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PREFACE. 



Mgrk than ten years have elapsed sinee the first publication of Ihm 
following work, during^ which period, it has passed through forty-four 
editions, comprising more than one hundred and fiAy thousand eopiei. 
The inconvenience attending frequent alterations in a school-book, is 
connection with the unexpected patronage of the work, has deterred tho 
author from attempting any revision of it, although he has been aware^ 
for years, that it admitted of important improvements. 

At length, admonished that the advanced state of our schools and 
academies demands a more full and complete work, the author has 
oevoted some months to a careful and thorough revision of it. Besides 
correcting some errors, he has endeavored to supply important do* 
ficiencies, especially in relation ^o the earlier and UiUer portions of thu 
History, by which the quantity of matter has been greatly increased. 
lie has, in particular, endeavored to do more justice to the "ybre- 
fathera " of the land,, in compliance with a suggestion of the late distia* 
gutshed principal* of the Female Seminary in Wethersfield, Cu, whose 
public recommendation of the work was as flattering as unexpected. 

The author has retained the plan originally adopted, from a eon vie i 
tion of its general excellence 3 and in this he has been strengthened by 
the patronage which has been given to the work by a generous, but 
discerning public. For the benefit of the pupil, who may not at once 
understand the plan of the volume, the following brief explanation is 
added :~The principal object of dividing the History into periods 
is to aid the memory, by presenting certain marked eras, from which 
ine whole subject of dates may be readily and distinctly viewed. 

Two sizes of type are employed. The matter in larger type is 
de.sig^ed to give a brief outline of the History of the United States, 
and may be read in connection. The matter in smaller type is to be 
regarded rather in the light of notes, which, without studying exael. - 
regularity, are thrown in as they may subserve the purposes of illustra> 
tion and completeness in the delineation of events, or as they may 
contribute to support the interest and establish the recollections of tbs 
reader. 

* Rev Joseph Emerson. 
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Tki study of History presents the foUowing advantages :>— 

1. It sets before us striking instances of virtue, enterprise, courage, 
ge«erostty, patriotism j and, fby a natural principle of emulatioii^- in- 
•ilM us to eopy such noble ezSOnples. History also presentsi us ^ith 
piotufM of the vicious ultimately overtaken by misery and shame, aud 
thus soleiiuily warns us'agains|^vic4 

2. History, to use the words ofrrofessor Tytler, is the school of 
' polities. That is, it opens the hidden springs (of human aflfalrs^^ the 

causes of the rise, grandeur, revolutions and fall of empires : it points 
out the influence which the manners of a people exert upon a govem- 
ttient, and the influence which that government reciprocally exerts upon 
the manners of a people /It illustrates the blessings of political union, n 
and the miseries of factiitftptbe dangers of unbridled liberty, and "the 
aoischiefs of despotic power. 

3. History displays the dealings of God with mankind. It calls 
upon us often to regard with awe his darker judgments ; and aga?ii it 
awakens the liveliest emotions of gratitude for his kind and benignant 
dispensations. It cultivates a sense of dependence on hira, strength- 
ens our confidence in Ins benevolence, and impresses us with a convic- 
tion of his justice. 

4. Besides these advantages, the study of History, if properly con- 
ducted, offers others, of inferior importance, indeed, but still they aro 
not to be disregarded. It chastens the imagination 3 improves ilio 
taste 3 furnishes matter for reflection 3 enlarges the range of thought 5 
strengthens and disciplines the mind. 

5. To the above it may be added, that the History of the United 
States should he studied, 1. Because it is the history of our own coun- 
try. 2. Because it is the history of the first civil government ever 

stablished upon the genuine basis of freedom. 3. Because it furnishes 
essons upon, the science of civil government, social happiness, aud 
eligious freedom, of greater value tlian are to be found in the histtiry 
of any other nation on the globe. 4. Because it presents uncommon 
examples of the influence of religious principle. 6. Because an ac- 
^ntance with it will enable a person better to fulfil those dutiui 
•n a free government, he may be called to discharge. 
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1 HK Ti.ocory of the United States of America may be 
divided into Twelve Periods, e;ach distinguished by some 
striking characteristic, or remarkable circumstance. 

The First Period will extend from the Discovery of 
Aincrica hy Columbus , 14,^^, io the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in America, at Jamestown^ Virginia, 1607, 
and is distinguished for Discoveries. 

Ohs. Previous to the discovery of America in 1492, the innao* 
itants of Europe, Asia, and Africa, were of coursKi ignorant of its 
existence. But soon afler this event, sereial expeditions were 
fitted out, for the purpose of making discoveries in what was 
then ealled the " New World." Accordingly, between 1492 and 
1607, the principal countries lying along the eastern coast of 
North America, were discovered, and more or less explored. As 
our history, during this period, embraces little more than accounts 
of these expeditions, we characterize it as remarkable for digcoV" 
tries. 

The Second Period will extend from the Settlement of 
Jamestowii, 1607, to the accession of William and Mary 
to the throne of flngland, 1689^ and is distinguished for 
Settlements. 

Ohs, During this period oar history is principally occupied in 
detailing the various settiemeTits, which were either effected or 
attempted, within the boundaries of the United States. It in- 
cludes, indeed, wars with the natives — disputes between proprie* 
tors of lands and colonics — the formation of governments, &c. 
&c. ; but these are circumstances which pertain to, and form a 
part of, the settlement of new countries. As this period embraces 
the settlement of most of the original states in the Union, yxz. 
Massachusetts, including Maine, Connecticut, Rhode IsLind, New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, North and South Carolina, and Virginia, it is there- 
fore characterized as remarkable for settlements. 

1 Digitized by VjOOQ IC 



6 OENERAL DIVISION. 

'riio Third Period will extend from the accession of 
Wttliam and Mary to the throne of England, 1689, to 
the declaration of the war by England against France, 
calied " the French and Indian War," 1756, and is re- 
markable for the three wars of King Willia^^ Queen 
Anne, and George II. 

Ohs. So long as the colonies remained attached to the English 
crown, they became involved, of course, in the wars of the moth- 
er country. Three times, during this period, was war proclaimed 
between England and France ; and, as the French had possession 
of Canada, and were leagued with several powerful tribes of In- 
dians, as often did the colonies become the theatre of tlieir hostile 
operations. This period is therefore most remarkable for these 
ikree moots. 

The Fourth Period will extend from the Declaro' 
Hon of war hy England against France ^ 1756, to the 
eommencement of hostilities by Great Britain against 
the American Colonies, in the battle of Lexington, 1775, 
and is distinguished for the French and Indian War. 

The Fifth Period will extend from the Battle of 
Xicxington, 1775, to the disbanding of the American 
Army at West Point, New York, 1783, and is dis- 
tinguished for the War of the Revolution. 

The Sixth Period will extend from the Disbanding- 
of the Army, 1783, to the Inauguration of George 
Washington, as President of the United States, under 
the Federal Constitution, 1789, and is distinguished for 
the Formation and Establishment of the Federal 
Constitution. 

The Seventh Period will extend from the Inaugural 
Hon of President Washington, 1789, to the Inaugura- 
tion of John Adams, as President of the United States, 
1797. This period is distinguished for Washington's 
Administration. 

The Eighth Period will extend from the Inatrgura^ 
Hon of President Adams, 1797, to the Inauguration of 
Thomas Jefferson, as President of the United States, 
1801. This period is distinguished for Adams's Admim 
^tration. 
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GENERAL DIVISION. 7 

The Ninth Period will extead from the Inangnra- 
lion of President Jefferson^ 1891, to the Inauguration of 
James Madison, as President of the United States, 1809. 
This period is distinguished for Jefferson's Adminis- 
tration. 

The Tenth Period will extend from the Inaugural 
Hon of President Madison^ 1809, to the Inauguration 
of James Monroe, as President of the United States, 
1817. This period is distinguished for Madison's Ad- 
ministration, and the late War with Great Britain. 

The Eleventh Period will extend from the Inau^ 
gur<aion of President Monroe, 1817, to the Inaugura- 
tion of John duincy Adams, as President of the United 
States, 1825. This period is distinguished for Mon- 
roe's Administration. 

The Twelfth Period will extend from the Inaugu- 
ration of President Adams, 1825, to the Inauguration 
of Andvew Jackson, as President of the United States, 
1829. This period is distinguished for Adams's Ad- 

MINISTB ITION. 
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UNITED STATES. 



PERIOD I. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR DISCOVERIES. 

Extending from tJte Discovery of San Salvador, by 
Columbus^ 1492, to the first permanent English Settle- 
ment at Jamestoion, Virginia, 1607. 

Sec, 1. The honor of first making known to the in- 
habitants of Europe, the existence of a Western Conti- 
nent, belongs to Spain, as a nation, and to Christopher 
Columbus, a native of Genoa, as an individual. 

After the discovery of America by Columbus, other nations 
laid claim to this honor; and thus attempted to deprive the 
Genoese navigator, as well as the Spanish nation, of the merit to 
which they were justly entitled. 

The only nations, however, who appear to have had even the 
semblance for such a claim, were the JVelsh and Kortccgicms. 

By Xhefonnrr, it was maintained, that the continent was dis 
Cfivered by Madoc, son of Owen Gwynneth, who, returning to 
his country, a^ain sailed for the land he had discovered, about the 
year 1170, takmg with him ten ships, and 300 men. for the purpose 
of founding a colony. Of the fate of this expedition, nothing 
was ever known. As it is well established, however, that the first 
voyage of Madoc was not a longr one, it is justly inferred, that the 
land, to which he was leading his colony, could not have been 
more westerly than the islands in tho Atlantic, situated about 
half way between the Eastern and Western Continents, now 
known by the name of the Azores. 

The pretensions of the JVoncegians were founded upon the dis- 
covery of an unknown land, some time in the eleventh century, 
by one Biron or Biorn, an Icelander. During a voyage to Ice- 
land, which, with Greenland, had been discovered and settled at 

1 earlier date, Biron was driven south-east by a storm, and fell 
with a country, to which, from its dIH^SM®^^*^ vines, he 
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gave thc^name of Vindand. In his aceount of this voyage, the 
aescription given of the appearance of the sun, in the country 
discovered, would seem to indicate, that it lay in latitude about 
44 degrees. 

The fruits found there bore a resemblance to those now found in 
Newfoundland, or the country about the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Upon these uncertain data, the Norwegians founded^ their claims 
1o a priority in tlie discovery of America ; but, on Biron's return. 
Ilia discovery appears to have excited little i/Aerest among liis 
countrymen, and to have sK^pt in forgetful ness, until af\er Co- 
luiubus had established the existence of a Western World. 

2. The voyage of Columbus, which led to the forego- 
ing important discovery, and of which Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the sovereigns of the united thrones of Castile 
and Arragon, were patrons, was commenced on the 3d 
of August, 1492; at which time, the Genoese navigator 
sailed from Palos, an inconsiderable seaport in Spain, 
with a fleet, consisting of three small vessels, manned 
by ninety seamen. On the morning of the 12th of Oc- 
tober following, he fell in with an island, called by the 
natives Ouanakani ; but to which he gave the name of 
S(m Salvador. This island, known on Knglish maps 
by the name of Cat Island, belongs to the great cluster 
of the Lucayos, or Bahama Islands. During the same 
voyage, he discovered several other islands, among 
which were the important ones of Cuba and Hispaniola. 

Columbus, whose discovery of the above islands led the way 
to a knowledge of the existence of a Western Continent, was 
born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435 or 1436. His fa- 
ther was a reputable and meritorious man ; by occupation, a wool- 
comber, long resident in the city of Genoa. Corambus was the 
eldest of four children, having two brothers^ Bartholomew and 
Diego, and one sister. 

His early education was limited ; but he diliffently improved 
the advantag^es, which the means of his father enabled him to enjoy. 
After spending a short time at tlie University of Pavia, he re- 
turned to his mther, whom he assisted in wool-combing. 

His enterprising disposition, however, prompted him to more 
active employment ; and, at the age of fourteen years, we find 
Ijim ^i^Hwng upon a sea-farin|r life. 

Having spent some time in flie sc'rvice of a distant relation, wlio 
fillowed the seas, he repaired to Lisbon. He was at tJiis tim^ 
about 34 years of age ; a taH, wcU-fcrincd, vigorousi man : cutr 
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10 PERK)D I.— 1492 TO 1607. 

prising in his disposition, and uncommonly dignified in his man 
ners. Taking up his residence, for a time, at Lisbon, he be- 
came acquainted with, and married the daughter of a distin- 
guished navigator, the former governor of Porto Santo, an island 
m the vicinity of Madeira, about 700 miles south-west from 
Lisbon. 

The father of his wife being dead, Columbus resided with his 
mother-in-law, who gave him the privilege of examining the pa- 
pers, charts, jourAals, and memorandums, of her deceased husband. 
The&e maue Columbus acquainted with many important facts and 
suggestions, touching the great enterprise in which the Por- 
tuguese were, at that time, engaged, viz. the discovery of a pas- 
sage to the East Indies, by doubling the southern extremity of 
Africa. 

To a mind inquisitive and enterprising like that of Columbus, 
this subject was invested with the deepest interest iMid importance. 
And the more he read and reflected upon the figure of 'the earth, 
the stronger was his belief, not merely that a western passage to 
India was practicable ; but that whoever should be sufficiently 
enterprising to navigate the Atlantic, by sailing due west, must 
meet with a large body of land, which might be an extension 
of the continent of India, designed to balance the lands lying 
in the eastern hemisphere. 

In this latter opinion, he was strengthened by various discov- 
eries in the Atlantic, such as pieces of carved wood, trunks of 
huge pine-trees, &c., which had been noticed,' after long westerly 
winds ; but especially by the well-established fact, that the 
bodies of two men had been cast Upon one of the Azore islands, 
whose features differed from those of any known race of people. 

Havlnff matured the plan of a voyage, with the above object 
in view, ne first offered to sail under the patronage of the Portu- 
guese ; but, being disappointed in this application, and despairing 
of assistance from Henry VII. of England, to whom he had sent 
his brother Bartholomew, but who, being captured, did not reach 
England for some time, he repaired to Genoa, and offered to sail 
under the auspices of that republic. Finding, however, his native 
state not in a situation favorable to such an undertaking, he next 
repaired to Spain. 

By what route, or by what means, Columbus reached Spain, is 
uncertain. The first trace we have of him, in this country, is 
as a stranger, on foot, and in humble guise, stopping at the gate , 
of the Convent of Santa Maria de Rabida, not far ^om the little 
seaport of Palos, and asking of the porter a little bread and water 
for a child---his son Diego, whom his deceased wife had left to 
him. While receiving this humble refreshment, the prior of the 
convent, happening to pass by, was struck with the appearance of , , 
the stranger, and observing, from his air and accent, that he was |, 
^reigner, entered into conversation v/ith him, and, soon learned ;, 
articulars of his story. Digitized by CjOOglC L 



DISCOVERIES. 11 

The prior was a man of extensive information, and entered 
warmly into the views and plans of Columbus. Through his in- 
fluence. the enterprising navigator was, at length, enabled to lay 
his plans before Ferdmand and Isabella, tlien on tiie united 
thrones of Castile and Arragon. 

For a time, these sovereigns were deaf to his application ; but, 
at length, the queen undertook the enterprise, in behalf of the 
crown of Castile, and, to defray the expense of the outfit and 
voyage, parted with her royal jewels. 

The necessary funds being thus prt>vided, a fleet, consisting of 
three small vessels, was, at no distant time, in a state of readiness for 
tlie voyage. Two of these were light barks, called caravals, not 
superior to river and coasting craft of more modern days. These 
were open, without deck in the centre, but built high at the prow 
and stern, with forecastles and cabins for the accommodation of 
the crew. The names of these vessels were the Pinta and Mna. 
The ship of Columbus was. decked, and of larger dimensions. 
She was. called the Santa Maria. On board this fleet were 
ninety maxiners, together with various private adventurers — in 
ail, one hundred and twenty persons. 

On Friday, the 3d of August, 1493, early in tlie morning, the 
squadron of Columbus set sail from Palos, steering in a south- 
westerly direction for the Canary IslaiKls, from whence it was 
his intention to strike due west. 

Passing over many interesting incidents in their outward voyage 
—the storms and tempests which they encountered — tlie de- 
lasive appearances of land — ^their liopes and their fears — ^their 
high-wrought excitement, and then their deep deiection — the 
murmurs, and even mutinous spirit of the crew, and the happy 
expedients of Columbus to raise their courage, and to keep burn- 
ing within them the spirit of the enterprise — we arrive at the 11th 
of October, at which time the indications of land were so strong, 
that, at night, Columbus ordered a double watch, on the forecas- 
tle of each vessel, and promised to the first discoverer of the long- 
Inoked-for land, a doublet of velvet, in addition to the pension of 
thirty crowns, which had been. offered by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The greatest animation now prevailed throughout the ships , 
[ not an eye was closed that night. As evening darkened, Columbus 
I took his station on the top of the castle or cabin, on the high poop 
I of his vessel. However he might carry a cheerful and confident 
I countenance during the day, it was to him a time of the most painful 
[ anxiety. And now, when wrapped by the shades of night from 
observation, he maintained an intense and unremitting watch, 
ranging his eye alone the dusky horizon, in search of &e most 
vague indication of land. Suddenly, about ten o*clock, he 
thought he beheld a light firlimmering at a distance. Fearing 
that his eager hopes mi^ht deocive him, he called to Pedro Gu- 
tierrez, gentleman of the king's bed-chamber, and demanded* 
R'hcthcr he saw a light in that direction ', the latter replied in ti 
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afiirmntivc. Columbus, yet doubtrnl whether it mi^ht not b^ 
some delusion of the fancy, called Roderigo Sanchez, of Segovia, 
and made the inquiry. By Uie time the latter liad ascended the 
round-house, the light had disappeared. They saw it once^or 
twice afterwards, in sudden p.nd passing gleams, as if it were a 
torch in the bark of a fisherman ,^ rismg and sinking with the 
waves, or in the hand of some ijerson on shore, borne up and down 
as he walked from house to house. So transient and uncertain 
v.^ere these gleams, that few attached any importance to them. 
Columbus, however, considered them as certain signs of land, 
and, moreover, that the land was inhabited. 

They continued their course until two in the morning, when 
a gun from the Pinta gave the joyful signal of land. It was first 
descried by a mariner, named Roderigo de Friana ; but the reward 
was aflerwards adjudged to the admiral, for having previously 
ijerceived the light. The land was now clearly seen about two 
leagues distant ; whereupon they took in sail, and laid to, waiting 
impatiently for the dawn. 

The morning at length arrived, October 12th ; and before the 
delighted Spaniards &y a level and beautiful island, several 
leagues in extent, of gredt freshness and verdure, and covered 
wiu trees like a continual orchard. 




Colnmbug, in a rich dress, and with a drawn tword, soon aft^f 
ivied with liia men, with whom baring kneeled and kisited thi 
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pand with tears of joy, he took formal possession of the island, 
m the name of Queen Isabella, his patron. On landing, the 
Spaniards were surprised to find a race of people quite unlike 
any that they had ever seen before. They were of a dusky cop- 
per color — naked — ^beardless, with long black hair, floating on 
their shoulders, or bound in tresses round their heads. The na- 
liyes were still more surprised at the sight of the Spaniards, 
TFhom they considered as the children of the sun, tlieir idol. The 
ships they looked upon as animals, with eyes of lightning, and 
voices oi thunder. 

Having spent some time in an examination of this island, he 
proceeded to visit several others not far distant ; and at length, 
oa the 28th of October, came in sight of tlie important island of 
Cuba, and not long ailer fell in wiUi the island of Hispaniola, or 
San Domingo. 

Having spent some time in exaniining the country, and in an 
amicable traffic with the natives, Columous set sail on his return. 
He was overtaken by a storm, which had nearly proved fatal. 
During the storm, Columbus hastily enclosed in a cake of wax 
a short account of his voyage and discovery, which he put into a 
tight cask, and threw it into the sea. This he did, hoping that, 
if he perished, it might fall into tlie hands of some navigator, or 
be cast ashore, and thus the knowledge of his discovery be pre- 
served to the world. But the storm abated, and he arrived safe in 
Spain, March 15th, 1403. 

For this discovery, it being the first, and having laid the 
foundation for all the subsequent discoveries in America, Colum- 
bus was doubtless entitled to the honor of mving a name to the 
New World. But he was robbed of it by the address of Ameri- 
cus Vespucius. This adventurer wasa Florentine, who sailed to 
the New World in 1499, with one Alonzo Ojeda, a gallant and 
active officer, who had accompanied Columbus in his ur«* "-^yage. 
On his return, he published so flattering an account of Ins voyage, 
that his name was given to the continent, with manifest injustice to 
Columbus. 

After this^ Columbus made several other voyages, but did not 
discover the continent of Am&rica until Aug. 1, 1498, during his 
third voya^, on which day, he, for the first time, obtained a view 
of the mean continent f near the moiUh of tJie Oronoco. Yet he was 
ignorant at the time, that the land in question wofl any thing 
more than an island. 

During this voyage, Columbus was destined to experience 
severe afflictions. After his departure from Spaii\, having been 
appointed governor of the New World, his enemies, by false 
representations, persuaded the king to appoint another in his 
place. At the same time, tlie king was induced to give orders 
that Columbus should be seized and sent to Spain, xhis order 
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14 PERIOD I.— 1492 TO 1607. 

was executed with rigid severity ; and the heroic Columbus re 
turned to Spoin in irons ! 

On his arrival, he wa3 set at liberty by the king.; but he never 
recovered his authority. Soon after his return from a fbarth 
voyage^ finding Isabella^his patroness, dead, and himself neglected, 
he sunk beneath his misfortunes and infirmities, and expired on 
the 2Uth of May, 1506. His last words were, << Into thy handtf, 
O Lord, I commend my spirit." 

The body of Columbus was 'deposited in the convent of St 
Francisco, but was afler wards removed to a monastery at Seville, 
where, for a lime, it rested with the remains of his son Diego. 
The bodies of botli, however, were afterwards removed to Hispa> 
niola, and here again disinterred, and conveyed to Havana, in the 
island of Cuba, where, in peace, they now repose. 

We shall conclude this notice of the great pioneer to this vrest- 
ern world, m the eloquent language of the author to whom we 
have been indebted for the principal incidents in the life of this 
illustrious man.* " He (Columbus) died in ignorance of the real 
grandeur of his discovery. Until his last breath, he entertained the 
idea that he had merelv opened a new way to the old resorts of 
opulent commerce, and had discovered some of the wild regions of 
ilie East. He supposed Hispanioia to be the ancient Ophir, whicii 
had been visited by the ships of Solomon, and that Cuba and 
Terra Firma were but remote parts of Asia. What visions of 
glory would have broken upon liis mind, could he have known 
tnat he had indeed discovered a hew continent, equal to the whole 
of the old world in magnitude, and separated by two vast oceans 
from all tlie earth hitherto known by civilized man !" 

3. The discovery of Columbus naturally excited the 
attention of the civilized nations of Europe, and they 
became eager to share with Spain the honors and ad- 
vantages of further discoveries in the new world. As 
early as May, 1497^ John and Sebastian Cabot, father 
and son, sailed, under the patronage of Henry VII., 
king of England, on a voyage of discovery ; and, in 
June following, fell in with the island of Newfoundland, 
which they c^ed Prima Vista, Soon after, they dis- 
covered the smaller island of St. John's and the conti 
nent itself. On their return^ they pursued a southerly 
course to Virginia, and, according to others, to the cape 
of Florida. They returned without, attempting a set- 
tlement, but took possession of the country in behalf 
of the crown of England. 

♦Irving»s Columbus dbyGoogle 
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John Cabot appears to, have been a native of Venice, but to 
have settled in England ^^ith his family, some time previous to 
the «;boy0 voyage. Tlie commission granted to . him by Henry, 
whidhis'the oldest American state paper of England, bore date 
March 5th, 1490, although he. did not sail until Uie year follow- 
ing. This squadron was allowed to consist of six ships, qf the 
burden of two hundred tons ; but, for reasons not well under 
stood, they sailed with but two caravals, and three hundred men. 
These lyere freighted by the merchants of London and Bristol. 
They have the honor of making the first discoverv of the conti- 
nent, Columbus not falling in with it until 1498, during his third 
voyage, as has already ijeen related. The extent of this voyage 
of the Cabots appears not to have been settled by historians. 
Some writers suppose that they reached the latitude of 67°, while 
others make the limits of tiieir voyage the 45th and 38tli degrees 
of north latitude. 

4. The French - attempted no discoveries on the 
American coast, until 1524. This year, John Verra- 
zano, a native of Florence, sailed under the patronage 
of Francis I. of France, and, in the course of his voyage, 
explored the coast from 30^ to 50^ of north latitude, 
and examined Florida with considerable accuracy. 

Historians differ in their account of this voyage of Verrazano. 
By some, he is supposed to have first made the American coast 
whei« the town of Savannah now stands. Others place his ap- 
proach in latitude 37°, whence it is supposed that he proceeded 
south to latitude 34°, in the neighborhood of Wilmington, North 
Carvlina, where he landed. Thence sailing southerly, as far as 
the 30th degree, he resumed his northern course, touching, it is 
supposed, at Sandy Hook, and afterwards at some of Uie islands 
off Rhode Island, whence he proceeded northerly to the 50th 
degree of north latitude, to Newfoundland. X^e following year, 
this enterprising navigator made another voyage to the American 
coast, during which, by some unknown disaster, he was lost, with 
all his crew. 

5. In 1534, James Cartier, under a commission from 
the king of France, made a voyage to America, in which 
he visited the island of Newfoundland, and discovered 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The following year, during 
a second voyage, he proceeded up the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, to the Isle of Orleans, and thence as far as Mod- 
treaJ. At the former place he spent the winter, and in 
the spring returned to France. 
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On' his first voyage, Carder sailed with two small sliips, and 
one hundred and twenty-two men. On the 10th of May, he 
made the island of Newfoundland ; but, being prevented by the 
ice from proceeding farther, he sailed soutiiwardly. As soon, 
however, as the season would permit, he returned to the north, 
aiid visited several harbors in JNewfoundland and Labrador. Pro- 
ceeding nortlierly, with the hope of passing to China, he dis 
covered and entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but soon after 
was obliged, on account of unpropitious weather, to return to 
France. During his second voyage, he reached, as we have 
stated above, the island on which Montreal stands. Here he 
found a large Indian settlement, by the inhabitants of which he 
was well treated. This Indian settlement was called Hochelaga. 
Cartier ^ave it the name of Mount Royal, from a mountain in 
the neighborhood. From this circumstance, the island and city 
of Montreal derive their name. During the winter, which he 
passed at the island of Orleans, many of his men died of the 
scurvy, with which they had been afflicted for some time. 

It may here be added, that, in 1540, Cartier again visited Ameri- 
ca, with the intention of forming a settlement. He built a fort at 
some distance from the Isle of Orleans ; but, in the following 
spring, not having received anticipated supplies, he set sail to return 
to France with his colony. At Newfoundland, he met with three 
fihips and two hundred persons, on their way to the new settle- 
ment. Cartier proceeded on his voyage to France. The other 
ships continued their course to the fort which Cartier had left. 
Alter passing a distressing winter, tlife whole party, abandoning 
the settlement, in the spring returned to France. 

6. In the spring of 1541, six years from the discovery 
of the river St. Lawrence, another equally important 
river, the Mississippi, was. discovered. This honor be- 
longs to Ferdinand de Soto, a Spaniard, who, having 
projected the conquest of Florida from the natives, ar- 
rived from Cuba, 1539, with a considerable force. He 
traversed the country to a great distance, and in the 
spring of 1541, first discovered the Mississippi, five or 
six hundred miles from its mouth. 

The object of Soto, in traversing so wide an extent of country, 
appears to have been to search for ffold. The summer and win- 
ter of 1539 he spent in Florida. In 1540, he began his tour 
north-east, and having crossed the Altamaha, Savannah, and 
Ogechee rivers, he turned westerly, and, crossing the AUeghanios, 

"eeded southwardly as fur as Mobile and tensacola. The 

• of this year he spent with, the Chickasaws. The follow- 

'ig, he made the important discoverv above mentioned. 
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The Mowing year, he died on the banks of the Red river, soon 
afler which, the remnant of hia followers, who, at first, amounted 
to some hundreds, constructed several small boats, ijnd, having 
sailed down the Mississippi, returned to Cuba. 

7. In 15S4, Sir Walter Raleigh, tinder a commission 
fi-om Queen Elizabeth of Eugland> despatched two small 
vessels, commanded by Amidas and Barlow, to the 
American coast. On their arrival, they entered Pamli* 
CO sound, now in North Carolina, and thence proceeded 
to Roanoake, an island near the mouth of Albemarle' 
sound. Here they spent several weeks in trafficking 
with the natives, but eflfected no settlement. On their 
return to England, they gave so splendid a description 
of the beauty and fertility of the country, that Elizabeth 
bestowed upon it the name of Virginia^ as a memorial 
that' the happy discovery had been made under a virgin 
queen. 

Previously to the above voyage, under the auspices of Sir 
"Walter Raleigh, two unfortunate attempts had been made by his 
brother-in-law, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, to effect a settlement in 
the new world. Both, however, proved ineffectual ; and during 
the last, while Sir Humphrey was returning to ICngland, his ves- 
sel was shipwrecked, and all on board perished. Not discour- 
aged by the unfortunate issue of the enterprises of Gilbert, 
lUleigh fitted out an expedition, as we have above stated, in 
1584. The report brought back by Amidas and Barlow induced 
Sir Walter, in 1585, to attempt a settlement at the island of 
Roanoake. This colony was, in a short time, reduced to ^reat 
distress, and, in 1586, returned with Sir Francis Drake to Eng- 
land. The following year, however, another colony was sent 
out, consisting of one hundred and fifly adventurers. These, 
most unfortunately, were neglected,, in respect to supplies ; and 
when, at length, a vessel was despatched to inquire into their 
state, not a vestige of them remained. 

8. In 1602, Bartholomew Gosnold, in a voyage from 
Falmouth to the northern part of Virginia, discovered 
the promontory in Massachusetts bay, which, since his 
time, has been known by the name of Cape Cod, from 
the circumstance of his taking a great number of cod- 
fish at that place. 

Gosnold was the first Englishman, who, abandoning the circu- 
itous route by the! Canaries and West Indies, came in ^a direct 
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course to thi« part of the Ameriean continent. He was but 
iwjven weeks in making the passage. After the discovery of 
Cape Cod, coasting south-west, he discovered two islands, one of 
which he named Martha*s Vineyard, and the other Elizabeth 
island. On the western part of this latter island it was conclud- 
ed to settle, and a fort and storehouse were accordingly erected ; 
but, before Gosnold left the place, discontents arising amOng those 
who were to form the colony, it was thought expedient to aban- 
don the settlement and to return to England. The homeward 
voyage occupied but five weeks. 

NOTES. 

^. As we are now about to enter upon a period which 
will exhibit our ancestors as inhabitants of this new^ 
world, it will be interesting to know what was its asr 
pect when they first landed upon its shores. 

State of thk Country. — On the arrival of the first settlers^. 
North America was almost one unbroken wilclerness.i From the- 
reeesses of these forests were beard the panther, the catamountyi 
the bear, the wild-cat, the wolf, and other beasts of prey. Fron* 
the thickets rushed the buffalo, the elk, the moose, and the caj-ra-^ 
bo ; and, scattered on the mountains and plains, were seen tlie- 
sta^ and fallow deer. Numerous flocks of the feathered tribe 
enlivened the air, and multitudes of fish filled the rivers, or glid- 
ed along tlie shores. The spontaneous productions of the suil^ 
also, ^ere found to be various and abundant. In all parts of the 
land grew grapes, which historians have likened to the ancient 
grapes of Lshcol. In the south were found mulberries, plums^ 
melons, cucumbers, tobacco, corn, peas, beans, potatoes, squashets, 
pumpions, &c. Acorns, walnuts, chestnuts, wild cherries, cur- 
rants, strawberries, whortleberries, in the season of them, grew 
wild in every quarter of the country. 

10. Aborigines. — The country was inhabited by nu 
nierous tribes or clans of Indians. Of their number, at 
the period the English settled among them, no certain 
estimate has been transmitted to us. They did not 
probably much exceed 150,000 within the compass of 
the thirteen original states.* 

In their physical character, the different Indian tribes, 
within the boundaries of the United States, were nearly 
the same. Their persons were tall, straight, and well 

• Thlt is the estimate of Dr. TrombuB^^^i^ 
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proportioned. Their skins were red, or of a coppor- 
brown ; their eyes black, their hair long, black, and 
coarse. In constitution, they were firm and vigorous, 
capable of sustaining great fatigue and hardship. 

As to their general character, they were quick of ap- 
prehension, and not wanting in genius. At times, they 
were friendly, and even courteous. In council, they 
were distinguished for gravity and eloquence ; in war, 
for bravery and address. When provoked to anger, 
they were sullen and retired ; and when determined 
upon revenge, no danger would deter them ; neither ab- 
sence nor time could cool them. If captured by an 
enemy, they never asked life ; nor would they betray emo- 
tions of fear, e** en in view of the tomahawk, or of the 
kindling fa^ot 

They had iiu vwn^ or written literature^ except rude hierofflyph- 
ics ; and education among them waa confined to the arts of war, 
hunting, fishing, and the few manufactures which existed among 
them, most of. which every male was more or less instructed in. 
Their language was rude, but sonorous, metaphorical, and ener- 
getic. It was well suited to the purposes ot public speaking ; 
and, when accompanied by the' impassioned gestures, and uttelred 
with the de.ep guttural tones of the savage, it is said to have had 
a singularly wild and impressive effect. They had some few war- 
songs, which were little more than an unmeaning chorus ; but. it 
is believed, they had no other compositions which were preserved. 

Their arts and manufactures were confined to the construction 
of wigwams, bows ana arrows, wampum, ornaments, stone hatch- 
tts, mortars ifor pounding corn ; to the dressing of skins, v/eaving 
i»f coarse mats from the bari^ of trees, or a coarse sort of hemp, 
&c. 

Their agriculture was small in extent, and the articles they 
cultivated were few in number. Com, beans, peas, potatoes, 
melons, and a few others of a similar kind, were all. 

Their skiU in medicine was confined to a few simple prescrip 
tious and operations. Both the cold and warm bath were oflen 
applied, and a considerable number of pla,nts were used with suc- 
cess. For some diseases they knew no remedy, in which case 
they resorted to their powow^ or priest, who undertook the re- 
. moval of the disease by means of sorcery. 

It may be remarked, however, that the diseases to which the 
Indians were liable, were few, compared with those which pre- 
g»d in civiUied society. o„.e»»,Google 
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Indian Women engaged t» Jigriadture, 




Indian Amusements, by Google 



DISCOVERIES. : 

Thie tmpl(nfments of the men were principally hunting. Jishh 
and nm^. The icomen dressed the food, took charge of the c 
mestic concertia, tilled their narrow and scanty fields, and p< 
formed ajUxiost all tlie drudgery connected with their houselic 
affairs r"* 

The amusTRmenis of the men were principally leaping, shoot! 
at marks, dancing, gaming, and hunting, in all of whicli th 
made the most violent exertions. Their dances were usually pi 
formed round a large fire. In their war-dances, they sung or ] 
cited the feats which they or their ancestors had aci#icve 
represented the manner in which they were performed, a 
wrought tliernselves up to an inexpressible degree of martial c 
thusiasni. The females occasionally joined in some of tht 
sports, bu' had none peculiar to themselves. 

Their dress was vai'ious. In summer, they wore little beside; 
covering i bout the waist ; but in winter, they clothed themseh 
in the skii s of wild beasts. They were exceedingly fond of < 
naments. On days of show and festivity, their sachems w( 
mantles of deer-skin, embroidered with wmte beads, or copper ; 
they were painted with various devices. Hideousness was t 
object aimea at in painting themselves. A chain of fish-bor 
alMut the neck, or the skin of a wild-cat, was the sign of royal 

For halniatUmSf the Indians had weekwamSf or wigwams, 




pronounced hy the English. These oiiginally consisted oi 
tvong pole, erected in the centre, around which, at the distai 
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of ten or twelve Ibet, other poles were driven obliciuelj into the 
ground, and fastened to the centre pole at the top. 'i'heir cover- 
ings wcTb of mats, or barks of trees, well adjusted so as to render 
tliem dry and comfortable. 

Their dontestlc vtcns'ds extended not beyond a hatchet of stone; 
n few shells and sharp stones, which they used for knives ; stone 
mortars for pounding corn, and some mats and skins upon which 
tlu'V slept. They sat^ and ate, and lodged, on the ground. With 
shells and stones they scalped tlieir enemies, dressed iheir game, 
cut their hair, &c. They made nets of thread, twisted from the 
bark of Indian hemp, or of the sinews of the mooee and deer. 
For fish-hooks, they used bones which were bent. 

Their /oorf was of the coarsest and simplest kind — the flesh, 
and even the entrails, of all kinds of wild beasts and birds ; 
and, in their proper season, sreen corn, beans, peas, &c. &c.y 
which they cultivated, find ptTier fruits, which the country spon- 
taneously produced. Flesh and fish they roasted on a sties ^ or 
broiled on the fire. In some instances, they boiled their meat and 
corn by putting hot stones in water. Corn they parched, es- 
pecially in the winter ; ai^l upon this they lived in the absence 
of other food. 

The money of the Indians, called vmmpvmf consisted of small 
beads wrought from shells, and strung on belts, and in chains. 
The wampum of the New England Indians was black, blue, and 
white. That of the Six Nations waa of a purple color. Six of 
the white beads, and three of black, or blue, became of the value 
of a penny. A belt of wampum was given as a token of friend- 
ship, or as a seal or confirmation of a treaty. 

There was little among them that could be called society. Except 
when roused by some strong excitement, the men were generally 
indolent, taciturn, and unsocial. The women were too degraded 
and oppressed to think of much besides their toils. Removing, 
too, as the seasons changed, or as tho gp-me grew scarce, or as 
danger from a stronger tribe threatened, (here was little opportu- 
nity for forming those local attachments, and those social ties, 
which spring from a long residence in a particular spot^ Their lan- 
guage also, though energetic, was too barren to serve the purposes 
of miniliar conversation. In order to 1)e understood and felt^ it 
required the aid of strong and animated gesticulation, which could 
take place only when great occasions excited them. It seems, 
therefore, that they drew no considerable part of their enjoyments 
from intercourse with one another. Female beauty had little 
power over the mon ; and all other pleasures gave way to the 
strong impulses of public festivity, or burning captives, or seeking 
murderous revenge, or the chase, or war, or glory. 

IV.tr was the favorite employment of the savages of North 

America, ft rousnd them from the lethargy^ yito which tliey fell 

n they ccttsL'd froju the chase, and furnished them an oppor- 
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ttinity to distinguish tltemselveg — ^to achieve deeds of glory, and 
taste the sweets of revenge. Their weapons were bows and ar- 
rows headed with fiiitt or other hard stones, wliich tliey dtS' 
charged with great precision and fbrce. The southern Indian* 
used tai-gets made of bark ; the Mohawks clotJied themselves 
with skins, as a defence against the arrows of tlieir enemies. 
When they fought in tlie open field, they rushed to the attack 
with incredible fury ; and, at tlie same time, uttered their appal 
hng war-whoop. Those whom they had taken captive they oiten 
tortured with every variety of cruelty, and to their dying ago- 
nies added every species of insult. If peace was concluded on, 
the chiefs of the. hostile tribes ratified tlie treaty by smoking, in 
succession, the same pipe, called the caiumctj or pipe of peace. 

The g&Dem'merd of the Indians., in general, was an absolute mou 
archy, though it differed in different tribes. The will of the sachem 
was law In matters of moment, he consulted his counsellors ; but. 
his decisions Were final. War and peace, among some tribes, seem 
to have been determined on in a council formed of old men, distin- 
guished by their exploits. When in council, they spoke at pleas 
ure, and always listened to the speaker with profound and re- 
spectful silence. " When propositions for war or peace were siade, 
or treaties proposed to them by tlie colonial governors, they met 
the ambassadors in council, and, at the end of each paragraph or 
proposition, the principal sachem delivered a short stick to one 
of his council, intimating that it was his peculiar duty to remem- 
ber that paragraph. This was repeated, till every proposal was 
finished ; they then retired to delil)erate among tlieniselves. Af- 
ter their deliberations were ended, the sachem, or some counsel- 
lors to whom he had delegated tliis ofHce, replied to every para- 
grraph in its turn, with an exactness scarcely exceeded in the 
written correspondence of civilized powers. £^ach man actually 
remembered what was committed to him, and, with his assistance, 
the person who replied remembered the whole." 

The reUgious netians of the natives consisted of traditions, 
mingled wi^ many superstitions. Like-^he ancient Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Persians, Hindoos, Sec. they believed in the existence of 
two gods, the one good, who was the superior, and whom they 
styled the Great or Grood Spirit ; the other coU. They worship- 
ped both ; and of both formed images of stone, to which they 
paid religious homage. Besides these, they worshipped various ' 
other deities — ^fire, water, thunder — any thing which they conceived 
to be superior to themselves, and capable of doing them injury. 
The manner of worship was to sing and dance round large fires. 
Besides dancing, tliey offered prayers, and sometimes sweet- 
scented powdei*. In Virginia, the Indians offered blood, deer's 
«uet, and tobacco. Of the creation and tlie deluge, they had dis- 
tinct traditions. 

Marriage among them was^. generally a 'temporary contrac* 
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The men chose tlwiir wives agreeably to fancy, and put them away 
at pleasure. Marriage was celebrated, howevet, with some cere- 
mony, and, in many instances, was observed with fidelity ; not 
infrequently it was as lasting as life. Polygamy was {common 
among thetn. ' • ■ i . 

'^Hhe'iT treatment of females wi& cruel and • oppressive^f They 
were considered by the meii as slaves, and treated as such. 
Those forms of decorum between the sexes, which lay the foun- 
dation for /the respectful and gallant courtesy, with which women 
ai'e treated in civilized society, were unknown among thofn. Of 
course, females were notiDnly required to perform severe labor, but 
oflen felt the full weight of the passions and caprices of the men. 

The rites of bur iul, among the Indians, varifid but little through- 
out the continent.| Tliey generally dug holes in, the ground, with 
sharpened stakes, tin tlie bottom of the grave were laid sticks, 
upon which the corpse, wrapped in skins and mats, was deposited. 
The arms, utensils, paints, and ornaments of the deceased, were 
buried with him, and a mound of earth raised over his grave 
Among some tribes in New England, and among the,Fiye Nations, ' 
the dem were buried in a sitting posturd, with &eir faces towards 
the eiist. During the burial, they uttered the most lamentable 
cries, and continued their mourning for several days. 

Tlie origin of the Indians inhabiting the country, on the arrival 
of the English colonists, is involved in much obscurity ; and sev* 
eral different answers have been yriven by learned men to the in- 
quiry. Whence did they come to America ? The opinion best sup- 
jiorted is, that they originated in Asia, and that at Some former 
period, not now to be ascertained, they emigrated from that coun- 
try to America, over which, in succeeding years, their descend- 
ants spread. This opinion is rendered the more probable by the 
fact, that the fii^ure, complexion, dress, manners, customs, &c. , 
&c., o** ♦he. nations of both continents, are strikingly similar. 
That they might have emigrated from the eastern, continent is | 
evident, since, in latitude 06®^ tlie two continents are not more i 
than forty miles distant*from each other *, and between them are | 
two islands less than twenty miles distant from either shore. 

REFLECTIONS, | 

11. We shall find it pleasant and profitable occasionally to pause I 
in our history, and consider what instruction may be drawn from j 
the portion of it that has been perused. 

In the story of Columbus, we are introduced to a man of ge- 
nius, energy 9 and enterprise. We see him forming a new, and, in 
that agej a mighty project; and, having matured his plan, we 
see him set himself vigorously about its execution. For a time, 
he is either treated as a visionary or baffled by opposition. But, 
neither discouraged nor dejected, he stead ilv^'Ciuci' oIb pnrpoie, 
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sannounts every obstacle, uid at length spreads his sails upon 
the unknown waters of the Atlantic. A kind Providence aii- 
Kpicioosly ^ides his way, and crowns his enterprise with the un 
expectea discovery of a new world. 

While we admire the lofly qualities of Columbus, and look 
with wonder at the consequences which have resulted irom his 
discovery, let us emulate his decisioni energy, and perseverance., 
Many are the occasions, in the presei^ world, on which it wilUbe 
important to summon these to our aid ; and, by their means, 
many useAil objects may be accomplished, which, without them, 
would be un attained. 

But, while w^e thus press forward in the career of usefulness^ 
while we aim to accomplish for our fellow men all the amount of 
food in our power, let us moderate our expectations of reward 
here, by the consideration that Columbus died the victim of in- 
g^ratitude and disappointment. 

Another consideration, of still deeper interest, is suggested by 
the story of Columbus. We, who live to mark the wonderful events 
which &ave flowed from his discovery, within the short space of 
three centuries, cannot but advert with awe to Him who attaches 
to the actions of a single individual a train of consequences so 
stupendous and unexpected. How lightly soever, then, we may 
think of our conduct, let us ifememTOr, that the invisible hand 
of Providence may be connecting with our smallest actions the - 
most momentous results to ourselves and others. 

With respect to Amerieus Vespucius, it may be observed, tliat, 
although he deprived Columbus of the merited honor of giving 
Ais name to the new world, and gained this distinction for him- 
aelf, still his name will ever remain stigmatized, as having ap* 
^prialed that to himself which fiiirly belonged to another. 
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UNITED STATES 

PERIOD II. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR S£TXLEH£NTS. 

Extending from the first permanent English Settlement 
at Jamestoum, FiV^ma, ^16071 to the Accession of 
William and Mary to tJie Throne of England, 1689.) 

Sec, 1. Prior to the year 1607, a period of 115 years 
frcm the discovery of San Salvador by Columbus, seve- 
ral attempts, some of which we have noticed, were made 
to effect settlements in various' parts of North America; 
but none had proved successful. 

A sufficient reason may be assigned for the failure of the seve 
ral attempts to effect pennanent settlements in North America, 
viz. that they were undertaken u^on individual responsibility, with 
bad calculations, and intrusted, in most instances, to men of mer- 
cenary views. And, as to the sovereigns of Europe, they were 
too much occupied with affairs at home, to engage in speculations 
abroad. Besides, no prince or statesman in Europe appears to 
Lave foreseen the advantages of planting colonies in this northern 
continent. Had it contained mines of gold and silver, like South 
America, they would have contended with one another for the 
prize. But.it seems not to have been conceived how numerous, 
hardy colonies, could give such strength, opulence and grandeur 
to empires, as could never be derived from the gold and rich pro- 
ductions of the southern regions. One advantage, however, re- 
sulted to tne nations of Europe, and which, for manv years, they 
enjoyed in common, viz. the fishery on the banks of Newfound- 
land. For a time, it was prosecuted to an inconsiderable extent : 
but, at length, it ripened into a system, and became a source of 
national emolument. 
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2. The yeai( 1607| marks the era when the first per- 
manent setUemetit was effected by Europeans in North 
America. In the month/6f Mav/of this year, a colony 
from England, consisting^- of one hundred and five per- 
sons, arrived in Virginia ; and, on a beautifiil peninsula 
m James river, began a settlement, which they called 
Jamestown. 
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3. This name was given to the above settlement in 
honor of \j ames I. of England ,\Vho, the year previously, 
had granted to two companies, Called the Lofidon and 
Plymouth companies^the lands in North America em- 
braced between the o4th and 45th degrees of north lati- 
tade — ^the southern part, called South Virginia, to the 
London,, and the northern, called North Virginia, to the 
Plymouth company. 

The London compmiy consisted of Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Somers, Richard Hackluyt, Edward Maria Wingfield, 
Ax5. These were authorized to make a settlement at any place 
between the 34th and 41st degrees of latitude ;^nd in, thera r'" 
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Tested the right of property in the land extending fifty milei each 
way from their place of habitation, reaching one hundred miles 
into the country. The Plymouth company consietted of Thomas 
Hanham, Raleigh Gilbert, William Parker, George Popham, and 
others, principally inhabitants of Bristol, Plymouui, and the east- 
ern parts of England. To this company was granted the lands 
between the 38Ui and 45th de^ees o£ latitude. They were vest- 
ed with the right of property in lands to the same extent as in the 
southern colony : neither company, however, were to form set 
tlements within one hundred miles of the other. 

/. Under the auspices of the London ccnnpany, the 
first settlement in Virginia was commenced. The expe- 
dition was commanded byJft^apt. Christopher Newport ; 
but the government of the colony was frami^d in £iig- 
lahd, before it sailed. It was Iwonsist of ai(gouncil^f 
seven persons, with a president, to be elected b^^e 
council from their number. Who composed it was un- 
known at the time the expedition sailed^heir names 
being carefully concealed in a boxl which was to be 
opened after their arrival. ^ 

The original intention of the colony was to form a settlement 
at Roanofl^e ; but, being driven by a violent storm north of that 
place, they discovered the entrance ot Chesapeake bay, the 
capes of which they named Charles and Henry. Entering this, 
they at length reached a convenient spot upon which to com- 
mence a settlement. 

' The code of laws, hitherto cautiously concealed, was nowpro- 
mul|^ted ; and, at the same time, the council appointed i|^n^ 
lancniras made known. It consisted of Bartholomew Go'snold, 
John Smith, Edward Wingfield, Christopher Newport, John 
Ratcliffe, John Martin, and George Kendall/ Mr. Wingfield was 
chosen president^ v. 

Among tlie ni«n enterprising and useful members of this col- 
ony, anaone of its magistrates, was Capt. John Smith. Jn his 
youth, he had been apprenticed to a merchant \ but, being of a 
roving turn, he quitted his master; and, although at this time 
but thirteen years of age, he travelled in France, whence he pro- 
ceeded to the Netherlands, Egypt, and Germany, and, at length, 
entered the service of the emperor of Austria, who was engaged 
in a war with the Turks. 

The regiment in which he served was engaged in several 
hazardous enterprises, in which Smith exhibited a bravery ad- 
mired by all tlie army ; and when Meldrick left the impek ^ 
service for that of his Mitive prince, Smith followed. 
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At the sieg« of R«f aJ, he was destined to new ftdrentures. 
The Ottams^s, deriding the slow advance of tlid Transylvania 
arm/, the ^jord Turbisha despatched a messenger with a chal- 
lenge, that, for the diversion of the ladies of the place, he would 
fight any captain of the Christian troops. 

The honor of accepting this challenge was determined by lot, 
and fell on Smith. At the time appointed, the two champions 
appeared in the field on horseback, and, in the presence of the 
armies, and of the ladies of the insulting Ottoman, rushed im- 
petuously to the attack'. A short, but desperate conflict ensued, 
at the end of which Smith was seen bearing the head of the 
lifeless Turbisha in triumph to his general. 

The fidl of the chief filled his friend Crualgo with indigna- 
tion, and roused him to avenge his death. Smith accordingly 
soon after received a challenge from him, which he did not hes- 
itate to accept ; and the two exasperated combatants, upon their 
chargers, fell with desperate fury upon each other. Victory again 
followed the falchion of SmiUi, who sent the Turk headlong to 
the ground. 

It was now the turn of Smith to make the advance. He de 
spatched a message, therefore, to the Turkish ladies, that if tiiey 
were desirous of more diversion of a similar kind, they should 
be welcome to his head, in case tlieir third champion could take it. 

Bonamalgro tendered his services, and haughtily accepted the 
Christian's challenge. When the day arrived, tlie spectators as- 
sembled, aiid the combatants entered tlie field. It was an hour 
of deep anxiety jto all : as the horsemen approached, a deathlike 
silence pervaded the multitude. A blow from the sabre of the 
Tur^ brought Smith to the ground ; and, for a moment, it seemed 
as if the deed of death was done. Smith, however, was onl^ 
stunned. He rose like a lion when he shakes the de^rom his 
mane for the fight, and, vaulting into his saddle, macS his fal- 
chion ''shed fast atonement for its first delay." It is liardly 
necessary to add, that the head of Bonamalgro wa|^dded to the 
number. 

In a general battle, in which he was subsequently engaged, 
he was wounded and taken prisoner. On his recovery, he was 
•old as a slave, and was taken to Constantinople. He was re- 
quired to wait upon the lady of his master, who, captivated by 
his fine appearance, sent him, in the absence of her husband, to 
the care of her brother, who resided near the sea of Asoph. 

But he, bein^ of a cruel disposition, treated Smith with so 
much inhumamty, that, one day, in a fit of desperation, he killed 
his new master, and fled into Russia. From this country, he trav- 
elled through Germany, France, and Spain ) and, at tength, re* 
turned once ihore to England. 

At this time, the settlement of America was occupying the 
littention of many distinguished men in England. The lire r' 
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Smith, united to his fondness for enterprises of dangrer and difB 
culty, had prepared him to embark w^th zeal in a project so 
novel %nd sublime as that of exploring the wilds of a newly-dis- 
covered continent. 

He was soon attached to the expedition about to sail under 
Newport; and was appointed one of the magistrates of the colo 
ny sent over at that time. Before the arrival of the colony, his 
colleagues in office, becoming jealous of his influence, arrested 
him on the absurd charge, that he designed to murder the coun- 
cil, usurp the government, and make himself king of Virginia^ 
He was, therefore, rigorously confined during the remainder of 
the voyage. 

On their arrival in the country, he was liberated, hut could 
not obtain a trial, although^n the tone of conscious inte^ty, he 
repeatedly demanded it. The infant colonj was soon involved 
in perplexity and danger. Notwithstandmff Smith had been 
calumniated, and his honor deeply wounded, his was not the 
spirit to remain idle, when his services were needed. Nobly 
disdaining revenge, he offered his assistance, and, by his talents, 
experience, and indefatigable zeal, iKlmished important aid to 
the infant colony. 

Continuing to assert his innocence, and to demand a trial, the 
time at len^ui arrived, when his enemies could postpone it no 
longer. Aner a fair hearing of the case, he was honorably ac- 
quitted of the charges alleged against him, and soon after toc4 his 
seat in the council. 

The affairs of the colony becoming more settled, the active 

spirit of Smith prompted him to explore the neighboring country. 

jCi an attempt to ascertain the source of Chiekuioming rivmhe 

^i^ended, in a barge, as far as the stream was uninterrupted. 

^esigiu|yr to proceed still farther, he left the barge in the keeping 

of tlioOTw, with strict injunctions on no account to leave her, 

and, with two Englishmen and two Indians, left the party. But 

no ^ooner ^w he out of view, than the crew, impatient of re 

Btroint, repcRed on board the barge, and, proceeding some dis 

tance down the stream, landed at a place where a body of In 

diitns lay in ambush,'by whom they were seized. 

By means of the crew, the route of Smitib was ascertained, 
and a party of Indians were immediately despatched to take him. 
On coming up with him, they fired, killed the Englishmen, and 
wpunded himself. With great presence of mind, he now tied his 
Indian ffuide to his left arm, as a shield from the enemies' ar- 
rows, while, with his musket, he despatched three of the most 
forward of the assailants. 

In this manner, he continued to retreat towards his cauoe, 
while the Indians, struck with admiration of his bravery, fol- 
lowed wiUi respectful caution. Unfortunately, coming to a 
'•n spot filled with mire, while engrossed with eyeing his 
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piiTmiers, he sunk 00 deep as to be unable to eztricat* I 
and was foreed to surrender. 

Fadtfdi in exMdients, to avert immediate death, he presented 
anfvory compaMto the chief, whose attention was arrested by 
the vibrations rathe needle. Taking advantage of the impres- 
sioo which he had thus made, partly l>y siens and partly by lan- 
gp&ge, he excited their wonder still more, oy telliiig' them of itf 
sino'ular powers. 

Their wonder, however, seemed soon to abate, and their at- 
tention returned to their prisoner. He was now bound, and lied 
to a tree, and the savages we^ prepijrinff to direct their arrows 
at his breast. At this mstant, tne chief holding up the compaag 
tlie^ laid down their arms, and led kim in triumph ts^owhatai^ 
*heir king. ^ ^ 

Powhatan and his council |loomed him to deatn 
rhose counure and ffenius were peculiarly dangen 




Indians. Preparations were accordingly mode ; and when tb» 
time arrived. Smith was led out to execution. His head was laid 
upon a stone, and a club presented to (^owhatanl who himself 
claimed the honor of becoming the executioner.^ The savages 
in silence were circling round, and the gisnt arm of Powhatan 
had already raised the club to strike the fatal blovu when, to liie 
astonishment, the young and beautifuIVocahontaMhis daughter 
with a tihriek of terror, rushed from the throng, nod threw bv 
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•elf Hjjtm the body of Smith. At the Mune time, she cast an 
imploring^ look towards her ftirious, but astonished father, and, in 
all the eloquence of mute, but impassioned sorrow, besought 
AJs life. 

llie remainder of the scene wa< honorable to Powhatan. 
Tb« dub of the chief was still uplifted ; but a father's pit}- had 
touched his heart, and the eye that had at fir^t kindled with wrath, 
was now fast losing its fierceness. He looked round as if to col- 
lect his fortitude, or perhaps i6 find an excuse for his weakness, in 
the pity of the attendants. A similar sympathy^ had melted the 
wiTage throng, and seemed to join in the petitioki which tJie 
weeping Pocahontas felt, but durst not utter, *^ My fiitlier, let 
the prisoner live." Powhatan raised his daughter, and the cap- 
tive, scarcely yet assured of safety, from the earth. 
' Shortly anfer, Powhatan dismissed Capt. Smith, with assur 
ances of friendship ; and the next morning, accompanied with 
a guard of twelve men, he arrived safely at Jamestown, after a 
captivity of seven weeks.* 

in 1609, circumstances having arisen to interrupt tlie friendly 
dispontioiis of Powl^tan towards the colony ^e plotted their 
entire destructionJ^is design was to attack them unapprised, 
and to cut them 4r at a blow. \ « 

Ana dark and stormy night, theiieroiin^ocaliontai^astened alona 
t<r.lame8town, and disclosed the inhuman plot of her fatheia 
The colony were thus put on their guard, and their ruin averteiff 

It may be interesting to add, concerning Pocahontas, that some 
time after this, she was' married to an English gentleman of the 
name of Rolfe, with whom she visited England. She embraced 
the Christian religion, and was baptized by the name of Rebeo 
ca. She left one son, who had several daughters, the descend 
ants of srhom inherited her lands in Virginia, and are among tha 
most re%>ectable families in that state. 

6. Thexolony, thus commenced, spon experienced a 
variety of ^amities, incidental, perhaps, to infant settle- 
ments, but not the less painfu] and discouraging. Ineffi- 
ciency and a want of harmony marked .the proceedings 
of the council. Provisions were scarce, and of a poor 
quality. The neighboring tribes of Indians became 
jealous and hostile ; and, more than all, sickness spread 
among them, and carried a large proportion of their 
number to an early grave. 

liy the middle of July, they were so distreraed with the bad- 
Bess and scarcity of provisions, with sickness, labor, and contin* 

• Bark's Virginia 
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ul gmr^Ag a«aih8t the enemy, that scarcely ten of tlie wliolv 

companj coula walk, or even stand alone. Bv the end of th« 
montk, fifty of their number were no more. Amonff the dead, 
^na that enterprising gentleman, Captain Gtosnoldi m pnjectoi^ 
of the whole scheme of the plantation. 

To increase their misfortanes, the president emfaezzlsd the 
pnblic stores, and attempted to nm away with the company'* 
i>aik, and to returb to England. It was tnerefore foond necef- 
*^fy, for the common safety, to displace liim. Mr. Ratcliflb watf 
elected to the presidency . But it very soon appeared that hi* 
abilities were- t>y no means equal to the eziffenciee ofthe compa^ 
17 ; and the whole weight of fovenmient fell, therefore, on CapL 
JohnSHdth.» * * > r 

The condition of the colony was, at length, wnnewlMl im* 
proved, and their courage renewed, by the arrival of Capt. New- 
P<^)(who had been despatched to £ngland,) with asunply of 
pTOTtdons, and an additional number of men. This numoerwas 
Bot lonv ailer au^ented, and afluther eupplV of necessaries re- 
ceived, by the amval of Capt. Nelson, who had sailed m company 
^th Newport, bnt who had been separated from lum during « 
<tonn, anafor some time was supposed to be lost With these 
accessions, the colonists now amounted tdtwo hundred men. Thif 
Bomber was still further increased, befofc the end of 1608J)3r<be 
Jfnval of seventy colonists, among whom were many pm^nsof 

6.1 Early in the year 1609, the London company/ not 
hnng realized their anticipated profit from their new 
^ablishment in America, obtained fr<Mn the king a new 
charter, with more ample privileges. Under this charter, 
Thomas West, otherwise called Lord De la War, was 
appointed governor for life. 

„Z[^* company, under their new act of incorporation, was styled, 
ine treasurer and company of adventurers and planters for th# 
^ colony in Virginia," They were now granted in absolute 
^^jWhat had formerly been conveyed only in trust-*« 
jemtory extending from Point Comfort two hundred miles north 
i^d Bouth, along &e coast, and throughout, the lan4. ftom sea 

J- Lord De la War, being appointed governor of the 
^lony, but not being able to leave England, immediately 
'^^patched to America nine ehips an^ffive hundred men. 
"Oder command of Sir Thomas Gates, his lieutenant^ ana 

*Trambuil r^^a]o 
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Sir George Summers, his adihiral. Eight of these shipd 
anWed in safety at Jamestown, in the month of August ^ 
but that on board of which was Sir Thomas and other 
officers, being wrecked on the Bermudas, did not arrivQ 
till May of the following year. 

The ship, thus wrecked, contained one hundred and fifty per 
sons, the whole of whom were, for a time, in extreme danger at 
being lost. For three days, they were obliged to labor incessant^ 
Ij at the pump. The leak, however, still increasing, it was 
attempted to run her on shore ; but she stranded, at the distance 
of three quarters of a mile from land. By the help of the boats, 
however, the crew and passengers were all saved; and, having 
built two small vessels, again set sail for Virginia, where thevi 
arrived at the time stated above. 

V@. At the time Sir Thomas and the other officers ar-l 
rived, the colony had become reduced to circumstances 
of great depression. > Capt. Smith, in consequence of a 
severe accidental wound, had some time before returned 
to England. His departure was followed by disastrous 
consequences. Subordination and industry ceased ; the 
Indians became hostile, and refused the usual supplies 
of provisions. Famine ensued ; and to such extremities 
had they sunk, that the skins of the horses were de- 
voured, as were also the bodies of Indians whom they 
had killed, and even the remains of deceased friends. 
Of five hundred persons, sixty only remained. At this 
juncture, the shipwrecked from Bermuda arrived. An 
immediate return to England was resolved upon ; and, 
with that intent, they embarked. But, just as they were 
leaving the mouth of the river, Lord De la War fortu- 
nately appeared, with supplies of men and provisi )ns, 
and they were persuaded to return. By means of his 
yidicious management, the condition of the colony soon 
Ivore a better aspect, and for several years continued to 

rosper. 

It was unfortunate, however, for the colony, that ill health 
obliged Lord De ia War, in March, Ibll, to leave 'the adminis- 
tration. He was succeeded by Sir Thomas Dale, who arrived in 
May. Hitherto, no ri|rht of property in land had been establibh- 
ed, but the produce of labor was depoeitcdria jmblic stores, and 
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■hared in comnum. To remedy- the indolence and indiflbieac* 
nowing out of such a sygtemi Sir Thomas assigned to each in- . 
Habitant a lot of three acres as his own, and a certain portion 
of time to cultivate it. The adirantages of this measure wer« 
loon so apparent, that another assignment of fifty acres wat 
made, and not long after the plan of working in a common field 
ras abandoned. 

9. In 1613^seyeral Datch merchants ere<^ed a fort 
on Hudson's river, where Albany now stand^and a few 
trading houses on the 'island of New York» at that time 
called by the Indians Manhattan. 

Hudson's riveY derires its name fromAenry HudsonI an En? • 
lishman by birth, but who, at the time of this disr.oT^ry, was m 
the service of the Dutch East India Company. Hudson left the 
Texel on the 20th of March, 1609, with the design ef penetrat- 
ing to thdj^East Indiedfey sailing a north-wostward course* 
Failing in mis, he proc Aaed along the shores of Newfoundland, 
and thence southward as far as Chesapeake and Delaware bays. 
Thence returning northward, he discovered and sailed up the 
river which now bears his name. . ^ ^ 

By virtue of this discovery, ths DutcMait^laim to the coun* 
tiy, and the following year several Duton merchants sent ships 
to the river to open a trade with the natives. The claim thus 
set up by the Dutehj was denied by the court of England, not 
on the ground that Hudson was not the first to discover and en-^ 
ter the river, but that, being an English subject, the right to the 
country belonged to them. 

The Duteh, having planted themselves at Manhattan, were 
visited the same year bwCapt. Argal,>9f Virginia, with a naval 
force, who demanded the surrender of the p£ice to the English 
crown, as properly constituting a part of Virginia. The Dutoli 
governor; finding himself incapsble of resistance, submitted him ■ 
self and Ids colony to the king of England, and under him to 
the governor of Virginia. Notwithstanding this surrender, the 
country still continued to be called, as before i/New Netherluids| 
and the settl^ent^ the place w:here New TorK now stands,|New 
Amsterdam./ These names they retained till the final conquest 
of the counlJy by the English, in 1664. (See Sec, 37.) 

10. In 1614, Capt. John Smith sailed from Enjgland, 
with two ships, to North Vurginia. During this voyage, 
he ranged the coast from Penobscot to Cape Cod, and 
gave names to several points of land, which now, for the 
first time, were discovered. On his return home, bav« 
ing formed a map of the country, he presentefl it to 
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Prince Charles, who, in the warmth of admiratioR, de^ 
clared that the country should be called New £ngi.and| 
Cape Ann was so called by the prince in filial respect 
to his mother. 

11. The year 1619 forms a memorable epoch in 
the history of Virginia, a provincial legislature bein^ 
at this time introduced, in which the colonists were 
represented by delegates chosen by themselves. 

This colonial assembly, the first legislature to which the peo^ 
^e of America sent representatives, was convoked by Sir Georg^ 
, I eajrdly, the governor-general of the colony, and met at James* 
fown, on the 19th of June. Before this, the colonists had beei] 
tilled rather as soldiers in garrison, by martial law ; but now they 
were invested with the privileges of freemen. They were di^ 
vided into eleven corporations, each of which was repTe8ente<^ 
in the assembly. 

The following year, the colony received a laree accession 
lo their number. Eleven ships arrived, with twelve hundred 
and sixt^ persons, for settlement. Nearly one thousand colonists 
were resident here before. In order to attach them still more to 
the country, Sif Edwin Sandys, the treasurer of the company, 
recommended to send over a pumber of young women of reputa- 
ble character, to become wives to the planters. Accordingly 
nine^ at this time came over, and sixty the following year. 
These were sold to the planters at the price, at first, of one hun- 
dred, and', afterwards, one hundred and 'fifty pounds of tobacco. 
Tobacco, at this time, was worth three shillings per pound. 
Debts incurred for the purchase of wives were recoverable before 
any othem. 

Accessions to the colony, of a different character, wer^ also 
made about this time. By order of Kinff James, one hundred 
persons c€ profligate character, who had rendered themselves 
obnoxious to government by their crimes, were sent to the colony 
by way of punidiment. This, perhaps designed for its benefit, 
as the exiles were chiefly employed as laborers, was ultimately 
preiudicial to its prosperity. 

During the year 1620, slave-holding was introduced into the 
•olony. A Dutch ship firom Africa, touching at Jamestown, 
landed twenty nenoes for sale. These were purchased by the 
planters; ana wim thests was introduced an evil into the coun- 
try, the sad effects of which are felt to the ^sent day. 

13. Hie year 16S^ marks the era of the first settling 
of New Snghmd. On the 32d of December of this 
year, a colony originally from England^ known by th^ 
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name r*f f Puritan^ landed atlP/ymott/AllMassachu- 
8ette|and began the settlement oT that plac^ Although 
natix^s afl Engl and j^hcy were driven thence by tWarin 
of persecution, for urging a more thorough reforiaation 
in the church of tlngland. , 

They fled from England, first to Amsterdam, in Hol- 
land, in 1607, with their pastor, the Rev. Mr. Robin- 
son. From Amsterdam, they soon after removed to 
licyden, where they continued until they embarked for 
America. 

Among the motives which influenced them to remove 
to America,rthe prospect of enjoying " a purer worshi[>^ 
and greater liberty of conscience," was the principal.,' 
To secure these objects, they were willing to become 
exiles from ^civilized countryf and encounter the dan- 
gers and privations which might meet them in a wiU 
dernpss. 

The people who first settled New £ii(rland were principally 
from the counties of Nottinghamshire, Lancashire, and York- 
shire. In these counties, there pre vailed,. about the year 1602, 
an extensive revival of religion. The new converts, wishing to 
worship God in a manner more simple than was observed in the 
established church, but not being allowed to do it while ther ' 
continued members of it, agreed upon a seiMiration from it; and, 
for theiwke of peace Jand more liberty ot conscience, resolved 
upon i/ removal to tne States of Holland, which, at that time, 
gmnted a free toleration to different denominations of Prot- 
estants. 

The leader of these emij^rants, in the year 1607, was an able 
and pious man, Mr. John Koblnson, who, witii hijs congregation, 
having disposed of their property, prepared for the-ir removal, 
with a design to fix themselves at Amsterdam ; but now they 
found the ports and harbors carefully watched ; and, tlie desigii 
of this congregation being suspected, strict orders were given 
that they imoufd not be sunered to depart. 

They were compelled to use tlie most, secret methods, to give 
extravagant fees to seamen, by whom, notwithstanding, 3iey 
were onibXi betrayed. Twice they attempted to embark, but were 
discovered and prevented. At another time, having got on board 
a ship, with their effects, the ship-master sailed a little distance, 
and then returned, and delivered them to the resentment of 
their enemies. 

The next year, tliej made another attempt, in which, after the 
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leVerest trial«, they succeeded. Having engaged a ship belong 
ing to Holiand, for their conveyance, they were going on boara. 
By Bome treachery, their enemies had been informed of their 
design, and, at this juncture, a great number of armed men came 
upon them. A part of the men were on board, without any of 
their effects ; the women and children were in a bark approach- 
ing the ship. The Dutch captain, api>rehen8iye of danger to 
himself, hoisted sail, and, wiUi a fair wind, directed his courstt 
to Holland. 

The passe'toffers Used evary effort to persuade him to return, 
but in yain. They saw their wives- and children fall into the 
hands of merciless enemies, while unable to afford theni any re- 
lief. They had none of their effects, not even a change of 
elothes, on board. 

A violent storm came on, which raged seven days, without 
intermission. By the violence of the storm, they were driven to 
the coast of Norway. On a uudden, the sailors exclaimed, '^ The 
fthip has foundered ; she sinks ; she sinks !" The seamen trem- 
bled in despair ; the pilgrims looked up to Grod, and cried, ^< Yet, 
Lord, thou canst save ; yet, Lord, thou canst save." To the 
astonishment of all, the vessel soon began to rise ; rode out the 
storm, and, at lengthy reached its destined port. After some 
time, all their friends whc had been lefl, arrived safely in Hoi 
land. 

This congregation fixed their residence at Amsterdam. But, 
in consequence of some unhappy disputes which then agitated 
the other Enfflish churches in that city, they thought it prudent 
to remove. Accordingly, they retired tiie next year, and settled 
in the city of Leyden. Here they were kindly received, and 
enjoyed a quiet habitation. As the flames of religious tyranny 
and persecution continued to rage in England, many of theii 
countrymen joined them. Under the able ministry of their be 
loved pastor, they continued in great union and prosperity, and 
became a numerous congregation. 

After remaining a number of years in Holland, this little flock 
found their situation, on many accounts, unpleasant. The im- 
moralities of their neighbors were dangerous to tiie rising ffene 
ration ; the difficulties of procuring a comfortable living induced 
not a few of their sons to enter the Dutch armies ; and, at no di»> 
tant day, there was reas(m to apprehend their posterity would 
become incorporated with the people of the country, and their 
church become extinct. 

These considerations, added to the more powerful motive, the 
hope of laying a foundation for the extensive advancement of 
the kingdof^ of Christ in the western wilderness, induced them 
to remove to America. Previous to their final determination, as 
their governing maxim always was '» jv »U thy ways acknowl 
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edge Cxod, and h« shall direct thypaths/' they Mt apart a day 
for fasting and prayer, to seek direction from Grcd.* 

Having decided to settle in Virginia, their next object was to 
obtain & patent, which the^ at length effected, from me London 
company. At the same time, they received from King James 
an intimation, that they should not be molested in respect to the 
enjoyment of their religion. They now began to prepare them- 
selves for their momentous enterprise. For this purpose, they 
procured two vessels, the Speedwell and the Mavflower. The 
Speedwell, of sixty tons, they purchased in Holland, with the 
intention of keeping her for their accommodation in America. 
The Mayflower^ of one hundred and eighty tons, they hired at 
London. 

All things bein^ in readiness for their departure fromLeydea, 
they kept a day of solemn humiliation and prayer. On the 21it 
of July, the pilgrims we»t to Delfthaven, a place about twenty 
miles from Leyden, and two miles from Rotterdam. Here they 
were to embark. To this port they were kindly attended by 
many of their brethren and friends from Amsterdam, as well 
as from Leyden. Leaving Delflhaven, they sailed fox South* 
hanipton, at which place uiey were joined by l^e rest of their 
company from London, in the Mayflower. On the 5th of Au- 
gust, 1620, both vessels set sail for the new world ; but before 
proceeding far, the Speedwell sprung a-leak, and at Plymouth^ 
whither they put in, she was condemned as not seaworthy^ 
Under these circumstances, a part of the emigrants were dis- 
missed, and the rest were taken on board of the Mayflower. 

With one hundred passengers, this vessel sailed from Plymduth, 
September 6th. "For two months they were tossed ana driven 
upon the tempestuous ocean ; till, at length, on the 9th of No- 
vember, they had tlie happiness to descry the bleak and dreary 
shores of Cape Cod. The part then discovered was Sandy 
Point, called Cape Malabar, in Chatham. But they were still 
remote from the place which they had selected for a habitation. 
It was their intention to settle near the mouth of the Hudson. 
Toward that river they now bent their course. But the wintry 
season, the stormy prospect, " the perilous shoak and breakers ' 
in their way, induced Uiem to relinquish their design, and seek 
the nearest resting ]^<ce, where they might hope for tolerable 
accommodations. They therefore turned back, sailed round 
Race Point, and, after two days, November 11th, anchored in 
Cape Cod harbor, between Cape Cod and'Plymouth.t 

Before landihg, having devoutly given thanks to God for their 
safe arrival, they ibrmed themselves into a body politic, forty- 
one signing a solemn contract, according to the provisions of 
which they were to be governed. Mr. John Carver was elected 
governor for one year. 

♦ Bobbui8»a New Englind Fathers. t Dr. Pa»»«h. 
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** Crovernment being thus establiBhed, sixteen men, well armed, 
with a few othen, were sent on shore the some daV; t» fetch 
wood and make discoveries ; but they returned at nigiit, without 
having found any person or habitation; The company, having 
rested on the Lord s day, disembarked on Monday, the 13th of 
November; and soon aner proceeded to. mlike fuitiier discoiveiy 
of the country. 

" On Wednesday, the 15th, Miles Standish and sixteen armed 
men, in searching for a convenient place for settlement^ saw five 
or six Indians, whom they followed several miles, until night; 
but, not overtaking them, were constrained to lodge in the woods. 
The next day, they discovered heaps of earth, one of wliichthev 



at, they left them i 
they also found baskets of corn, a quantity of which tHey canied 
away in a great kettle, found at the ruind of an Indian house. 
This providential discovery ^ave them seed for a fliture harvest, 
and preserved the infant colony from famine. Before the close 
of the month, Afrs. Susannah White became the mother of an 
infant son, who was called Perigrine ; and this was the first child, 
of European extraction, bom in New' England. 

'^ On the 6th of Deceniber, the shallob was sent out with sev 
eral of the principal men. Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Sttindish, 
and others, and eight or ten seamen, to sail round tlie bay, in 
search of a place for settlement. The next day, this company 
was divided ; and, while some travelled on shore, others coasted 
in the shallop. Early on the morning of the 8th, tlioee on 
shore were surprised by a flight of arrows from a party of In- 
dians ; but on the discharge of the English muskets, the'^tndians 
Instantly disappeared. 

^* The shallop, after imminent hazard from the loss of its rudder 
and mast in a storm, and from shoals which it narrowly escaped, 
reached a small island on the night of the 8th ; and here the 
company, the next day, which was the last da^ of the week, re- 
loosed themselves with pious gratitude for tlieir safety. On this 
island thev kept the Christian sabbath. The day following, tfhey 
sounded the harbor, and found it fit for shipping ; went on shore, 
and explored the adjacent land, where tliey saw various cornfield? 
and brooks ; arid judging tlie situation to be convenient for a set- 

lement, thev returned with tlie welcome intelligence to the ship. 
** On tlie i5tli, they weighed anchor, and proceeded witJi the 

hip fpr this newly-discovered port, where mey arrived on tlie 
following day. On the 18th and 19th, tliey went on shore for 
<iis<soveiy, but returned at night to the shipf On tlie morning 
of the 2uth, after imploring divine guidance, they went on shore 
'n, to fix on some place for immediate settlement. After 
'ig the country, they concluded to settle 6u a high ground. 
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^cin^ the bay, where the land was cleared, and the water was 
•icellent. 




'* On Saturday, the 23d, as many of the companjr as could, 
i^ith convenience, went on shore, and felled and carried timber 
Ui the spot desired for the erection of a building. for eommon use. 
Oa the Lord's day, the 24th, the people on shore were alarmed by 
the, cry of Indians, and expected an assault ; but they continued 
unmolested. On Monday, the 25th, they began to build the first 
house. A platfbrm for their ordnance demanding their earliest 
attention, they be^an one on the 28th. on a hul, which com- 
manded an extensive prospect of the plain beneath, of the ex- 
panding bay, and oi the distant ocean. 

" In me afternoon, they divided their whole company into nine- 
teen families ; measured put the ground, and assigned to every 
person by lot half a pole in breadth, and three pdes in length, 
for houses and gardens. Though most of the company were on 
board the ship on the Lord's day, Dec. 31st, yet some of them 
kept sabbath for the first time in their new house. Here, there- 
fore, is fixed tlie epoch of their settlement, which, in jgrateful 
remembrance of the Christian friends whom they found at the 
last town they left in their native country, tliCy called Ftym&uth, 
This was the foundation of the first English town built in N -w 
fclngland."* 



* Holmes's Annals 
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13. In November, 1620, the same month in which the 
Puritans arrived on the American coast, Jaihes I. issued 
a patent granting to the Duke of Lenox, Ferdinando 
(Jorges, and others, styling themselves " The Council of 
Plymouth, in the county of Devon, for planting and 
govertiing New England, in America," the territory be- 
tween the 40th and 48th degrees of north latitude, and 
extending through the main land from sea to sea> 

This territory had, until this time, been known by the name 
of North Virginia ; but now it received the nam« of New Eng- 
land, by roysQ authority. The patent thus issued to' the council 
of Plymou&i, was the foundation of all the subsequent grants, 
upder which the colonies of New England were settled. 

14. In March, 1621^ the colony of Plymouth, through 
Gov. Carver, entered into a league of friendship, com- 
merce, and mutual defence, with Masassoit, the great 
sachem of the neighboring Indians. This treaty, which 
was strictly observed until the breaking. Out of Philip's 
war, (a period of more than fifty years,) gave general 
peace to the colony, and laid the foundation for their in- 
timate and. amicable correspondence with the neighbor- 
ing Indian tribes. 

The person chiefly instrumental in bringing this event to pass, 
WM Samoset/a sagamore or chie^f the country lyin^ at the dis* 
tance of about five days' journey. ' He was the first visitant of the 
colony at Plymouth, and-greatly surprised the iuhabitants, by call 
ing out, as he entered tlieir village, f Welcome, Englishmen ! wel 
eome, Englishmen/' He had conversed witli th/£nglish%sher- 
menfw^ho nad come to the eastern coas^ and had learned some of 
the language. He informed the colonynhat the place where they 
were settled, was called by the IndioxiefPatuxetf that, five years 
before, a plague had swept off all the natives from the place, so 
that there was neither man, wonian, nor child remaining. Frov 
idenoe had thus singularly (Hrepared the way for the colonies to 
take possession of the land without molesting a^ngle owner. 

S&moset, having been treated withMiospitalityby these stran- 
gers, was disposed to cultivate a further acquaintance vn\h tliem ; 
and, on his third visit, was accompanied byfSquant(^a native of 
the country, who hj^l been carried away in 1614 (by one Hunt^ 
and sold into/Spam,' but had been talien to London, whence h« 

d returned to America, 
^ey informed the English thayMasassoit^ the greatest sachem 
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<if Ihe neighboring Indians, was near, witli a guard ofllnxtj taenj/ 
Mutual distrusv prevented, for some time, any advances from 
either side. Bnt/Bquanto/vvho was at length sent to Maeassoit. 
returned, sajing Ihat the 'sachem /wished the English, to send 
Borne one to confer with him J Mr. Edward Winslow^was ao* 
cordinglj sent, bearing Bultaole presents to the chief. . These 
proving acceptable, M^assoit lefl^r. Winslo\w in the custody 
of his men asjk hdl^tage, and ventured to the English, by whom 
he was hospitably entertained, and with whom he concluded the 
treaty already noticed. 

15. In 1621,, the colony of Virginia received from 
the London company, through Sir Francis, Wyat, who, 
at this tin^e, arrived as governor, a more perfect consti- 
tution and form of government. The powers of thi? 
government were vested in a governor and two coun« 
cils. One of these was called the council of state, to 
advise and assist the governor. This council was to 
be appointed and removed by the company. The 
other was called the general assembly, consisting of the 
council of state, and two burgesses, or representatives, 
deputed from eich town, hundred, or plantation. This 
assembly met annually, and were intrusted with the 
business of framing laws for the colony, the governor 
having a negative upon their proceedings. No lawa 
were valid until ratified by a court of the company in 
England. 

16. In 1622, the Virginia colony, which for sorao 
time had enjoyed great prosperity, and had. received fre- 
quent accessions, experienced a stroke which proved 
nearly fatal. The successor of Powhatan, who was 
of a proud, revengeful spirit, and extremely hostile to 
the colony, concerted a plan to cut them off at a' blow 
On the 22d of March, it was so far put in execution, 
that three hundred and forty-seven of the colony, men, 
women, and children, were butcherec} almost in the sa^ie 
instant. 

The chief by whom this massacre was planned, and under ' 
whom it was executed, was Opecancanough, the successor of 
Powhatan, but a deadly foe to the English. The whole Indian 
population in the surrounding country had been enlisted by thi' 
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artf\i1 chief, and yet they visited the English settlements, an4 
even purchased- anns and borrowed boat^ to enable them to ac- 
complish their 'savage purpose. 

" Qn the very morning of the fatal day, as also the evening 
before, they came, as at other times, into the houses of the Eng- 
lishj with deer, turlseys, fish, and otUer things to dell. At mid- 
day, the hour appointed, the blow fell ; and, in the work of death, 
neither sex nor age was spared. So quick was the execution, that 
few perceived the weapon or the blow which despatched them. 

*^ Those who had sufficient warning to make resistance, saved 
their lives. Nathaniel Causie, an old soldier of Capt. Smith's, 
though cruelly wounded, cleaved down one of his assailants 
with an axe, upon which the whole party who had surrounded 
him fled, and he escaped. At ajiother place two men held pos* 
session of a house, against sixty Indians. At Warrasqueake, a 
Mr. Baldwin, whose wife was so badly wounded that she lay 
for dead, by repeatedly discharging his musket, drove off the 
enemy, and saved both her and nimself.. . Ralph Uamer, the his- 
torian, defended himself in his house successfully, with spades, 
axes and brickbats. One family, living near Martin's Hundred, 
where as many as seventy-three of the English were slain, not 
only escaped uie massacre, but heard nothing of it, till two or 
three days afterwards. Jamestown and some of the neighboring 
nlaces were saved by^the disclosure of a Christian Indian, named 
t)hanco, who was confidentially informed of the design by his 
brother, on the morning of the 22d."* As soon as the English 
had time to recover themselves, they rose to avenge the death 
of their slaughtered friends, ai^d succeeded in driving far into 
the wilderness such as they could not destroy. But Ify means of 
the calamities which fell upon the English, their settlements were 
reduced from eighty to eight ] and by the year 1624, out of nine 
thousand persons who haa been sent from England, but eighteen 
hundred existed in the colony. 

17. While the Virginians were mourning their 
losses, the Plymouth colony began to experience the 
distresses of famine. By the time their planting was 
finished, in 1623, they were destitute of bread and corn. 
The most gloomy anticipations were indulged, but, by a 
remarkable and well-attested interference of Divine 
Providence, they were delivered. 

, From the third week in May to the middle of July, tliere was 
no rain. Their com, for which they had made their utmost exer- 
tions, withered underthe.heatof a scorching sun, and the greater 
part of it appeared irrecoverably lost. The Indians, seeing tlieir 



* Thatcher's liidiau Eiogrnphv^ . 
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prospects, observed that they would soon b« mbdned by famine, 
v/henUury should find them an e:3sy prey. A public fast was ap- 
pointed and observed with great solemnity. The morning and 
most of the day was clear and hot, but towards evening, the 
r.londs collected, and, like the gracious influences of Gud, tbo 
min descended in moderate yet copious showers. This revived 
tJieir expiring crop, and produced a plentiful harvest. After which 
they observed a day of public thanksgiving, the ori<^in of tlie 
annual thanksgiving which is now observed In New England.* 

18. In 1623, a number of persons from Engl arc! were 
sent to America by Ferdinando Gorges, to form settle- 
ments on lands which had been granted to them by the 
council of Plymouth, between the Merrimac and Saga- 
dahok, and extending from the ocean west to the rivfers 
of Canada. These settlers, arriving in the river Piscat- 
aqua, began two settlements, one at the mouth, called 
Little Harbor ; the other still higher up the river, at Co- 
checo, afterwards called Dover. These were the first 
settlements in New HAMrsumc. 




19. In 1624, the J^ndon company, which had settled 
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Virginia, was dissolved by an act of King James I. un- 
der pretext of the calamities which had befallen the 
colony, and the dissensions which had agitated the com- 
pany. Their charter was taken away, and the govern- 
ment of the colony assumed by the crown. The king ' 
himself appointed the governor, in whom, with twelve 
counsellors, the powers of government were vested. 

The London company, thus dissolved, consisted of {fientlemen 
of noble and disinterested views, who had expended more than 
one hundred thousand pounds of their fortunes in this first at- 
tempt to plant an Enghsh colony in America ; and more than 
nine thousand persons had been sent from the mother country to 
people this new settlement. At the time of t}ie dissolution of 
the company, scarcely two thousaud persons survived. 

The dissolution of the charter was a most arbitrary act in the 
king y and not less arbitrary and odious were his subsequent reg- 
ulations. Under these the people lived and suffered tilj 163<5. 
At this tiihe, inflamed to madness by the oppressive conduct of 
Sir John Harvey, the then governor, they seized him, and sent 
him prisoner to England. Tneir conduct in this was so displeas- 
ing to the king, Charles I., successor of James I., that he sent 
Harvey back. But, in 1639, the king appointed Sir William 
Berkley to succeed him, with instructions again to allow the Vir- 
ginians to elect representatives. (For the continuation of the 
history of Virginia, see Sec. 45.) 

20. It has been stated that the lands upon which the 
Plymouth colony settled, were granted by the crown to 
" the Council of Plymouth," in England, in November, 
1620. This was the same month that the Puritans had 
arrived in the country. {Sec, 13.) * Being apprized 
of this grant, the colony, in 1626, began to take meas- 
ures to purchase these lands. The negotiations for this 
purpose ended the next year in a patent, which the com- j 
pany granted them for one thousand eight hundred ' 
pounds sterling, with ample powers of government. 

The 'Government of the colony was at first formed and conducted ' 
according to a voluntary compact, entered into before landing 
(See. 12.) Till the year 1624, it consisted of a governor and one 
assistant only. From this period, five were annually chosen, the 
-ovemor having a double vote. The number of assistants was 
rwards increased to seven. The laws of the colony were 
ted, and the affairs of government conducted, by these 
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officers, for near twenty years. In 1639, the towns in this coIo* 
ny, for the first time, sent deputies. The colony continued dis- 
tinct near seventy years, until IGDl, when, by charter of William 
and Mary, it wa« united to the colony of Massachusetts smd 
the Province of Maine. 

21. In 1628, the foundation was laid for another colo- 
ny in New^ngland, by the name of the Colony of Mas-' 
sachusetts bay. At this time, several enterprising men 
purchased of the council of Plymouth the territory 
which constituted the above colony. The same year, 
the purchasers sent out Mr. John Endicot, with about a 
hundred adventurers, to commence a settlement, which 
they effected at Salem, at that time called, by the Indians, 
Naumkeak. 

The territory included in the colony^ of Massachusetts Bay, ex- 
tended three miles north of the Merrimac river, and three miles 
south of Charles river^ and east and west from the Atlantic to the 
South sea. 

The settlement of Massachusetts Bay, like this colony of 
Plymouth, was commenced by non-conformists, for the purpose 
of enjoying greater religious liberty in matters of worsnip and 
discipline. Among the most active in this enterprise was Mr 
£ndipot, already mentioned, and Mr. White, a pious and active 
minister of Dorchester, in England. 

22. The following year, 1629, the Massachusetts 
company was confirmed by King Charles in their title 
to the soil ; -and, at the same time, received the powers 
of civil government. They were incorporated by the 
name of " the Governor and Company of Massachusetts 
Bay, in New England." Soon after, a form of govern- 
ment for the new colony was settled. Mr. Endicot, 
already in the colony, was appointed governor. 

On the appointment of Mr. Endicot as governor, an expedi 
tion was fitted out for the purpose of giving an impulse to tho 
colony. Five ships were provided, which, oeing laden with cat- 
tle and other necessaries, sailed firom England, with nearly three 
hundred planters, and arrived at Salem in June. They found 
tlie settlement in prosperous circumstances; yet, not being them- 
selves pleased with the situation of Salem, two hundred of them 
removed, and settled at a place which they called Ckarlestown. 

23. In the month of August of the same year, it was 
determined by the company in England, that the gov- 
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eminent and the patent of the p!ahtation should be trans- 
ferred from London to Massachusetts Bay. At the same 
time, a new election of officers for tlie colony took 
place. Jolm Winthrop was chosen governor, and Thom- 
.as Dudley deputy-gorernor. Soon after their appoint- 
ment, they sailed with a large company, some of whom 
fettled at Charlestown, others at Boston, and - ia towns 
adjacent. 

On the arrivaVof Gov. Winthrop, in June, ifrhocontintied from 
t]iat time to bis d«ath the head and father of the . colony , he 
found the plantation in a distressed and suffering state. In the 
prec€vding autumn, tlie colony contained about three hundred 
inhabitants. Eighty of these had died, and a great part oF 
tlie survivors werd in a weak and sickiy state. Their supply of 
corn was not sufficient for more than a fortnight, and their other 
provisions were nearly exhausted. 

In addition to these evils, they were informed that a combina- 
tion of the various tribes of Indians was forming for the utter ex- 
tirpation of the colony. Their strength was weakness, but their 
confidence was in God, and they were not fv>rsaken. Many of 
the planters, who arrived thia summer, after long voyages, were 
in a sickly state, and disease continued to rage Sirough the sea- 
son. By the close of the year, the number of deaths - exceeded 
two hundred. Among these were several of the principal per> 
sons in the colony. Mr. Hij^ginson, the venerable minister of 
Salem, spent about a year with that parent church, jind was re- ^ 
moved to the church in glory. His excellent colleague, Mr. 
Skelton, did not long survive him. Mx. Johnson, one of the 
assistants, and his lady, who was a great patroness of the sell le- 
nient, died soon after their arrival. Of the latter, an early his- 
torian observes, " She left an earthly paradise, in the fkmily of 
an earldom, to encounter the sorrows of a wilderness, for the 
entertainments of a pure worship in the house of God ; and then 
imme'diately left that wilderness for the heavenly paradise." 

The succeeding winter commenced in December wHh great 
severity. Few of the houses which had been erected were c6m- 
fortable, and the most of them were miserable coverings. Un- 
used to such severities of climate, the poor people suffered 
severely from the cold. Many were frozen to death. The in- 
conveniences of their accommodations increased the diseases 
which continued to prevail ajaiong them. 

But their constancy had not yet been brought to the last trial. 
During the continuance of the severe season, their stock of pro- 
viflions began to fail. Those v/ho wanted were supplied by those 
who possessed, as long a» Tjiy remained. A poor man came to Uic 
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fov^rnor to complain, i^nd vfw informeci thait}i« lasilinesd of hi* 
ouse was in the oven. . Many bub$»idted upon BhcU-lish. ground- 
nuts, and acorna, which, at that seaiion, could not have been pro 
cured but witli the utmost diSiculty. , 

In consideration of their perilous condition, the sixtli day of 
February was appointed ^r a day of public fastinff and prn^-er, 
to seek deliverance from God, On tlie fifth of February, Uie 
day before tlie appointed fast, tlie ship Lion, wliich had been 
i»ent to England for supplies, arrived laden with provisions. She 
had a stormy passage, and rode amidst heavy drifts of ice, after 
entering the harbor. These provisions were distributed amouff 
the people, according to tlieir necessities, and their appointed 
fast was exchanged for a day of genera] thanksgiving.* 

24. In 1632, Charles I. completed a patent to CoBcil- 
lus Calvert, otlierwisie called Lord Bahimbre, which had 
been designed for his father, by which was conveyed to 
him a tract of country on the Chesapeake bay, which, 
in honor of Henrietta Maria, daughter, of Henry the 
Great of France, he named Marvland. 

George Calvert, the father, having Embraced the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, found his situation in England so unpleasant, that, 
for the sake of enjoying his religious opinions in peace, he made 
u visit'to America, and Itavin^ explored the territory above men- 
tioned, returned to Kngland, tor the purpose of procuring a pat 
ent of it. Before it was completed, he died, and the patent was 
made out to his son, Cecil. l>y Uiis patent, the latter came intc 
possession of tlie country from tlie Potomac to the 40th dt$gree 
of north latitude, 'i'his grant covered the laud which had long 
1>efore been granted to Virginia, as what was now granted Ui 
J^rd Baltimore was in part subsequently given to Wimam Penn. 
3n consequence of these arbitrary acts ol tlie crown, long and 
<ibstinate contentions arose between tJie descendants of Penn and 
Lord Baltimore. 

25. In 1633, Lord Baltimore appointed his brother, 
Leonard Calvert, governor of the province, who, with about 
two hundred planters, mostly Roman Catholics, left Eng- 
land near the close of this year^ and arriving, in 1634, at 
the mouth of the river Potomac, purchased of the Indians 
Yoamaco, a considerable village, where they formed a 
settlement, to which they gave the name of St. Masy. 

The charter granted to the inhabitants of Maryland, conferred 
on them more ample privileges than had been conferred on any 

• Itoi»biiui*8 Now England Fathers 
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other colony in America. Amon^ these privileg'es was that r^ 
passing laws without any reservation, on the part of the crowa^ 
to revoke them. This and other favorable circumstances coa 
tributed to the rapid eettlement of Marylandt 

At first, when few in number, the freemen assembled in per- 
son, and enacted the necessary laws ; but, in 1039, it was found 
expedient to constituta a " house of assembly." . This consisted 
of representatives chosen by the people, of others appointed by 
tlie proprietor,und of the goveritor and secretary, who sat together 
In 1650, the legislative body was divided into an upper and lower 
house — the members of the former being appointed by the pro 
prietor; those of the latter by the people. 

Few of the colonies escaped intestine troubles ; nor did Maryland 
form an exception. In li)45, a rebellion broke out, chiefly caused 
by one William Clayborne. This man, under license uom the 
king, had, as early as 1631, formed a settlement on thfe island of 
Kent; and when the gtant was made to Lord Baltimore, he re- 
fused to submit to his authority. Being convicted of murder 
and other high crimes, he fled ; but, in 1645, he returned, and^ 
heading a party of insurgents, for a time overthrew tlie ffovern- 
ment. The next year, order was restored, and Calvert, the gov- 
ernor,' who had been obliged to flee, resumed his office. 

In 1652, Lord Baltimore was deprived of the government, by 
the English parliament ; but at the restoration in 1660, Philip 
Calvert was appointed governor, and the ancient order of things 
was restored. In 1689, on tlie accession of William and Mary, 
persons in their interest usurped the government of the colony ; 
but in 1716, the proprietor was restored to his rights. From this 
time until the revolution, he continued to enjoy them ; but, at 
this latter date, the people assumed the government to them- 
selves 

26. In 1633, the first house was erected in Connecti- 
cut. This was a trading-house at Windsor, the mate- 
rials of which a party of Plymouth adventurers trans- 
ported in a vessel up Connecticut rirer. 

The first discoveries made of this part of New England were 
of its principal river, and the fine meadows lying upon its banks. 
Whether the Dutch at New Netherlands, or the people -of New 
Plymouth, were the first discoverers of the river, is not certain. 
Both the English and Dutch claimed this honor, and both pur- 
chased and made a settlement of the lands upon itnearly at the 
flame time. 

In 1631, Wahquimicut, a sachem upon the river Connecticut, 
made a journey to Plymouth and Boston, earnestly soliciting the 
governors of each of the colonies to send men, to form settle- 
ments upon the river. He represented the country as exceed 
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mgly fruitful, and promised that he would supply the English, 
if they would make a settlement there , with com annually, and 
£ive them eighty beaver-skins. He ur^red that two men might 
be fient to view the country. Had this invitation been accepted, 
it might have prevented the Dutch claim to any part of the lands 
upon t]i6 river, and opened an extensive trade in hemp, furs, 
and deer*^ins, with all the Indians upon it, and far into Canada. 

The governor of Massrohusetta treated the sache^l and his 
company 'with generosity, but paid no further, attentioil to his 
proposal. Mr. Winslow, the governor of Plymouth, judging it 
worthy of attention, himself made a journey to Connecticut, 
discovered the river, and the lands adjacent. 

Two years from this time, the people of Pljnnouth be^an to 
make preparations for erectingr a trading-house, and estabhshing 
a small company upon the river. In the mean time, the Dutch, 
having heai^ of the intended enterprise of the people of Plym 
outh, sent a party to the river, who erected a fort, where the 
city of Hartford is now situated. 

Having at length prepared the frame of a house, William 
HoimeS) who commanded the Plymouth expedition, proceeded 
in a vessel with his party for Connecticut. He had a commis- 
sion from the governor of Plymouth, and a chosen company to 
accomplish his design. After entering the river, he found that 
the Dutch had entered before him, constructed a light fort, and 
planted two pieces of cannon. This was erected at the place since 
called Hartford. The Dutch forbid Holmes going up the river, 
stood by tlieir cannon, and ordered him to strike his colors, or they 
would fire upon him. But.being a man of spirit, he assured them 
that he had a commission ^m me governor of Plymouth to go 
up the river, and that he' must obey his orders. They poured 
out their threats ; but he proceeded, and, landing on the west side 
of tlie river, erected his- house below the mouth of the little river 
in Windsor. The house was covered with the utmost despatch, 
and fortified With palisades. The Dutch, considering them as 
intruder.*, sent, the' next year, a- band of seventy men to drive 
them from the country; but finding them strongly posted, they 
relinquished the design. 

27. In the autumn of 1635, a company, consisting 
of sixty men, women, and children, from the settlements 
of Newtown and Watertown, in Massachusetts, com- 
menced their journey through the wih'erness to Con- 
necticut river. On their arrival, they settled at Wind- 
sor, Wethersfield, and Hartford. 

They commenced their Journey on the 15th of October. ^ 
wide wilderness spread before tliem. Wilii incredible difUcr 
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Ui«y made tlieir truy tbroujj^h swamiM and riy^n, over hilU skwi 
mounU'ma. So lon«; were they on their journey, and «o much 
tiin«< vt ?i epent in passing the river, and in gtAting over their cattle, 
that, afler all tiieir exertions, winter came upon ^ Uiem befoie 
tliey were prepared. This was an occasion of great distress and 
damage 16 the planters, fiy (he 15tlt of Piovemher, Connecticut 
river was frozen over, and the enow was so deep, and the i^a,- 
sun so tempestuous, that a considerable number of the cattie, 
which had been driven from Mcspt^chusetts, could not be brongiii 
across tlie river. The people had so little time to prepare their 
huts and houses, and to erect sheds and shelters for their cattle, 
that the sufferings of man and beant were extreme. 

It being impracticable ta transport much provision or fiuT>i- 
aire tlirough a pathless wilderness, they were put on board 9ev- 
eral small vessels, which were either cast away or did not nr- 
i;ive. Seveml vessels were wrecked^rn the coasts, of New Eng- 
land, by tlie violence of the storms. Two shallops, ladvn wiJi 
goods from Bbston for Connecticut, were cast away^ and the men, 
with every thing on board, )ost. A vessel with six of the Con- 
necticut oeople on boards which sailed from die river ^or Boston, 
early in November, was, about the middle of the monUi, cast 
away in Manamet bay. The men got on fhoro; and, after wait- 
dering ten days in a deep snow and a severe season, v^i^^out 
meeting any human being, arrived, nearly spent ^itii cold and 
fatigue, at New Plymoulii. 

About the first of December, provisiomi generally failed in 
the settlements on Oie river, and famine and death looked tlie 
inhabitants in the iUce. Some of them, driven by hun^r, at- 
tempted their way, in this severe season, tlirough the wilderness 
from Connecticut to Maiuiachusetts. Of thirteen, in one com- 
pany, who made this attempt, one, in passing the rivers, ^1} 
through the ice, and was drowned. The other tw^elve were ten 
days on their journey, and would all have perished had it not 
been for the assistance of the Indians. Such was the general 
distress early in December, that a conBiderable part of tlie new 
settlers were obliged to abandon Uieir habitalions. Seventy per* 
sons, men, womeii ^and children, determined to j^ down tlie 
river to meet tlieir provisions, as the only expedient to preserve 
their lives. Not meeting witJi tlie vessels which they expected^ 
tlie^ all went on board the Rebecca, a vessel of about s'xty tons. 
Tlus, two days before, was frozen in, twenty miles uji the river; 
but, by the falling of a small rain, toffelher with tlie t.'de, the ico 
became so broken, that she was enabled to get cut. She ran, 
however, upon the bar, and the peoplo were forced to unlade 
her to get her ott*. She was relaJed, and in five days reached 
Bostt»n. 

The people who kept their stations on the river, suffered in an 
-erne degree. ARtM- all tlie help they were able to obtain, hy 
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bttnUn^ and fr.'>in the Indiana, they w«re obHgfed^ to sahrist on 
acoras, malt, and gr&itia. Numbers of cliitle, which' could not 
be got over the river oefore winter, lived through without a^y 
tbiog bat what they found in the woods and meadows. They 
wintered as well, or better, than tliose which were brought over, 
uid for which all the provision )K»8ible was made. However, a 
/reat number of cattle perished. The Windsor people lost in 
ma single article about two Jiundred pounds sterling. Thair 
'Jtber losses were very considerable.* 

28. Daring the same year, 1685, in which the above 
towns were settled in Connecticut, John Winthrop, son 
of the governor of Massachusetts, arrived from England, 
with a commission as governor of Connecticut, under 
Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brooke, to whom the coun- 
cil of Plymouth had sold, in March, 1631, a patent of 
the territory. 

This patent included that part of New England which extends 
from Narraganset river one him(\red and twenty miles on a 
Btrai^t line, near the shore, towards the soutj^-west, as the coast 
lies, towards Virginia^ and within that breadth, from the Atlantic 
ocean and the South sea. This is tlie original patent of Con- 
necticut. 

Soon after Winthtop*8 arrival at Boston, he despatched a bark 
of thirty tons, with twenty men, to take possession of Connecti- 
GBt river, and tn build a fort at its mouf h. This was accordingly 
erected, and called Saybrook fortj A f«w days af ;er their arri- 
val, a IXutch vessel from New Netherlands appeared, to take pos- 
session of the river ; but, as tlie Engli-th had already mounted 
two cannon, their landing was prevented. 

The next ]Fune, 103(5, tiie. Rev. Messrs. Hooker and Stone, 
with a number of settlers from Dorchester and Watertown. re- 
moved to Coi^necticut. With no guide but a compass, they 
made their way one hundred miles over mountains, through 
■wamps and rivers. Their journev, which was on foot, lasted a 
fortnight, during which- they lived upon tlie milk of their cows. 

They drove one hundred and sixty cattle. This party chiefly 
settled at Hartford. Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone became the pas- 
tors of the church in that place, 'and were botli eminent as men 
and ministers. Tlie deatn of Mr. Hooker occurred in 1647. 
About the time of his departure, a friend, standing by, said, " Sir, 
you are ffoing to receive the reWard of all your labors." He re- 
riled, ** Brother, I am going to receive taercy" Mr. Stone died 

* Rojibina's New England Fathers. 
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589. Thih ^ear, 16^1, Roger Williams, having been 
banished from the colony of Massachusetts in 1634, re- 
moved with his family to Mooshawslc, and began a 
[Plantation, which lie called Providence, From this we 
date the settlement of Rhode Island. 

]Mr. William^; who thus commenced tlie settlement of Rhode 
Island, came from England in 1(531*,. and, having resided^ a short 
time at Plymout}i, removed to Salem, in Massacnnsetts, 'and be 
cauie the pastor of the church in that place. . During his con* 
nection with the people of Salem, he promulgated opinions 
trhich were contrary to those prevalent at that day in the colo- 
nies, and among tliem, " tliat tlief civil magistrate is bound tc 
afford equal protection to every denomination of Christians." 
On account of this doctrine, he was sentenced to de)>aFt out of 
llie territory. At first he repaired to Sef conk, ^ where he pro- 
cured a grant of land from tlie Indianti. " Being informed, how- 
ever, by the governor of Plymoutli, tJiat the land wad within the 
limits of that colony, he proceeded to Mooshawsic, where, in 1G^U>, 
with those friends who followed him, he began a plantation. Hv 
purchased the land of the Indians, and, ^n grateful acknowledge 
ment of Uie kindness of heaven, he called the place Providence, 
Acting in conformity witli the wise and liberal principle-, for 
uvowing and maintaining which, he had suffered banisiiinenty. 
lie allowed entire freedom of conscience to all who came within 
kis borders. And to him must be given the glory of having first 
set a practical example of the equal toleration of all religious 
sects, in the same political oommunity. His labors were not 
confined to his civilized bretliren. lie labored to enlighten, im- 
prove, and conciliate tlie savages. He learned their language, 
travelled among them, and gained the entire confidence of their 
chiefs. He had ofl«u the happiness, by his influence over them, 
of saving from injury tlie colony which had proclaimed hinv an 
outlaw, and driven him into the wilderness."* 

In 1638, William Coddington and seventeen others, being per- 
secuted for their religious tenets in Massachusetts, followed Mr. 
Williams to Providence. By his advice, they purchased of tlie 
Indians tlie island Aquetneck. and began a settlement on the 
northern part of it. Others followed the next summer, and com 
menced another settlement on the south-western 8ide---dividing 
the island into two townships, Portsmouth and Newport. They 
f trmed themselves into a body politic, and elected Mr. Codding 
ton chief magistrate. 

In 1640, the inhabitants of Providence agreed upon a form ot 
povernment. Rhode Island, so called from a fancied resem- 
blance to the ancient island of Rhodes, soon began to be eztec 

♦ History of the United 9iate»y^ 7 
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«iT«ly BOttt^d) botli on account of iis natttral ftrttlitjr, and n\tso or 
account of Uie iivlifioiis freedom allowed to all deiioimnattoiis^ 

in 1(>44, Ro^er Williams visited England^ as agent of the sti 
tiers, and obtained of the Earl of Warwick, one of the Plyinoutk 
company, a > free dmrter <^ incorporation for Providence and 
Kb ode Island plantations. 

In IGTi;), a royal charter wfts granted to them, W Charles J I. 
lliil; charter constituted an assembly, consisting of a governor, 
deputy-governor, and ten assistants, with the representatives 
from the several towns, all to be chosen by the freemen. 

In 1686, Andros b«in^ made governor of New England, be 
dissolved tlie charte* of fiiiode Island, and appointed a council 
to assist bun in ffoverniug the colony. Three years ailer, Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange, ascended tne throne of England, and 
Andros was seized and imprisoned;, (Period iii. Sec. 1.) upon 
which tlie freemen aitsembled at Newport, and, having resumed 
their charter, restored all the' officers whom Andros had displaced. 

30, The yeaf 1637 is remarkable, in the history of 
Connecticut, for the war with the Pequots, a tribe of 
ludiaus, whose principal settlement was on a hill, in 
the present town of Qroton. 

Prior to this time, the P^^uots had frequently annoyed the 
infant colon v, and in several uistances had killed some of its in- 
habitants. In March of Uiis year, the commander of Say brook 
ibrt, with twelve men, was attacked by tliem, and three of his 
party killed. In April, anotlier portion of this tribe assaulted 
,the people of Wethersfield, as tliey were going to their fields to 
labor, and killed six men and three women. Two girls were 
taken captive by tliem, and twenty cow^ weje killed. 

In tliis perilous state of the colony, a eourt was summoned at 
Ilaftford, May 1, Afler niatur'^ dehberation, it was determined 
that war should be commenced against tlie Pequots. 

Ninety men, nearly half tlie fencible men of the colony, we|re 
ordered to be raised ; forty-two from Hartford, thirty from Wind- 
«or, and eighteen from Wetliersfield. 

Witli these troops, together with seventy river and Mohegan 
Indians, Capt. Mason, to whom the command of the expedition 
was given, sailed down the river QoiinecticuttoSaybrook. Here 
a plan of operations was forined, agreeably to whicli, on the 26th 
of Ma^, about the dawn of day, Capt. MasoL surprited Mystic, 
one 4if the principal forts of the enemy, in the present town of 
Stoninrton. On their near appro«ich to tiie fort, a do«' barked, 
and an Indian, who now discovered them, cried out, ^* O wanuz ; 
O wanujE !" Knglishiuen ! Englishmen ! 

The troops instantly pressed forward, and -fired. The destruc- 
douof tlie enemy soon became terrible, but lh<?y rallied at lengt'- 
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mnd made a mdnly reiiistaiice. After a MV«re' and protracted 
conilict, Capt. MtL^on and his troops being nearly exhausted , 
C4id victory Btill doubtful, he cried out to his men| ire must bum 
thcni! 

At the same instant, seizini^ a firebrand, he applied it to a^wigr. 
wnm. The flames spread rapidly on every side ; and aa the 
sun rose upon the scene, it showed the work of destruction to 
hv. complete. Seventy wigwams were in ruins, and between five 
and six hundred Indians lay bleeding on the ground, or smoul- 
dering in the ashes. 

But, though the victory was complete, the troops were how in 
great distref>s. Besides two killed, sixteen of their number were 
wounded. Their surgeon, medicines, and provisions, were on 
board some vessels, on their way to Pequot harbor, now New 
London. While consulting what should be done in this emr^- 

gency, h.*w great was their joy to descry their vessels standing 
irectly towards the harbor, under a prosperous wind ! 

Soon alter, a detachment of nearly two hundred men, from 
Massachusetts and Plymoutii, arrived to assist Connecticut in- 
prosecuting the war. 

Sassacus, tlie great sachem of the Pequots, and his warriors, 
were so appalled at tlie destruction of Mystic, that they fled 
towards Hudson's river. The troops pursued them as far as & 
great swamp in Fairfield, where another action took place, in 
which the Indians were entirely vanquished. 

This was followed by a treaty with the remaining Pequots, 
about two hundred in number, agreeably to which they were di 
vided among the Narragansetts and Mohegans. 

Thus terminated a conflict, which, for a time, was eminently 
distressing to tlie colonies. This event of peace was celebrated 
throughout New England, by a day of thanksgiving and praise . 

31. During the expedition against the Pequots, the 
English became acquainted with Quii^napiak, or New 
Haven ; and tJie next year, 1638, the settlement of that 
town was effected. This, and the adjoining towns, soon 
afier settled, were distinguished by the name of the 
CMLONY OP New Haven. 

Among the founders of this colony, which was the fourth in 
New England, was Mr. John Davenport, for some time a dis- 
tinguished minister in London. To avoid the indignation of the 
persecuting Archbishop Laud, in 1633, he fled to Holland. Hear- 
ing, while in exile, ot the prosperity of the New England set- 
tlements, he meditated a removal to America. On his return 
to England, Mr. Theophilus {^ton, ^n eminent merchant in 
London, with Mr. Hopkins, afterwards goyernpr of CounectieQl^ 
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Bfi^ mreral othen, detennined to weompoiiy him. They ar- 
rived in Boston in June, 1<):I7. - 

This^company were inclined to commence a n'ew plantation^ 
and lay llie Inundation cvf a separata colony. Thoug*!! the most 
advantageous ofl^rs were made I hem by Uie government of Mas 
sachnsetts, to choose any pl:ice within meirjurisdictionythey pre* 
ferred a place without the limits of the existing colonics. They 
accordingly 6red upon New Haven as the place of their future 
retudeme. ' n t n we 18th of April, they kept their first Sabbath 
in the yli"'^, i;*.-!er a large oak tree, where Mr. Davenport 
preached!. tL: ::.. 

32- Th? V .'. wing year, January 14, 1639, the three 
tcwns OH Coiiaecticut riv^r, Windsor, Hartford, ami 
Wethersfieid, finding themselves without the limits of 
che Massachusetts patent, mot, and formed thetnselves 
nto a distinct commonwealth, and adopted a consti- 
NJtion. 

Tliia constitution, which has been much admired, and which, 
fcr more than a century and a half, underwent little alteration, 
ordained tliat there should anmully be two general assemblies, 
one iu April, the other in September. In April, the officers of 
governafrit were to be elected by the freemen, and to consist 
«f r. ^« - z.'jioTf deputv-govemor, and five or six awnstants. The 
towHtf were to send deputies to the general assemblies. Under 
Uiis constitution, the first governor was John liaynes, and Roger 
Ludlow the first deputy- governor. 

33. The example of the colony of Connecticut, in 
forming a constitution, was followed, the next June, by 
the colony of New Ilaven. Both constitutions were 
essentially alike. 

In October following, the government was organized, when 
Mr. Eaton was chosen governor. To this office he was annually 
elected, till his death, in I(i57. No one of the New England 
colonies was m much distinguished for good order and internal 
tranquillity as the colony ot New Haven. Her principal men 
were distinguished for their wisdom and integrity, and directed 
the aflHiirs ot the colony with so much prudence, that the was 
field orn disturbed by divisions within, or by aggressions from tli^ 
Indians from without. 

Having been bred to mercantile em]»loymeiits,the first settlers 
belonging to this colony were inclined to en^!«ge in conimerciaJ 
pursuits ; but in tliese they sust^iined several nevere losses; and, 
amon<r otliers, that of a new ship of one hundred and fifty tr.n»- 
which was foundertfd at sea, in lC-17,and wliich >va;« tit- ightf d w 
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a yalnftUe cargo, and manned witli seamen and passengers from 
many of the best families in the colony. This loss discouraged, 
for a time, tlieir commercial pursuits, and engaged tlieir atten- 
tion more, particularly in the employments of agriculture. 

34. This same year, 1639, Sir Ferdiriando Gorges 
obtained ot the crown a distinct charter, in coniirmatioa 
of his own grant {Sec, 18) of all the lands from Piscat- 
aqira to Sagadahoc, styled the Province op Maine. 
soon after "which, he formed a system of government 
for the province, and incorporated a city near the raoun 
tain Agamenticus, in York, by the nameof Georgeanij- 
but neither the province nor city fl6urished. In 1652, 
the province was taken under the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts, by the request of the people of Maine, and 
continued in this connection till 1820, when it became 
a separate and independent state. 

It would exceed our limits to examine the dliFerent grants of 
territory, which were made, at different times, of the state of 
Maine. In 1652, at the time the province was taken under the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts, it was made a county by the name 
of Yorkshire. It had the privilege of sending deputies to the 
general court at Boston. Massachusetts laid claim to the prov- 
ince, as lying within her charter of 1G23, and, after various con 
troversies, the territory was incorporated with her in 1G91. In 
1786, 1787, 1802, and 1816, efforts were mad-s by a portion of 
the people of Maine to become separate from Massachusetts 

Iiroper ; but to this a majority of the inhabitants were averse 
rl 1818, however, this measure was effected; and, on the 
3d of March, 1820, the district, by an act of congress, became 
an independent state. 

35. The next event of importance in our history, is 
the union of the colonies of Massachusetts, Plymoutli, 
Connecticut and New Haven, by the name of The 
United Colonies of New England; The articles of 
this confederation, which had been agitated for three 
years, were signed May 19th, 1643. 

To this union the colonies were strongly urged, by a 

sense of common danger from the Indians, (a general 

combination of whom was expected,) and by the claims 

and encroachments of the Dutch, at Manhattan, Ne\i 

. York. 
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By these articles of union^ each colony retained its distinct and 
separate goverjament. No two colonies inl^ht be unitud into one, 
nor any colony be received into tlie conl'ederacy, without the con- 
sent of the whole. Each colony was to elect two CQihrnissioncrs, 
who should meet annualbr, and at other time^, if necessary, and 
should determine " all amiirs of war and peace, of leagues, aitis, 
charges, and numbers of men for war/' &c. Upon notice tliat 
any colony was invaded, the rest v/ere immediately to despatch 
assistaiice. 

This union subsisted more than forty years, until the charters 
of the colonies were either taken away, or suspended, by Janies 
11. and his commissioners. 

In 164S, Rhode Island petitioned to be admitted to this con- 
federacy, but was denied, unless she would be incorporated with 
Plymouth, and lose her sepsurate existence. This she refused, 
and was consequently excluded. 

The effects of this union on the New England colonies were, 
in a high degree, salutary. On the completion of it, several In- 
dian sachems, among whom were tlie chiefs of the Narraffausett 
and Mohegan tribes, name forward and submitted to the English 
government. The ccdonies also became formidable, by means of 
it, to the Dutch. Tliis union was also made subservient to the 
civil and religious improvement of the Indians. 

Prior to this period, Mr. Mayhew and the devoted Elliot had 
made considerable progress towards civilizing the Indians, and 
converting them to Cliristianity. They had learned the Indian 
language, and had preached to the Indians in their own tongue. 

Upon a report in England of what these men had done, a so 
ciety was forined for propagatinff the gospel among the Indians, 
which sent over books, money, &c. to be distributed by ti^e com- 
missioners of the United Colonies. 

The Indians, at first, made ^eat opposition to Christianity ; 
and such was their aversion to it^ that, had they not been over 
awed bv the United Colonies, it is probable they would have put 
to deatn those among them who embraced it. Such, however 
were the ardor, energy and ability of Messrs. Mayhew and Elliot, 
nided by the countenance and support of government, and blessed 
hy Providence, that, in 1660, there were ten towns of converted 
Indians in Massachusetts. In 1695, there were not less than 
three thousand adnlt Indian converts in the islands of Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket. 

36. 1662. The colony of Connecticut, having pe- 
titioned King Charles II. through Governor. Winthrop, 
for a charter of inoorp6ration, his majesty, in accordance 
with their wishes, issued his letters patent, April 2d, 
constituting them a body corporate and politic, by the 
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name of Tj^e Gtfncignor and Company of the EnglH 
Colony of Connecticut, in New England, m America. 

The territory granted to I^ord Say and Seal, an<d Lord Brooke^ 
in lijlMj (Srx. 28,) and confirmed by this charier to Conntcticut, 
was bounded east by Narragansett riyer ; south by Long Island 
Bound ; nortli by Alas^achusettii , and extended west to tlm I'a- 
ciiic ocean. 

The charter of Connecticut ordained that there should be a 
governor, denuty-govemor, and twelve assistants, to be chosen 
annually. The charter instituted* two general assemblies for 
each year, to consist of the above officers, and deputies from the 
towns ; tlie fonn»*r to compose the upper, and tLe deputies the 
lower, house. The government under tlie charter was essentially 
t!ie same witli that which tlie people had tliemselves adopted in 
1G3I), (Sec. 32,) and continued to be the constitution of the colo- 
ny and Btate of Connecticut, until tlie year 1818, when a con- 
vention was assembled which framed a new consL<.ation. 

This charter included the colony of New Haven ; but not be- 
ing agreeable to that colony, it did not unite with Connecticuf 
until two years after. The granting of a (charter to Conriecticut 
was followed, tlie next year, 11X53, by tt similar grant to Ithocki 
Island and Providence plantations, as already noticed. {Slec. 2U.) 

37. In 1664, Charles IL granted to his brother, the 
Duke of York and Albany, the territory included in the 
several colonies of New York, New Jersey, ind Dela- 
ware. In the course of the same year, the latter de- 
spatched an expedition, under command of Col. Richard 
Nichols, to the Dutch colony at Manhattan, which had^ 
for many years, denied the right of the English to con- 
trol it. This expe<tition arrived at Manhattan in Au- 
fust, and demanded a surrender of the territory to hia 
Inglish majesty. The Dutch governor, being unpre- 
])ared ibr defence, complied with the demand, and the 
whole country passed into the hands of the English. In 
honor of the duke, the two principal Dutch settlements 
were now named New York and Albany. 

The first settlement of the Dutch at Manhattan, in 1613, and 



-^ for themselves, until the above year, lCfe4. 
choUi baviPfl^ ^nt^red the harbor. Stuyvesant. the Dutch gov 
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er&pry acnt a letter to him} to desire the rciisoii of his approaicb. 
To this the latter replied, the next day, by a summons to sur- 
render. Stuyvesant, determining on a defence, refused to sur- 
render ; but, at lengtii, finding liimself without the means of 
resiatance, and that many of tlie people were desirous of passing 
under the jurisdiction of the English, he sun^ndered tlie govern- 
ment into the hands of Col. Nichols, who jiromiaed. to secure to 
the fforemor and inhabitants, their liberties and estates, with 
all tae privilegea of Enfflish siibjects. The udministration of 
Nichols continued for three years^ and was marked by great 
integrity and modej^tion. Upon his return to England, in 1007, 
he was succeeded by Col. Lovelace, who administered the gov- 
ernment with equal moderation. 

38. A short time previous to the surrender of the 
Dutch, the Duke of York conveyed to Lord Berkley and 
Sir George Carteret the territory of New Jersey. This 
name was given it in conipliment to Carteret, \Vho had 
been governor of the Isle of Jersey, in the English 
channel. Soon after the grant, but before it was known, 
three persons from Long Island purchased of the natives 
tt tract, which was called Elizabethtown grant, and a 
settlement was begun at Elizabethtown. Other towns 
were soon settled by emigrants frc»n the colonies -and 
fioin Europe. In con^uence of these opposite clain:s 
to the territory, much discord prevailed between the pro- 
pi letors and the inhabitants. ^ 

The first settlement within the limits of New Jersey was made 
by the Danes, about tlie year 1G24, at a place called Bergen. 
Sk>iiie Dutch &inilie8, also, about the same time, planted them- 
aelves on the Jersey side, near New York. In 162C, a colony 
of Swedes and Finns purchased land on both sides of tlie river 
Delaware, and formed a settlement on its western bank. In 1640, 
the English began a plantation at Elsingburgh, on its eastern 
Lank. jBut tliia was soon after broken up by the Swedes, with 
the assistance of the Dutch from Manhattan. From this time, 
until 1655, the Swedes held possession of the country on both 
skies of the Delaware, whevt the Dutch governor, StuyveBant, 
ssbdoed them. The Dutch nowlield possession until 1664, when 
the territory passed into the hands of the English. 

99. The next year, 1665, Philip Carteret, who haa 
been appointed governor by the prc^rietors, arrived at 
Elizabethtown, M'hich he made the seat of goveramen* 
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He administered the goTernment according to a consti 
tution which the proprietors had formed. 

This constitution ordained a free assembly, consisting of a 
governor, council, and representatives; tlie latter to be chosen 
hy each town. The legislative power resided in the asseibbly ; 
the executive in the governor 'and council. (See Sec, 46.) 

40. Delaware was al^o included in the grant to (he 
Duke of York. At this time, it was in possession of 
the Dutch ; but an expedition being sent against it under 
Sir Robert Carr, it surrendered, October 1, 1664 ; goon 
aflef which it was placed under the authority of the 
English governor of New York. 

Delaware was first settled in 1627, by a number of Swedes and 

Finns, Who, at the instance of Gustav]as Adolphus, kins of Swe- 

den, emigrated to America. They landed at Cape Henlopen 

which, on account of its beauty, they called Paradise Point; the 

. Delaware they named Swedeland Stream. 

The Dutch at New Netherlands laid claim, however, to the 
territory ; and mutual contests subsisted for a long time between 
them and the Swedes. After several timeis changing masters, 
the territory finally surrendered to the Dutch, who held posses- 
sion of it at the time of the English expedition against it under 
Carr, in 1664. It "i^as now consioered a part of New York. In 
1682, however, the Duke of York sold the town of New Castle, 
and the country twelve miles around it, to William Penn, and, 
some time after, tlie territory between New Castle and Cap« 
Henlopen. These tracts, then known by the name of " Teitito 
ries," constitute the present state of Delaware. Uptil 1703, they 
were governed as a* part of Pennsylvania ', but, at that time, they 
had liberty from the proprietor to form a separate and distinct 
assembly ; th& governor of Pendsvlvania, however, still ezercis 
ing jurisdiction over them. (Sec. 49.) 

41. After the reduction of New York by Col. Nichols, 
{Sec, 37.) he, with Sir Robert Carr, George Cartwright, 
and Samuel Maverick, proceeded to New England, un- 
der a commissioh from King Charles, " to hear and de- 
termine complaints and appeals, in all causes, as well 
military as cruninal and civil," within New England, and 
to proceed in all things for settling the peace and secu- 
rity of the country. 

The conduct of these commissioners was exceeding- 
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If arbtiraary and ofTensiye to the colonies. Under pre 
lext of executing theii^ cominission, they received com- 
plaints against the col6nies from the Indians , required 
persons, against the consent of the people, to be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of freemen", to church member- 
ship, and full communion ; heard and i^ecided in causes 
which had already been determined by the established 
courts ; and gave protection to criminals. After involv- 
ing the colonies in great embarrassment and expense, 
tney were at length recalled, and the countiy saved from 
impending^ ruin. 

42. The settlement vehich next claims our notice is 
that of Carolina, so called in honor of Charles IX., 
under whose patronage the coast had been discovered 
in 1563. The territory thus named included the lands 
between the 30th and 36th degrees of north latitude, 
and extending from the Atlantic ocean to Ihe South sea. 
In 1663, this tract was conveyed by Charles II., king of 
England, to Lord Clarendon and seven others, with am- 
ple powers to settle and govern it. 

Before the above gn|nt tO Clarendon, (between 1640 and 
1650,) a settlement was begun in Albemarle countv, by planters 
&om Virginia and emigrants from other places. This settlement 
was placed under the superintendence of Grov. Berkley of Vir- 
ginia. 

The second settlement was made in 1665, near the mouth .of 
Clarendon or Cap^ Fear river, hjr emimnts from Barbadoes, who. 
inTested Sir John Teomans with me authority of governor.. 
Both the above were within the present limits of North Carolina. 
, The third settlement was at Port Royal, in the present limits 
of South Carolina, under direction of Governor Sayle, 1670. In 
1671, he founded Old Charleston, oi^ the banks of the river Ash- 
ler.' In 1680, thia location was abandoned for Oyster Point, on 
which was cominenced the present city of Charleston. 

In the year 1671, Gov. Sayle dying, Sir John Teomans, gov- 
ernor of Clarendon, was appointed to succeed him. In conse- 
2iienoe of this, the inhabitants of this latter settlement, within a 
9W years, removed to that of Charleston, and the three govern- 
ments consequently were reduced to two. Being widely separated, 
the distinctive names of North and South Carolina hegak to be 
used in respect to them. 

During the administration of Gov. Sayle, a constitution, pr 
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p&red at the re^iest of the proprietors, by the celebnated Mr 
Locke, was attempted to be put in foroe. 

liv this constitution, a president of a palatine court, to constat 
of the proprietors, was to be chosen for life. An hereditary no- 
bility was to be eaitablished, consisting of landgrmves and caciqiies. 
A parliament, chosen once in two years, was to be held, consisting 
of the proprietors, of the nobility, and of represtntatires from each 
district. All were to meet in one apartment, and to have an 
equal voice. If o business, however, coulci be proposed in fila- 
ment, until H had been debated in a grand <*ouncij, to consist of 
Uie governor, nobility, and deputies of proprietors. 

This constitution it was found impossible to reduce to practice. 
Gteat opposition was made to it ; and in Albemarle an insurrec- 
tion was occasioned by an attempt to enforce it. It was, there- 
fore, at length, abandoned, and the former proprietary eovemuient 
restored. This latter sort of government contiiKued from 1669 to 
1719, when the charter was vacated by the crown, and the gov- 
ernment tak<^n under the royal protection. In 17Si), the proprie- 
tors surrendered their rigrht to tlie government, and interest in the 
soil, to the king, upon, which the province was divided into North 
and South Carolina, and their governors and councils were ap- 
pointed by the crown. (See Period HI. Sec. 20.) 

43. The year 1675 was distinguished f(^ a memorable 
war, in New England, with the Indians, called Kinff 
Philip's war ; by which the peace of the colonies was 
greatly disturbed, and their existence, for a time, serious 
ly endangered. 

For several yetra previous to tiie openinj^ of the war, the In . 
dians had regarded the English with growing jealousv. They 
saw them increasing in niimbeni, ana rapidly f^ttenmnr their 
settlements. At the same time, their own himtilig grounwi were 
visibly narrowing, and tlieir power and privileges sensibly de- 
creasing. The prospect belore tliem was humbling to the 
haughty descendants of the origrinal lords of the soil. 

The principal exciter of the Indians, at this tiihe, against the 
English, was Philip, sachem of the Wampanoa^, grandson and 
successor of Masassoit, who, fifty years before, had made a treaty «. 
with the colony of Plymouth. (See. 14.) The residence of Philip 
was at Mouiit Hope, in Bristol, Rhode Island. 

The immediate cause of the war was the execution of three 
Indians by the English, whom Philip had excited to murder one 
Sausaman, an Indian missionary. Sausaman, being friendly to 
the English, had informed them that Philip, with several tribes, 
was plotting their destruction. 

The execution of these Indian? roused the anger ot Philip, who 
immediately armed his men, and eaiiuueiiced^fiosUhUes. Their 
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first ottftck was niAdc June 24tfa,.Qpon tlie pe6p]e of Swnnzey, 
in Plymouth colony, as they were returning from public* Worship, 
on a day of humiliation and prayer, which had been appointed 
under an apprehension of an approaching war. Eight or nine 
persons were kilicNl. 

The country being- immediately alarmed, the troops of the 
colony repaired to the de&nce of Swanzey. On the^th, a com- 
pany of horse and a company of foot, with one hundred and ten 
vMunteers from Bostoh^ joined the Plymouth forces. The .next 
niorning, an attack was made itppn a party of Philip*s men, who 
were pursued, and five or six of them killed. This resolute con- 
duct of the English made a deep impression on tUe enemy. 
Philip-, with his forces, lefl Mount Hope the same night ; mark- 
ing his route, however, with tlie burning of houses, and tlie 
scalping of the defenceless inhabitants. 

It bemg known that the Narragansets favored the cause of 
Pliilip, he having sent his women and children to them for pro- 
tection, the Massachusetts forces, imder Capt. Hutchinson, pro- 
ceeded forthwith into their country,* either to renew a treaty with 
them, or to give them battle. Fortunately, a treaty was conclud- 
ed, and the troops returned. \ 

On the 17th of July, news arrived that Philip, with his war 
' riors, was in a swamp at Pocassetj now Tiverton. The Massa- 
chusetts and Plymouth fojrces immediately marched to that place, 
and the next day resolutely charged the endmy in their recesses. 
As the troops entered the swamp, the Indians continued to retire 
The English in vain pursued, till the approach of night, when 
the commander ordered a retreat. Many of the English were 
killed, and the €nemy seemed to take courage. 

It being impossible to encounter the Indians with advantage 
in the swamps, it was determined to starve tliem out; but Philip, 
apprehending their design, contrived to escape with his forces. 

He now fled to the Nipmucks, a tribe in Worcester county, 
Massachusetts, whom he induced to assist him. This tribe hacl 
already c(Mnmenced hostilities against the English ; but, in the 
hope of reclaiming them, tlie governor and council sent Captains 
Wiieeler and Hutchinson to treat with them. But the Indians, 
having intimation of their coming, lurked in ambush for them, 
fired* upon them as they approached, killed eight men, and mor- 
tally wounded eight mcMre, of whom Capt, Hutchinson was 
one. 

The remainder of the English fled to Quaboa?, Brookfield. 
The Indians, however, closely pursued them into the town, and 
burnt every house excepting the one in which the inhabitants had 
taken refuffe. This house also, at length, they surrounded, and 
" for two davs continued to pour a storm of musket bolls upon it, 
and although great numbers passed through the walls, but one 
person was killed. With long poles they next thrust against 
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Mramtfl jand ra^s dipped in lirinFutone ; tliey shot arrows- of fire, 
diey loaded a cart with flax and tow, and, with long poles fastened 
togetlier, they pusImhI it against tlie house. Destruction seemed 
im^vitable. The house wsus kindling, and the savages stood read^ 
to destroy the first that should open tiie door to fscape. At this 
awful moment, st torrent of rain descendedi and suddenly eztiu- 
fuislied the kiAdling flaioet." 




On the 4th of August, Mafor Willard came to , their relief^ 
raised the. siege, and destroyea a considerable number of the as*^ 
sailants. , 

During the month of September, Hadley, Deerfield, and North"- 
field, on Connecticut river, were attacked: several of the inhab 
itants were killed, and many buildings consumed. On tlie 16Ui, 
Capt. Lathrop, with several teams, and eighty youn^ UK>n, the 
flower of tlie county of ^ssex, were sent to Dtirfield to trans- 
port a quantity of grain to Hadley. On tlieir return, sloppiu'r 
to gatlier grapes at Muddy brook, the^ were suddenly attacked 
by near eight hundred Indians. Resistance was in vain; and 
"Seventy of these young men fell before the merciless eneinv, and 
were buried in one grave. Capt. Moselv, who was at Dt'erfield, 
hearing tlie report of the guns, hastened to the spot, and, witli a 
'•-^w men, attacked tlie Indians, killed ninety-sii. and wouudtd 
V, losing hiinseJf but two ijien. 
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&i|7 in October, the Sprinpfcid Indiam, wbo had hilslierto 
been IfiMidly tcrthe Kng^sh, coTic«rted a plan, With (he hostile 
tribe*, to burn that town. HaTin^, under cover of night, reeeiyed 
two oar three hundred of Philip b men into their fort, with their 
amstance tliey set fire to thp to\rn. The plot, however, was dis- 
covered so seasonably, that troopa axrived from Westfield in time 
to save the town, ezeeptriig thirty-two lu>usesy which had been 
previously consumed. 

Soon Idler hosttlities 'wele commenced by Philip, the Tuvieti 
teens began tlieir de^edations in New Hampshire and the 
Provmee of Maine. Yaey robbed the boais and plundered tlie 
houses of th6 EnglisW In September, they fell on Saeo, Scar- 
borou|;h, and Kittery/ killed between twenty and thirty of the 
iiihabttants, and ooni gned their houses, barns and mills to the 
flames. 

Ekted with thesef tecesses, they nextadvaiiced towards Piscata- 
qua^ coihmitting siii ilar outrages at Oyster river, Sohnon Falls^ 
Dover and Exeter.J Before winter, sixty of the English, in that 
^"Jjrt^'jWere killer , and nearly as many buildings consumed. 

TTho Eastern li^jf ians, hoWever, had real cause of complaint 
One eanse was tiy cruel treatment practised upon the fiimily of 
Squando, sachenf of the Saco Indians, by a party of English 
seamen, who, hqil in^ heard that Indian cnildren could swim by 
injitinct, overse) their canoe. In which Were Squando's squaw 
and mfant'Ohil^ /for the purpose of testiiMo^ the trutii of the re- 
port This aclf wanton as well as chiliush, the savajM justly 
resented ; and - the more so, as die infant some time after diea« 
owing, as the I hief imaeined, to an injury which, at that time. 
It received. / .dded to this^ several Indians having been enticed 
on bonrd a v^ gel, had been iniquitously sold for uaves; To re- 
dress these $ nd similar wrongs, the Indians commenced hos- 
liliUee. •• V 

Not tvithsf nding the Norragansets had pledged themselves, by 
their trea^j not to engage' in tlie war agaihst the English, it was 
disco raredy Uat they were tailing part with the enemy. It was 
deen^*d ne^ essary, tlierefore, for the safety <^ tlie colonies, early 
to chick \} At powerfiil tribe. 

A'icordjf ^jghr. Gov. Winslow, of Plymouth, with about ono 
thoi;i;and/ jight hundred troops from Massachusetto and Coii- 
necjiout, ' and one hundred and sixty friendly Indians, com- 
mej^ced I their march from Fettysquamscot, on the lUth of 
De&embf r, 1075, Uirough a deep snow, towards the enemy, whp 
were in / swamp about fifteen miles distant. 

The Q^ my amved at the swamp at one in the afternoon. Some 
Indians at tlie edge of the swamp were fired upon, but fied. 
The wb :Ie army now entered and pursued the Indians to tlieir 
llrtresa,' 

Thia stood on a rising ground, in the middle Jif the swo::* 
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. It was & work of great strength and labor ^ being com(K)scd of )ia!i 
sades, and surrounded by a hedge about sixteen feet in tUickness^ 

One entrance, only, led to ll^e fort, through the surrounding 
thicket. Upon this the Englii^i providentially fell, and, witliout 
waiting to form, rushed impi^tuovsly towards tlie fort. The 
English captains entered jQrst, The . resistance of the IndiartS 
was gallant and warlike.. Captain v Johnson and Davenport, 
with many of their .men, fell at the entrance. At lengthy the 
English fell back, and were obliged to jretreat out of the fort. 

At this, crisis, the array being on thd^ point of a £ital repnlse, 
some Connecticut men, on the opposite side of the fort^ discov- 
ered a place destitute qf palisades : tliey instantly sprang into 
tlie fort, fell upon the rear of the Indians., and, aided by the rest 
of the army, after a desperate conflict,, achieved a complete 
victory. Six hundred wigwams were now set on ^e, an^ an 
appalUng scene ensued. Deep volumes o^' sihoke rolled up to 
. heaven, mingled with the dying shrieks of mothers and infants, 
which, with the aged and infirm, were conslimed in the flames. 

Even at this distant period, wie cannot recall! this s^ene without 
horror, and can justify^ ^le severity of our an^^tors only by ad- 
mitting its necessity tot sblf-preservation. 

- The Indians in the fort were estimated at jfour thousand : of 
these, seven hundred warriors were killed, a; id tJiree hundred 
died of their womids; tliree hundred were talt.en prisoners, aiwl 
as. many women and children > the rest, except such as were 
consumed, fled. 

The victory of the English, epmplete as it was^ was purchased 
with blood. Six brave captains fell ; eighty of t^he troops were 
killed or mortally wounded ; and one hundred, \and fiAy were 
Wounded who recovered. , 

From this defeat the Indians never recovered.. Tht>y were 
not yet, however, effectually subdued. During tin > wint sr, tliey 
continued their savage work of murdering and burning. The 
towns of Lancaster, JVIedfield, Wejrmouth, Grotoa,Spri:igfield, 
I<forthampton, Sudbury, and Marlborough, in Massac husetis, and 
of Warwick and Providence in Rhode Islajid, Wer 3 assaulted, 
and som^ of them partly, and others wholly,^ des troyed* lu 
March, Captain Pierce, with fifty English, and twee ty friendly 
Indians, were attacked, the former of whom were all slain, ana 
nearly all of the latter. In April, Cant. Wadswo rth, ihile 
marching with fifty men to the relief of Sudbviry, was surr>>und 
ed, and uie whole were either killed on the spot, or ra. jervc «l for 
long and distressing tortures. 

The success at the Indians, during the winter, 1 lad T^een 
great J but on the return of spring, the tide turned agaii ist tli«m. 
The Narraganset country was scoured, and many of tho 
'latives were killed, among whom ^as Canonchet, thi ;ir chief 
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Ob tlie 19Ui of August, 1^0, Um flnliriiivg stroke wts giyitn to 
the war in the United Colonieii, by the death of Philip. After 
his flight from Mount Hope, he had attempted to rouse the 
Mohawks against the English. To effect this purpose, he killed, 
at tarious times, several of that tribe, artd oharged it upon the 
Knglisfa., But, his iniquity being discovered, he was obUged 
hastily to flee, and returned to Mount Hope. 

Tiaings of his return being brought to Captain Church, a 
man who had been, of eminent service in this war, and who was 
better able than any other person to pyovide against the wiles of 
the eiemy, he' immediately proceeded to the plaee ef Philip's 
concealment, near. Mount Hope, accompanied by a smsll body of 
men. On his arrival, wliich was in the night, he placed his men 
in ambushes round the swamp, charging them not to move till 
daylight, that they might distinguish Philip, should he attempt 
to escape. Such was liis' confidence of success, that, taking 
Major Saqdford bv the ha4d, he said, " It is scarcely possible 
that Philip should escape." At that instant, a bullet whistled 
over their heads, yid a volley followed. 

Th^ firing proceeded from Philip and his men, who wefo 
now in view. Perceiving his peril, the savam chief, hoping to 
efiect hi&' escape, hastily seised his powder-horn and ffun, and 
fled ; biitj directing his course towar«is a i^t where tin English- 
man and ian Indian lay concealed, the formei^ levelled his gun ; 
but, missing fire, (3ie Indian drew, and sliot him through the 
heart 

Capt. Church ordered him to be beheaded and quartered. 
The Indian who executed tliis order, pronounced the warrior's 
epitaph : ^ You have been one very great man. You have made 
many a man afraid of you. But so big as you be, I will now 
chop you to pieces.'* 

Tiius fell a savage hero and patriot— <»f whose transcendent 
abilities our history furnishes melancholy evidence. The advan. 
tage of civilized education, and a wider theatre of action, might 
have made the name of Philip of Mount Hope as memoxable aa 
that of Alexander or Ciesar. 

AA«r the deatli of Philip; the war continued in the Province 
ef Maine, till the spring of liSTS. But westward, tlie Indians, 
having lost their chiefs, wigwams, and provisions, and perceiv 
ing rarther contest vain, came in singly, by tens, and by hun* 
ireds, and submitted to Uie Englisl^, 

Tlius closed a melancholy period in the annals of New Eng 
land history ; during which, six hundred men, the flower of her 
strength, had' fallen *, twelve or tliirteen towns had been destroy- 
ed , and six hundred dwelling houses consumed. Every eleventii 
family was houseless, and every eleventh soldier had sunk to Ids 
grave. So costly was Uie inheritance which our fathers have 
transmitted to us ! r ^r»a]r> 
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44. The grant of the territory of New York, by 
Charles II., to his brother the Duke of York^ in 16(i4, 
has already been noticed, {Sec. 37,) as also its capture 
from the Dutch^ the same year. In 1073^ a war com- 
mencing between England and Holland, the latter sent 
a small fleet to New York, to which the town immediate- 
ly surrendered. 

The following year, 1674, the war terminated in a, 
treaty between England and Holland. By this treaty 
New York was restored to the English. To prevent 
controversy about his title to the territory, the Duke 
of York took out a new patent, and appointed Sir 
Edmund Andros governor, who'entered upon the duties 
of his appointment in October of the same year. 

The administration of Andros, however, was arbitra- 
ry and severe. He admitted the people to no share in 
legislation, but ruled them by laws to which thesy had 
never given their assent. 

Connecticut also experienced the weight of his oppression luid 
despotism. That part of her territory west of Connecticut river, 
although long before granted to the colony of Connecticut, was 
included in &e-gratttto the I^uke of York, By virtue^ of Ciis 
^rant, Andros now claimed jurisdiction over the territory, and 
m July, 1675, made an attempt with an armed force to take pos 
session of Saybrook Fort. 

The governor and council of Connecticut, having notice of him 
design, 'despatched Capt. Bull to defend tlie fort. On the arrival 
of Andros at the mouth of th^ river, aAer m^ing^ a show of 
force, he invited Capt. BulJ to a conference. This was srantxHl ; 
but no sooner had he landed, than he attempted to read his ccm- 
mission and the duke's patent. This Capt Bull finnly ar4d 
positively forbid ; and Sir Kdmund, finding the colony determin- 
ed, at all events, not to submit to his government, relinquished 
his design, and sailed for Long Island. 

45. The year 1676, so distinguished, in the annals of 
New England, for the termination of Philip's war, was 

ot much less distinguished, in. respect to Virginia, by 
an insurrection known by the name of " Bacon's rebel- 
lion," the evil effects of which lasted more than thirty 
vears. The principal . causes of this rebellion are said 
have been the oppressive restrictions imposed npon 
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their comn.j^rce — ^tbe granting df large tracts of land by 
Gov. Berkley to his favorites, which belonged to the 
colony — and the imposition of extravagant taxes. 

The dissolution of th& charter of Virginia by James I., in 1624, 
and the subsequent appointment of bir WllHam Berkley, aa 
governor, by Charles I., with the privilege to the people of elect* 
m^ their own repre9entativeB, have been noticed Sec. 24. For 
tills prrvilege, they were so gratefUl, thattiie Virjrinians continu- 
ed faithful to the roval cause, even' after Cromwell had usurped 
the government. This loyalty brought upon them the yenffeance 
of parliament in 1652, at which time a fleet was despatched ,to 
reduce them to aubmission. At this time, Gov. Berkley was 
obliged to retire. ' 

About the time of Crmnweirs death, but before that evei\^ 
took place, the Virginians proclaimed Charles II., and invit- 
ed Berkley to resume his autliority. On the accession of 
Charles, he confirmed Berkley in his office. But from this time, 
the conduct of the governor was odious and oppressive. Agents 
were sent to England, to lay their grievances at the foot of tho 
throne ; but ageiAs were unsuccessful, and, at length, the dit> 
content of the people ripened into a formidable insurrection. < 

The head of the insurgents was Nathaniel Bacon, an English - 
man, who, soon afler his arrival, had. been appointed a. member 
of tlie eoimcil. He was a young man of commanding person^ 
and distinguished for ambition, euj^rgy and enterprise. 

Tlie oilonvi at tliis time, being engaffed in war with the Sus- 
quehannah Indians, Bacon despatched a messenger to Gov 
Berkley, requestiufi^ a commission to proceed against them. 
, This commission the governor refused, and, at the same time, 
ordered Bacon to dismiss his men, and, on penalty of being 
declared a rebel, to appear before himself and tne council. £x 
uperatied b^ such treatment. Bacon, without disbanding his force, 
proceeded, in a sloop, with forty of them, to Jamestown. Here a 
sharp contention ensued, upoi^ which Berkley illegally suspend 
ed him from the council. Bacon departed in a rage, witk hui 
sloop and men ; but, through the agency of the governor, ke wan 
not long aHer seized and brought to Jamestown. 

Finding that he had dismissed Bacon from tlie eouneil illegal^ 
ly, he again admitted him, and treated him with a show of kmd- 
ness. Upon this. Bacon renewed his request for a commission ; 
but, receiving a denial, he privately left Jamestown, and., collect 
ing six hundred volunteers, returned to demand of the assembly, 
then in session, the required commissi ma. Being overawed, the 
assembly advised the governor to grant it. But, soon after Bacon 
bad departed, the governor, by the sajne advice, issued a procla* 
mation, denouncing him as a rebel. 

Hearing what the governor had doiio^ Bacon, instead of 
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iMrehing agnilist thd In^anft, rotnnimisto Jamesiorwn, wreaking 
Ids vengeance upon all who opposed him. Finding it in vain Va 
withstand him, tne. firoyernor fl«d acroes the bay, and the council 
dispersed, leaving lEicbn in possession of supreme power. 

At length, the governor, witli a small force, unaer^ command 
of Major Robert Beverly, crossed the bay to oppose the malecon- 
tents. Civil war had now commenced. Jamestown was burnt 
1l>y Bacon's followers ; various parts of the colony were pHlai^ed, 
and the wives of those that adhered to tlie governor's party were 
carried to the camp of the insurgents. 

In the midst or these conimotiuns, it pleased the Sl:^>renl» 
Ruler to withdraw Bacon by a natural deatli. Tlte inalecontents, 
thus left to recover their rciason, 4iow began to disperse. Two of 
Bacon's generals surrendered, and were pardoned, and the peo- 
ple quieUv returned to tlieir homes. 

Upon this, Berkley resumed the government, and |ieac9 was 
restored. Tliis rebislUon farmed an era of some no(a in the 
nistory of Virjpnia, and its unhappy effects were felt for thirtj 
years. Dorins its continuance, husbandry was almost entirely 
neglected, ancTsnch havock was made among all kinds of cattle , 
tliat the people were threatened with famine. Sir William 
Berkley, after having been forty years governor of Virginia, re- 
turned to England, where he soon after died. 

Three yeairs after, 1679, Liord Culpepper was sent over as gov- 
ernor, with certain laws mepared in conformity to the wishes el 
the ministry of England, and designed to be enacted hy the 
assembly in Virginia. One of those laws provided for raising a 
revenue, for the support of government. It made the dwtiea 
perpetual, and placed them under the direction of his majesty 
Out of the duties, Culpep{ier dishonestly^ took, as his salary, t we 
thousand pounds, and one hundred and sixty pounds, in a4ditiuny 
for house-rent. i. 

On presenting these laws to the assembly, Culpepper informed 
tliem mat, in case they were passed, he had instructions to offer 
pardon to all who had been concerned in Bacon's rebellion ', but, 
if not, he had commissions to try and hang tliem as rebels, and 
a regiment of soldiers on the spot to support him. Thus threat 
cned, the assembly passed the laws. 

From this period to the occurrence of the French war, no events 
ore to be found, in the history of Virginia, of sufficient impor- 
tance to be noticed in the present pages. 

46. la the year 1676, the province of New Jersey 
was divided into East and West Jersey, and continued 
thus divided until 1702, when the proprietors surrender- 
ed the government to the crown, under Queen Anne, 
upon which, the two provinces wore united into one, and 
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LordCornbury was appointed governor over this And the 
province of New York. This arrangcnlcnt of a single 
govCTnor for the two provinces continued till the year 
1733, (although each chose a sepai^ale assembly ;) but at 
tj\is time, the people of New Jersey having petitioned 
iiir an alteration, his majesty appointed Lewis Mbrriff to 
tiie chief ^lagistracy of the latter province. 

An account of th« settlement of New Jersey, and the grant 
of it by the Diike of York to Ix)rd Berkley^ and Sir Xjreorge 
Carteret, in 1G64, will be found at Sec, 38. In 16(k«, Carteret 
BSiHii^ed the ffovernmfent, bv agreement witli Berkley. (5ec. 30.) 
in 1674, Lord Berkley made a conveyance of his half td Joha 
Fenwick, in trust for Edward Billingo and lijs assigns, Bil- 
lin^e, bein^ in debt, presented his interest in tiie province to hi« 
creditors, William Jones and others, being appointed trustees to 
dispose of the lands. 

la the division of 167C, Carteret took East Jersey, the govern* 
. ment of which he retained ; and the trustees of Billlnge, West 
Jersey. The Duke of York, tliough he had conveyed away his 
powers of government, when he sold the province to Berkley and 
Cirteret, in 1G64, unjustly claimed West Jersey, as a dependency 
of New York. These claims cf the duke. Sir Edmund Andros^ 
his gnvemrtr in America, attemiited to assert, and actually ex- 
tended liis .fiirisdiction over tlie provijice. Biit, atlength, through 
the discontent and remonstrances of Uie citizens, the subject was 
referred- to comroidsioners, who decided against the Duk« of 
York ; upon v/hich, in I(>SO, he relinquished his claiini to the 
proprietors. y 

In \{)&2, Carteret, dii^sted with the people, sold liis right to 
East Jersey to William renn and others, who immediately sold 
one half of it to the Earl of Perth and hi^ c«3ociates. nobei*t 
Barclay, the celebrated author of " the Apology for the Quakers/' 
was tlie next year made governor of East Jersey. 

In lG86f both the Jerseys and New York were annexed to 
New EhMand, in which connection they continued tillthe acces- 
sion of William and Mary tp the throne of England, in 1G8I>. 
" A government under the proprietprs of both the Jerseys had 
become extremefly disagreeable to the inhabitants, who, from 
various causes, became so uneasy, tliat the proprietors surrender- 
ed tlie government' of East and West Jersey to the crown in 
1702, which Queen Anne, very readily accepted." 

" The two provinces were now united into one, and Lord 
Ccmbury was appointed gove ."por over the united colony, and 
raceived his commission and instructions from the queen. 

**• The fiieeiuen chose the house of reprissentaUvi^s, consisl^^ 
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of twenty-four members, but the governor and council, coneistlng 
of twelve members, were appointed by the cfown. 

47. In 1677, a controversy which had subsisted for 
some time between the colony of Massachusetts and the 
heirs of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, relative to the province 
of Maine, was settled in England, and the cdony 
adjudged to Gorges* heirs. Upon this^ Massachusetts 
purchased the title for one thousand two hundred poiinds 
sterling, and the territory, from that time till 1820, was 
$1 part of Massachusetts. ' . 

Both the colbny of Massachusetts and the heirs of Groives 
claimed the province of Maine ; the former by virtue of her 
patent of 102S, (6'ec. 21.) which was construed as including tltat 
territorv; the claim of the latter was founded upon a charter 
granted to Gorges in lG3i). {Sec, 34.) 

48. Two years after this adjustment, viz. in 1679, a 
commission was made out, by order of Charles II., for 
the separation of New Hampshire from the jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts, and its erection iiito a royal province. 
The form of government sent over by the king, ordained a 
president and council to govern ^ the province, with aa 
assembly, &c. , the assembly to be chosen by the peo- 
ple; the president and council to b^ appointed by the 
crown. , 

In 1629, the Plvmouth company. granted t6 John Mason the 
territory called New Hampshire. About iJie year 1<)40, the 
settlements now ieing considerable, the patent holders agreed to 
assign their right of jurisdiction to Massachusetts. The colony 
of New Hampshire, therefore, remained under the government 
of Massachusetts, until it was separated by the king's commis- 
sion, in 1679. 

The first legislative assembly, under the above commission, 
was convened March 16, 1680, when the colony of New Hamp- 
shire was declared to be independent of Massachusetts. This 
separation, however, was disagreeable to mostpf the people : for 
near forty years, they had enjoyed under Massachusetts tlie privi- 
lege of choosing their own rulers, and had derived great peace 
and harmony from an impartial government. Nor did this prov- 
''^ce long enjoy tranquillity. Mason, grandson of tlie Mason to 
whom New Hampshire had been origmally granted, came over 
^B» next year, and demanded, by virtu© of his claims to the soil, 
a seat in Oie council This Uing granted,^^^^3^t^fter reiilrn- 
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ed to ISngtand^ lind surrendered a part of his claims to tlia king, 

an<l mbr%aged ihe remainder to £dward Cranfield, >vho wa« 
appointed heutenant-govemor, and shortly after repaired to New 
Hampshire. 

It is necessary to add, that tlie Rev. Mr. Wheelright and oth- 
ers, in IGJilX, the > same year that the tgrant was made to Mason by 
the Plymouth company, bought of the Indians a large tract of 
land in New Hampshife. The same land was, therefore, claimed 
under -both these grants, and the foundation thus laid of serious 
disputes^ in th^ colony. 

Cranfield, finding it for his vinterest to favor. the claim of 
Mason to ihe province, soon called upon the inhabitants to take 
their leases under him. Suits were instituted against all the 
landholders who neglected this call, and the jurors, being selected 
by Cranfield, and interested in the result, uniformly gave judg- 
ment against them. 

. Under these oppressions, the- people despatched an agent, with 
complaints to his majesty, againM the governor. After a hearing 
b]^ the lords of trade, the iniquitous conduct of Cranfield was 
represented to the king, who ];eealled him. 

It may be proper to add, that the above controversy about the 
tlaims of Mason continued long to disturb the peace of th^ 
province, and was not finally terminated until the deatli of 
Damuel Allen, in 1715, to whom tlie heirs of Mason had sold 
their claini for seven hundred and ffty pounds: upon his demise , 
no, one appeared to renew the claims, and tho question dropped. 

40. In 1681, King Charlos II. granted to William 
Peun, son of Admiral Penn, in consideration of debts 
due the latter, for services done to the crown, the territo- 
ry of PennsitlVania^ so named by the king after Penn 
himself. 

This patent encroacbed on the territory of Lord Baltimore in 
Marvland, one whole degree, or sixty-nine miles and a half; and 
on the north, nearly three hundred miles, across the whole terri- 
tory conveyed to Conhecticut, in 1631,* and confirmed by the 
roial charter of 1GG2. Hence arose contentions between the 
colonies of Pennsylvania and Connecticut, about boundaries, 
that were not settled till a century after. Witliin a short time 
from the date of the grant bv Kmg Charles to Penn, two other 
conve3rances were made to nim by the Duke of York. One 
was a bill of sale of New-Castle, and a territory of twelve miles 
around it. The other was a bill granting a tract south of the 
former, as far as Cape» Henlopen. These two deeds embraced 

« See Sex. 36, where the boundaries of the territory granted to Conn^cti 
cut are given. n^t^n]r> 
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die whole Ma^e of Delaware , known at that time bj Ute name of 

the "Territories." ■ ' ' ■ ^ 

Hiving tlius obtained possession of a valuable territory, an^ 
desirous of founding a colony upon it, Penn offered tlie lands for 
Bale, at the rate/Of one thousand acres for twenty pounds, or at 
an annual rent of one penny per acr». Many j>€rson8, chiefly 
Quakers, were induced to purchase; and intiie tall of the same 
year, three ships, with settlers, sailed for Pennsylvania. At the 
same time, Penn addressed a letter to the Indians, r^sidin^ on 
the territory, assuring th^m of his paeiiic disposition, and his 
determination, slioula diificutties arise between tJiem and the 
emigrants, tj have tliem settled on principles of equity. 

The next year, Penn published a form of ^vernment, by which 
the supreme power was lodged in a general assembly,, to consist 
citL governor, council, and house of delegates ; the council and 
liouse tb be chosen by Uic» freemen ; the prc^rietor and govern- 
or to preside, and to have a treble voice in the council, which 
was to consist of seventy-two members. ^ 

It was also aj^ed, Uiat every person of good moral character, 
profesang his laith in Christ, should be a &eeman, and eapablo 
of holding any office; and that none who believed |n one God 
should be molested in his religion, or be compelled to attend oi 
maintain religious worship. 

In October, Penn, with two Uiousand planters, mostly Quakers, 
arrived at New-Castle, which was a part of the " Territories." 
Upon thiff tract he found already settled about tiiree thousand 
Dtitch, Swedes and Anns. He proceeded to Chester, where, in 
December^ he convoked an assembly ; but, so few delegates 
appearing, he ordered that, instead of seventy-two, three mem- 
bers only should constitute tlie council, and nine the house of* as- 
sembly. This ossebibly annexed the Territories to the province. 

Penn now entered into a treaty with tlie Indians, of whom he 
purchased large tracts of^ territory ; at the same time, lie com- 
menced the city of Philadelphia, ^'hich^ in one year, increased 
to a hundred honseis and cottages* . 

Pennsylvania had a more rapid and prosperous settlement than 
any of the other colonies. This was doubtless owinor, in |)art, to 
Its healthful climate and fruitful soil ; partly to the tact, that the 
great obstacles of settlement had been overcome by tlie other 
colonies; and partly to the religious tolerance, mildness, and 
•rjuity, which characterized its laws and their administration. 

In 1683, Penn convened a second assembly, which was held in 
Philadelphia; and, at the request of the freemen and delegates, 
granted them a second charter, by which eighteen persons were , 
to form the council, and thirty-six the assembly. At this lime it 
was ordained, " that, to prevent law-suits, tliree arbitrators, to be 
called peace-makers, should be chosen by tlie county courts, to 
*^ar and determine small differenxscs between- maftiiad man 
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that children dkould be taught some unefiil trade— that fkcton 
wronging their employers should make satisfaction, and one 
third over — ^that all causes of rudene^, cruelty and irreligion 
shtmld be repressed*- and tliat lio man should be molested for his 
religious opinions/' To these wholesome regulations Penn- 
8}')vania was indebted for her great prosperity and rapid settle- 
ment. 

In 1684. Penn returned to England, leaving the administration 
of the government in the care oifiye oommissioners. Soon after, 
James 11. abdicated the tiirone. For this monarch Penn felt 
a sincere refford, and continued, even after his expulsion from the 
throne, to administer tlie colonial goTemment in his name. This 
exciting tlie displeasure of Wiluam, successor of James, his 
friends caused Penn to be imprisoned several ^mes ; and the 
government of tlie colony was taken from him, and given to 
Col. Fletcher, ffovemor of NeW York. But, some time after, the 
rhsrges of didoy^ty to William Slaving been proved to be 
unfounded,' he was permitted to resume the exercise of his 
rights ; whereupon, he appointed William MaiJamau to be his 
deputy-governor.- 

In 1(>1)1), Penn made a second visit to Pen^isylvania. Finding 
discontents had crept in, in relation to the government, be 
humanely prepared a new charter, on still more liberal principles. 
This was oiTered Oct. *28j 1701, and accepted on the same day, by 
tlie people of Pennsylvania; but the <*Tenitories,'* now Jjela- 
waj«, declining, tliey were ojloweda distinct assembly , under the 
some governor. The Assembly was first convened in 1703. 
(See. 40) 

Havinff thos settled affiiirs, Penn again retotned to England, 
leaving the executive authority to be -exercised by a deputy-gov- 
ernor. E^iscontentmcnt, however, asain appeared ; and, at times, 
the deputy-governors became quite cbnoxious to the people. Still 
the colony prospered: tliey lived in great harmony with the In- 
dians, mid mcreasffd in numbers and wealth. 

At lengthy about tlie commencement of the revolutionary war, 
the people formed a new constitution, by wliich the proprietor was 
excluded from all participation iii the government ; and, by way 
of diflcharging all quit-tenUi due from the inhabitants) ha . was 
allowed 370,000 dollars. 

50. In the year 1684, June 18, an event highly 
interesting to the colony of Massachusetts occurred in 
England, This was a decision, in the high court of 
chancery, that she had forfeited her charter, and that 
henceforth her government should be placed in the 
hands of the king. ^ i 
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'The person chiefly instrtrrnenta] in bringisff about tliis eTVilt, 
wag Edmund Randolph, a man who had long boon the enemy of 
the coloniesi and who, for several years, had filled the ears of the 
kinff with complaints against them, for violating^ the eetA of 
trade. 

To answer to these complaints, Massachusetts repeatedly m 
eurred the expense of sending agents to England, and of maintain 
ing them there ; but his majesty would accept of no conditions 
short of a surrender of her charter. As she would not make tins 
surrender voluntarily, it was violently wrested from her. 

Before King Charles had time to adjust the d-fTailrs of 
the colony, hQ died, and wais succeeded by James II. 
Soon after his accession, similar proceedings tooH place 
against the other colonies. RhOd^' Island submitted, 
and relinquished her charter. Plymouth sent a copy of 
her charter to the king, with an humble petition, that he 
would restore it. Connecticut voted an address to his 
majesty, in which she prayed him to recall the writ that 
had been filed against her, and requested the contiiiu- 
ance of her charter. 

The petitions and remonstrances of the colonies were, 
however, of no avail. Both the heart and hand of the 
king were manifestly against them. After all their 
hardships and dangers in settling a wilderness, they had 
no other project before them than the destruction of 
their dearest rights, and no better security of life, 
liberty, and property, than the capricious will of a 
tyrant. 

In pursuance of this cruel policy towards the colo* 
nies, two yeard afler the charter of 'Massachusetts was 
vacated, King James commissioned and sent out Sir 
Edmund Andros af^govenwr of all New England, 
Plymouth excepted. 

On his arrival at Boston, Dec iJO, 1686, he entered 
upon his administration ; which, at the commencement, 
was comparatively auspicious. In a few months, how- 
ever, the fair prospect wa^ changed. Among other 
arbitrary acts, restraints were laid upon the freedom,of 
press and marriage contracts. The liberty to wor- 
after the Congregational mode was threateiied, and 
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the fees of all officers of government were lexoibitaiitl j 

aiid oppressively enhanced. 

In 0«tober, Sir Edmund and •uitc, with a gvtv^ of about sixt^ 
regular troops, went to Hartford, where tlie assembly of Coii- 
necticnt was in session. He entered the house of tlie asseuibly, 
demanded Uie charter of Connecticut, and declared the colonial 
government to be diflsolvcd. 

Extremely reluctant to surrender the charter, the assembly 
intenlionally protracted its debates till evening, when the chaiter 
yrna brought in, and laid on tlie table. — Upon a preconcerted signal, 
the lights were at once extinguished, and a Capt. Wadsworth, 
seizing the charter, faasteiH^d away under cover of night, and 
secreted it in the hollow of an oak. The candles, which had 
been extinguished, were soon relighted without disorder ; but the 
charter had disappeared. Sir Edmund, *howcver, assumed the 
government, and the records of the colony weni closed. 

The condition of the New England colonies was now 
distressing, and, as the administration of Andros was 
becoming still more severe and oppressive, the 'future 
seemed not to promise alleviation. But Providence was 
invisibly preparing the way for their relief. On the 5th 
of Nov. 1G88, William, Prince of Orange, who married 
Mary, daughter of James II., landed at Torbay in Eng- 
land, and, compelling James II. to leave the kingdom, 
assumed the crown,, being proclaimed Feb. 16th, 1G89^ 
to the general joy of the nation. 



NOTES. 

51. Manners OF the Colonists. In the colonies 
of North America, at the close of this period, three 
varieties of character might be distinguished. In New 
Englandy the strict Puritanical notions of the people 
wrought a correspondent austerity upon the manners of 
society. Placing implicit faith in the Scriptures, they 
moulded their government, and shaped private character 
and morals, upon a severe and literal construction of 
them. They were devout, patriotic, industrious, and 
public-spirited ; and though of a grave, reflecting ex- 
terior^ they often showed that shrewd iig^Ujjeneas, 
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and keen relish of a jest, which are still characteristic 

of the New Englanders. 

The laws of the colonies throw Boiiie light on the Tie ws and 
manners of the people. As examples, in 1639, the drinking of 
healtiis was prohibited by law in Massachnsette. In 1651 , the 
legislature of that colony prohibited all persons, whose " estate did 
not exceed two hundred pounds, from wearing any gold or silver 
lace, or any bone lace above two shillings per yard." The law 
autliorjzed the selectmen to take notice of tne costlinessaud fashion 
of the " apparel of the people, especially in the wearing of ribands 
and great bpots." Th^ New Haven cofony, in? lOSH, resolved that 
iliey would be governed by the rules of Scripture ; and that church 
members only^should act in the civil aftairs of the plantation. 

In 1G47, the coleny of Connecticut expressed their disapproba- 
tion of the use of tobacco, by an act of assembly, in which it 'was 
ordered, " that no person, under the age of twenty years, nor any 
other that hath already accustomed himself to the use thereof, 
•hJiU take any tobacco, until he shall have brought a certificate, 
from under the hand of some, who are approved for knowledge 
and skill in physic, that it is useful for him ; and also, that he hath 
received a license from the court for Uie saipe. -All others, who 
had addicted themselves to the use of tobacco, were, by the same 
court, prohibited taking it in any company, or at their labors, or 
on their travels, uiiless they were ten miles at least from any 
house, or more thaii once a day, though not in company, on pain 
of a fine of sixpence for each time ; to be proved by one substan- 
tial witness. The constable in each town to make presentment of 
such trandgtessions to the particular court, and upon conviction, 
the fine to be paid without gainsaying." 

In the Colony of New Ydrk, during this period, the manners of 
the colonists were strictly Dutch — with no other modifications 
than the privations of a new country, and the few English among 
them, necessarily effected. The same steadfast pursuit ot 
wealth ; the same plodding indnstry; the same dress, lur, and 
physiognomy, which are given as characteristic of Holland, were 
equally characteristic of the inhabitants of New Amsterdam. 

In Virginia, the manners of the colonists were those 
of the less rigid English, rendered still more free and 
voluptuous by the influence of a softer climate and a 
more prolific soil. 

Stith says of the' first settlers of this colony , that some emigrat- 
ed "to escape a worse fate at home : " other8,4t is said, sought to 
repair fortunes by emigration, which had been ruined by excess, 
ny persons, however, of high character, were among the emi- 
s; and amidst the licentiousness of the Virginia colony 
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wen found, at the close of this period, the leedi of that frank- 
nees, hospitality, teste, and refinement, which distinguish the peo- 
ple 0^ the south at this day. 

Other national peculiarities nii^ht be noticed, as those of the 
Films in Delaware, tliosc of Uie Quakers in IVnnsylvania, &c. ; 
but, at thi« period, tlicy were too limited to lequire a distino 
notice in our work. 

52. Religion. The colony of Virginia, from its 
earliest existence, was exclusively devoted to the Church 
of Englatid. 

For several years, its unsettled state prevented tlmt attention to 
a mligious establishment, which afterwards the subject received. 
At the expiration of thirteen vcars from the founding of tlie colony, 
there were but eleven parishes, and five ministers : tlie inhabit- 
ants of the colony did not, at this time, however, much exceed 
two thousand persons. 

In 1G21, the colony received a large accession to its numbers, 
and the governor and eonncil were instructed *' to take into spe- 
cial record the service of Almighty God, and the observance of 
liig divma laws ; and that the people should be trained up in true 
religion "and virtue." At tiie same time, the Virginia Company 
ordered a hundred acres, of land, in each of the buroughs, to be 
laid off for a glebe, and two hundred pounds sterling to be raised, 
as a standing and certain revenue, but of tlie profits of each 
parish, to make a living: this stipend v.'Os thus settled — that the 
minister shall receive yearly five hundred pounds of tobacco, and 
Bixteen barrels of corn; which were collectively estimated at two 
hundred pounds sterling. In ](»42, the assembly passed a law 
prohibiting all. but those who had been ordained l)y Knglish 
biiihope, from preaching. 

In l(i50, during the time of Governor Berkley, the parishes of 
the colony were fbriher regulated, the religion of the church of 
England was confirmed ana established, and prpvision made fur 
the support of the ministers. The maintenance of a minister 
was put at sixteen thousand pounds of tobacco, which, as valued 
at that time, at ten shillings per hundred, was about eighty 
pounds sterling. But, in odditioh to tiiis, he had a dwelling-house 
and gl«be ; also, four hundred pounds of tobacco, or forty sliil- 
hngs, for a funeral sennonr, and two hundred pounds of tobacco, 
or twenty shillings, for performing marriage by license, or five 
shillings when tlie banns were proclaimed. The tobacco destined 
for tlie minister was brought to him well packed in hogsheads, 
prepared for shipping. -To raise tliis crop, twelve negroes were 
necessary. 

The special object of tlie New England planters, in settling the 
country, was tlie enjoyment of their religious opinions, and the 
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free -ozerciBe of relkrious worship, without molestation. Early 
attcntioa was, therefore, paid to tlie gathering of church i>s, <utd 
the regulation of religion. They were Colvinists in docXrine, 
and Congrpgational in discipline. 

Each church maintained its right to govern iti»elf. They held 
to tlie validity of Presbyterian ordination, and the expediency of 
synods on great occasions. From tlie comment eraent, they u.ied 
ecclesiastical councils, convoked by particular churches, lor 
advice, but not for the judicial determination of controvetsies. 

In each of tlie churches, there was a pastor, teacher, rulii^ 
elder, and deacons. The pastor's office consisted principally in 
exhortation : upon the teacher devolved the business of explain- 
ing and defending the doctrines of ChristiaRity. The business of 
•the- ruling elder was to assist the pastor in the government of tl*e 
church. 

Early provision was made for the support of tlie ministry. On 
the arrival of the colonists of Massachusetts Bay, at Charlestowa, 
before laTiding, a court of assistants was held ; and the first question 
proposed was/ How shall the ministers be maintained ? Tiio 
court ordered that houses be built, and salaries be raised for them, 
at (he public charge. Their two ministers, Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Wilson, ^vere granted a salary — the- former thirty pounds per 
annum, and the latter twenty pounds, until the arrival of his wife. 

After the settlement of the several colonies, all persons were 
obliged by law to contribute, to the support of the church. Spe- 
cial care was taken that all persons should attend public worship. 
In Connecticut, the law obliged them to be present on the Lord's 
day— on all days of public fasting and thanksgiving, appointed by 
civil authority — on penalty of five shillings for every instance of 
neglect. 

• By tlie year 1642, twenty- two years from the landing of the 
pilgrims at Plymouth, there had been settled in New England, 
seventy-seven ministers, who were driven from the parent coun 
try ; fifty towns and villages hadbeen planted, and thirty or forty 
churches gathered. 

In 1037, Uie first synod convened in America, sat at Newtown, 
Massachusetts, and was composed of all the teaching elders in the 
country, and messencrers of the several churches. Mas^istratert 
, also were present, and spoke as they tliought fit. The chject of 
calling this synod was to inqiiire into the opinions of one Ann 
Hutchinson, a very extraordinary woman, who held public lec- 
tures in Boston, and taught doctrines considered heretical. The 
whole colony was tiffitated and divided into parties, The synod^ 
after a session of three weeks, condemned eighty-two erroneous 
opinions, which had become disseminated in New England. 

The Dutch Reformed Church was introduced into 
New York with the first settlerstand was generally 
^mhraced by the Dutch population zofyflciO^olony. 
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The Roman CathoUcf ^t^i came to Americd in 1632: 
ihcy settled in Maryland, and now constitute a respecta* 
hie and numerous portion of the inhabitants ol that 
state. 

The first Baptist church in America was formed at 
Providence, in?l(>39, under the celebrated Roger Wil- 
liams. Their sentiments spreading into Massachusetts, 
in 1651, the general court passed a law against them, 
inflicting banishment for persisting in the promulgation 
of their doctrines. 

In 1656, the Quakers making their appearance in 
Massachusetts, the legislature of that colony passed 
severe laws against them. 

No master of a vessel was allowed tobring any one of tliis sect 
into its jurisdiction, on penalty of one hundred pounds. Other 
still severer penalties were innicted upon them in 1G57, such as 
cutting their ears, and boring their tongues witji a hot iron, &c. 
They were at length banished dn pain of death, and, for refusing 
to firo. were executed in 1659. 

Without intending to justify these severities toward th6 Bap- 
tists, Quakers, and other sectaries, it is still proper to state, as 
some apology for tlieih, that the conduct of the leaders of these 
sects was ofVen calculated, and no doubt designed, to provoke 
persecution. Thev sought improper occasions to inculcate their 
I^eculiar tenets, departed unnecessarily from the decencies of 
social intercourse, and rudely inveighed against established and 
cherished opiniond. In this way, the peace of the colonies was 
disturbed, and that unanimity of relifipous sentiment, Which had 
hitherto existed, was broken. Our S>refathers sought to avert 
these evils by the arm of civil power ; not yet having learnt that 
persecution is a ready way to propagate the sentiments of the 
persecuted. 

In tlie year 1646, a synod met at Cambridge, which, by 
adjournment, protracted its session to 1648, when it dissolved. 
This synod composed and adopted the '^ Cambridge Platform,'* 
and recommended it, together with the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, to the general court and to the churches. Intliis synod 
were present ihe ministers and churches of Connecticut and 
New Haven, who united in the' form of discipline which it rec- 
ommended. This, in cohnection .with the ecclesiastical laws, was 
the religious constitution of Connecticut, until the compilation of 
the Saybrook Platfqrm, a period of about sixty years. 

53. Trade and Commeiicg. The colonies, during 
tliis period, had little other trade thap with Enaland, 
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though the West India trade had begun, and there was 
some commerce with Canada, and a few ports on tlie 
European contineiU.' The colonies imported from Eng- 
land all their merchandise ; land exported thither to- 
bacco, peltry, and at length some beef, pork, graib, and 
fish. The importations from England, however, much 
exceeded the exports thither. 

Daring the first thirty year« of the colony of Virginia, iJieir 
exports were confined to tobacco. But tlie price of it fell, at 



skins of tiie deer, elk, and buffido, and the furs of th^ otter, hare, 
fox, muskrat, and beaver, were procured for rum, hatchets, 
blankets, Szc, . These skins and furs were exported to Eng 
land. Encrlish grain and Indian corn were also exported to a 
considerable extent. Although the Virginians owneci a few ves 
sels, the greater part of the trade was carried on by English ves- 
sels, during this period. They brought to the colon;^ English 
manufactures, and took tobacco, furs, skinsj^rsin, tar, pitch, i3cc. 
in return. The Virginians also carried on some trade willi 
Canada. 

The principal article of export from New England,' during this 
period, was peltry, which was procured of the Indians, for goods 
of small value. In 1G3D, a fishing trade was begun at Cape 
Anne, and in 1G41, three hundred thousand codnsh were^sent to 
market. 

Tlie first vessel directljr firom the West Indies was a Dutch 
ship of one hundred and sixty tons, wliich arrived at Marblehead, 
lOfe. The first American vessel tlmt made a voyage to tlie West 
Indies was a pinnace of thirty tons, in 1G3G. The ship Desire, 
of Salem, made a voyage, in 1638, to New Providence and Tor- 
tiiga, and returned laden with cotton, tobacco, salt, and negroes. 
This was the first introduction of African slaves into New Eng- 
land. The first importation of indigo and sugar from tlie Webt 
Indies, mentioned in our accounts, was made m 1C3D. In 1642, 
a Dutch ship exchanged -a cargo of salt for plank and pipe-staves, 
the first exports of lumber from New England. The next year, 
eleven ships sailed for the West Indies with lumber. 

In 1678, the annual exports of. the New' York colony, besides 
beef, pork, tobacco, and peltry, were about sixty thousand bush- 
els of wheat. About ten or fifteen vessels, on an averajge, of 
one huiidred tons, English and colonial, traded to this colony 
in a year^ \ ^ "^ 

f*- ^o*',^^TURE. Earlf attcntion'was paid to agi«i- 
ture. 1 he first business of the settlers was to dear 
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the forests, and eiapply themfielvcs with food from tI>o 
soil. But th^ fertility of the earth taught them sodn to 
look to agriculture as a sourco of wealth, as well as^ of 
subsistence. It therefore became the leading object of 
industry in the colonies. 

The method adopted by tho first lettlen to clear the land, was 
slow and laborious, compared witii the prevent modes. Tbey 
iLied generally to cut down the trees, and dig up the stumps, be- 
fore tillage. ^ 

Tobaoco was early cultivated i^ Virginia, and soon began to 
be exported. The year ofler the ccuony landed, tlic people 
^fathered corn of tlieir own plantii);^) the seed of which they re- 
ceived of the Indians. Vineyards were attempted, and ejcperienccd 
vine-dressers were sent over for the purpose of attending them. 
Flax, hemp, barley, &c., were cultivated to a considerable extent. 
Rye was first raised in Massachusetts in 1G33. Ploughs, were 
early introduced into tlie country. 

^^eat cattle were first introduced into New England by Mr 
Winslow, in 1G24. In 1G2U, one hundred and forty head of cat- 
tie, with horses, sheep, and coots, were imported into Massachu- 
setts Bay. In a few years, they became so numerous as to supply 
idl the wants, of the inhabriai\ts. In lG23,Hhe cattle in Virginia 
. had increased to above one thousand head. 

New York raised considerable beef and pork for exportation, 
and in IG78, tliere were exported from the province sixty thousand 
bushels of wheat. . - 

55. Arts and Manufactures. The colonists, dur- 
ing this period, being chiefly occupied in ?ainitig a sub- 
sistence, and in protecting themselves aganist their ene- 
mies, had occasion f<^r few articles beyond the necessa- 
ries and comforts of iife. Arts and manufactures, there- 
fore, received but little encouragement, beyond the 
construction of such articles, and even thorjse were 
principally injported. 

In 1Q20, pne hundred and fifly persons arrived in Virginia, 
from England, for the purpose of manufacturing silk, iron, pot- 
ash, tar, pitch, glass, salt, 4&b. ; but theV did not succeed. In 
1673, Chalmers srys of New England, " There be five iron works 
which east no guns — ho house in New England has above twen> 
ty Kooms — not twenty in Boston have ten rooms each-^ dancing 
flHshool was set up here, but put down — <a fencing school is af 
lowed, lliere be no musicians by trade. All cordage, sail-cloth 
mnd mats, come from England — no cloth made tlicre worth four shil- 
lings p«r yard — no alum, no copperas, no salt, made by their sun '* 
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Th6 first btiildings of the settlers were made qf logs, and thatched, 
or were built of stone Brick and framed bouses were soon built 
in tlie larger towns, and afterwards in the villages. The frames 
and brick were, ho>v'ever, in some instances, imported. The first 
mill in New England was a vdnd-mill, near Watertown; b^t it 
was taken down in 1G^)2, and placed in tbe vicinity of Boston. 
Water-mills began to be erected the next year. Tlie first attempt 
to build water-crafl, in New England, was at Plymouth, in 1020. A 
house-carpenter sawed their largest boat into two paKs, and length' 
cued it five or six feet, built a deck, and rigged it into a conve- 
nient vessel, whioii did service for seven years. The first vessel 
built in Massachusetts was a bark, in U)31, called Tlui Btessinv 

?f the Bay, In 1G33, a ship of sixty tons was built at Medford. 
n ]G3(), one of one hundred and twenty tons was built at Mar- 
Vdehead. In 1(541, a ship of three hundred ton* was Jaiinclied at 
Salem, and one of^ one hundred and sixty tons nt Boston. From 
tills time, ship-building rapidly extended in the nbrthern colonies. 
Tho fini printing in New £ngland was executed in 1039, by 
one Day. The proprietor of the press was ft clergyman, by the 
name of Gloverv, who died on his passage to America. The first 
article printed was the Freeman's Oath, the second an almanac, 
and the tliird an edition of the Psalms. No otlier printing- 
press was established in America during this period. John 
Klliot, the celebrated missionary, liAving translated the Bible into 
the Indian language, had It printed at CambVidge, in lGt)4. 

The mode^of travelling considerable distances was on foot,»or 
on liorseback, there being no carriages for that puipose, and the 
roads from one village to another U;ing only narrow foot-paths, 
through forests. 

56. PopyLATioN. We may estimate the population 
of the English American colonies, at the close of this 
period, at about 200,000. 

It is impossible to ascertain very exactly tlie population of the 
American colonies at the close of this period. The estimates 
made by writers are vague and oflcn contradictory. The estimate 
of Dr. Humphries in 1701, which seems as well entitled to credit 
OS any other, is as follows : — 



Souls. 

Massachusetts .••••• 70,000 

Connecticut, 30,000 

Rhode Island , 10,000 

New Hampshire ..•••••• 10,000 



New England 120,000 

Hid. audS. Colonies 143,000 

Total 202,000 



&wZ». 

NewYork 30,000 

Jerseys 16,000 

Peuusylvaoia 30,000 

Maryland 25,000 

Virginia ^ 40,000 

North Carolina « 6,000 

Sotith Carolina.......... 7,000 

^ , 142,000 
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MiLkinff a deduction from this aoconnt, m as to hting the esti* 
mate to 4he clotje of our periotl, \('e state the whole white popu- 
.lation of tlie Kiiglish American colonies, in IGdO, at about two 
hundred thousand. 

57. Education. In New England, schools were 
founded) at the outset of the colonies, for the education 
of <iU classes: in the 6oull\ern cokniies, provisions for 
the educsition of the higJur classes only were attempted 
during tliis period. 

Scarcely had the American coloniffts opened the forests, and 
constructed habitation^), before tliey directed their attention to 
the obiect cf education.' 

Previously to 1()19, the kin^ of England authorized the col- 
lection of moneys throughout the kingdom^ to erect a college in 
Virginia, for the education of Indian children : one thousand 
five hundred pounds were collected fortliis purpose, and Henrico 
was selected as a 8uit:Lble place for the seminary. The same 
year, the Virginia company grunted ten thousand acres of land 
for the projected university. This donation, while it embraced 
the original object, was intended also for the foundation of a 
seminary of learnin|^ for English scholars. 

In addition to a college, the colonists, in 1<j21, instituted a 
6chcx>l at Charles* City for the benefit of all Uie colony, which 
thi^y called the East Inilia School. For the maintenance of tlie 
master and uslier, one thousand aeresof land were appropriated, 
with five servants and an overseer. From tliis school, pupi^ 
were to be transferred to, tlie college at Henrico, when the 
hitter should be sufBciently endowed. These e8ta,blislunents 
in Virginia, however, failed of success, and, in IGO^.tlieir funds 
wero given to William and Mary's college, which we shall no- 
tice hereafter. 

Still mure attenlive^to education were the northern colonies. 
In U)^). a general court of Massachusetts Bay appropriated the 
sum of four hundred pounds towards tlie commencement of a 
college. In 1(>37, tlie college was located at Newtown, which, 
not lon^ afXer, was called (^imbrid^Cy in memory of Cambridge, 
in England, where manyof tbe colonists had received tlieir' edu- 
cation. Mr. John Harvard, a Worthy .minister, dying at Charles- 
town about thi^ time, bequeathed nearly eig;ht hundred pounds 
to the college, in consideration of which legacy it vras called 
aiVer him. In 1(>42 was held tiie first commencement, at which 
nine were graduated. 

To tliis institution the plantations of Connecticut and New 
Haven, so lonjr as they remained unable to support a similar one 
at home, contributed Auids from llw public purse ; and sent to 
it sach of tlioir youUi as tliey wished to be educated. Pri"*-'' 
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■ubfloriptions wore -aliio made ftem the United Cbloaie*, to nia 
Ihe institution. - 

Great attention was alao paid by all the colonies to the sub- 
ject of common schooU. As a specimen of tlie arrangements 
common to the New En^jrland colonies, we may notice Uiose of 
Connecticut. By her lin»t code, in 1639, only six years from the 
time the first house Was erected within the colony, it was. c>r- 
dered tliat every town, consisting of fifty families, should man * 
1(vw«t apQ|l^ school, in which rer-ding and writius^ sliould be well 



selectmen- of every town were required to see tliat ail heads of 
fajiiilies instructed Uieir cliildren and secants to read the Kng- 
lish tongue well. 



REFLECTIONS. 

58. At the commencement of this period, our history present- 
ed us with a continent, over whose surface an int«snninable wil- 
derness had for ages cast its deep and solemn shade. If we 
approach the shore, and look tlirough the ffloom tliat gatliers 
over it, tlie scenes which strike the eye are Indians at their war 
dance, or, iierliaps, flames cwtfling round some expiring captive, 
or wild beasts manglin|r their prey. 

Passing from this point of time to the dose of onr period, a 
space of ei^hty-two yeats, tlie prospect is greatly changed. We 
now see smiling fields and cheerful villages, in the place of dis- 
mal forests ; instead of beasts of prey, we see grazing herds ; 
instead of the kindling fagot, we witness the worship of Jesus 
Christ; and instead of tlie apjialling war-whoop, we listen to tlie 
grateful songs of David. In the beautiful words of Scriptui^, 
the wilderness luu begtm to blossom' as the rose, and the desert is 
becoming vocal witli the praises of God. 

But how is it that a change so wonderful has been brought to 
pass .' We have indeed seen the hardy spirit of enterprise leav 
ing tlie luxuries of Europe, and plunging into the forests ol 
America. But we have alao seen our forefiithers struggling Willi 
difiiculties, and often trembling on tlie very brink or ruin. * We 
have seen tliem amidst Indian war, desolating famine and pesti- 
l«*nce; and we have wondered, after the storm has passed, to 
see tl:eni rise witli renovated strengtli, and seem to gatlier 
I>ower and advantage from circumstances 'Circulated to over- 
whelm tliem. 

Admitting, then, the extraordinary energy, wipdom, enterprise, 

-•id Iiardihood, of Uie firstsettleraofAmenca, still we are driven 

M admission of a benign Providence working in their flivor 
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•nd mysterioodly establishing their strengrth and sectnitj^by ez- 
erfii. iu*(ir them fur years witli danger, trial, and misfortane. ' 

Nor sire thesfe the onl^ considerationB which excite our admi 
mtion in regard to the hrst netilers of North Aniericii.' Although, 
in the eloquent Vford» of Mr. Walsh, ** It was their peculiar lot, 
at one and tl^e saine time, to elear and cultivate a wilderness ; 
to erect habitations and. procure sustenance; to struggle with a 
new and rigorous climate ; to bear up against all the bitter rec- 
ollections inse^rable from distant and lonely exile ; to defend 
their liberties trofn the jealous tyranny and bigotry of the mother 
country ; to be perpetually aswiited by a savage toe, the most subtle 
and the most formidable of any people on the face of the earth:", 
still, they looked forward to the. welfare of future generations ; 
laid brt»ad and deep foundations for religious institutions ; made 
the most careful provisions for learning ; and enacted wholesome 
laws, the beneiit of which is distinctly felt to this day. 

It may be further remarked, that history shows the influence 
of the manners of a people upon their government, and the 
reciprocal iniluence of government upon the manners of a 
people. The history of this peripd furmshes striking examples 
of this. In Virginia, tlie free and licentious manners of society 
prcduce a government Unsteady and capricious. This govern- 
ment reacts upon their manners, and aids rather than checks 
Uioir lic/intiousness. On tlie contrary, in New England, the 
novere Puritanical manners of Uie people produce a rigid, ener- 
ptic government, and the government returns ittf Puritauicoi 
i^duenee »ack ution the^maauen of the people 

8* 
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PERIOD III. 

DISTIXGUISHED FOR T1<E WARS OF KING WILLIAM^ 
QUEEN ANNE, ANB GKOHGE II. 

Extending from the Accession of William and Mary to- 
the Throne of England^ 1G89, to the Declaration, of 
the War by England against France^ 175G, f:aliecl 
'* the French and Indian War," 

Sec. 1., The news of Will iam's acccjssion to the throne' 
of England excited great joy throughout the colonies* 
Under the sudden impultse of their ifeelings, the inhah-^ 
itants pf Boston imprisoned Sir Edmund Andros, witb 
about fifty of his associates, until they were ordered to 
Englahd, to answer for maleadministration. Conuecti* 
cut and Rhode Island resumed their charters, and were 
permitted by his majesty to reestablish their formef gov- 
ernments. Massachusetts soon after obtained a new 
charter, which, in some respects, was less favorable to 
the colony, but, in others, more' so, than its former one. 

Andros had formerly been governor of New York, 
under the Duke of York, in which province his ad- 
ministration had been distinguished for measures both 
arbitrary and severe. Subsequent governors, under the 
duke, and after he came to the throne, had generally pur- 
sued a similar course. The discontents of the people 
had been gradually increasing, and they were ready for 
revolution, when the above intelligence of the proceed- 
ings at Boston arrived. A revolution soon commenced. 
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and, although attended by ufihappj events, issued in the 
restoration of the rights of the people, and the formation 
of a constiti;tion, which laid the foundation of their pro- 
vincial code. ^ 

From the reduction of N«[W York, in 1GG4, to 1083, the people 
had no share in the ^ovemnieiit In likil, the council cpurt of 
amizes, and corporation,' liad solicited tiie Duke of York to per- 
mit the people to choose tlieir own rulers. 'Aceordingrly,tIie next 
year, Tiiofiias Don^ran, a papist, was a^ipointed governor, with 
instructions to ca]l an assembly, to consist of a council of ten, 
and of eighteen representatives, elected by tlie freeholders. 

On th^ accession of tJie I>uk(v of York to the throne ,^ under 
the title of James II., he reftised to confirm to the people tlie 
privileges granted them while he was duke. No assembly was 
permitted to be convened ; printing-presses were prohibited, and 
the more important provincial offices were conferred on papists, 

Such was tlie sliute of things when intelligence of tlie 
seizure of Andros arrived. This gave a spring to tlie general 
dissatisfaction, which burst fortl) iuto open resistance to the ex- 
isting administration. ' 

One Jacoh Leisler, with several others, immediately took pos- 
session of the fort. Gov. Dongan had just embarked for Lng- 
lund, leaving the administration of the government, during hia 
absence, to Charles Nicholson, at that time his deputy. Nichol- 
son and Ids officers made what opposition to Lei^er they were 
able ; but, he having been joined bvsix militia paptains, and four 
hundred and seventy men, Nicholson absconded. Upon this, 
Leisler assumed the supreme command. 

This assumption of Leisler was far from being pleasant to the 
council and mafri8trates,atthe head of whom were Col. Bayard and 
tile ma^or. Finding it impossiole, however, to Hucceed agaihst 
Leisler in New York, tliey retired to Albany, and there employed 
their influence to foment opposition. Botli Leisler, in New York, 
and the people at Albanv, held their respective garrisons in the 
name or William and Mary ; but neitlier would submit to the 
authority of the other. 

While affairs were in this posture, a letter from the Lords Car- 
mathen and Halifax arrived, directed " To Francis Nicholson, 
Esq., or, in his absence^ to such as, for the time beinff, take care 
for preserving the peace and administering the laws/' &c, Ac- 
cottipanving this letter was another of a subv<tequent date, vest- 
ing Nicfnolson with the cluef command. 

Ab Nicholson had absconded, Leisler construed the letter as 
directed to himself, and fi-om that ^me assumed the title and 
authority of lieutenant-governor. The soutliern part of New 
York generally submitted to him ; but Albany^ref ising subjec- 
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tion, Mllbom^ his son-m-law, was sent to. reduce tb^i^i. Jti his 

first ottempt he failed ;,but during the ensuing spring, J GiX), h» 
took poasessiiin of the fort, and the inhabitants submitted. 

On ih© 19th of March, 1091, Coh Sloughter arrived at New 
fork, in the capacity of tlie king's governor. Nicholsoii and 
Bayard, who had been imprisoned by Leisler, were released. 
The latter was obliged^ to abandon tlie fort, and. ^dth MiHjorn. 
iiis son-in-law, was appreliended, tried for higfe treason, and 
condemned. Their immediate execution was urged by tlie peo- 
ple ; but the governor, fearful of consequences, chose to defer it. 
I'o effect tlieir purpose, an inviUtion was given him by the citi- 
cens to a sumptuous fea^it, and, while his reason was drowiied 
in intoxication, a warrant for tlieir execution was presented to 
him and signed. Before he recovered' his senses, the pritMinera 
were no more. 

Measures so violent greatly affitated the existing parties ; but, 
in the end, the revolution wliicS had t.%ken place, restored the 
rights of Englishmen to tlie colony. Gov. SiOughter- convoked 
an assembly, w^liich formed a constitution. This, among othef 
provisions, secured trials by jury, freedom from taxation, except 
oy tlio consent of tlie assembly^ and toleration to all denoinina" 
tions of Christians, excepting Roman Catholics. 

It may be added, in this place, tliat tlie civil history of New 
York, from this period to Uie French war, presents few events 
of special interest to the young. The governors, who succeeded 
Sloughter, during the above interval, were Fletcher, 1092 ; il\0 
Earl of Bellaniont, IGJiB ; Lord Conibury, 1702 ; Hunter, 1710 J 
Bu. net, 1720 ; Montgomery, 1731; Crosby, 1732;, Clark, 1736 > 
George Clinton, 1743. In general, tliese governors were strong- 
ly attached to the interests of the crown, and often apparently 
more solicitous to subserve tlieir oWn selfish purposes than to- 
advance the permanent welfare of the colony. Hence collis- 
ions fVeguently arose between them and the colonial assemblies, 
whicii disturbed the general peace, and retarded the prosperity 
of the celony. 

2. 1690. While the northern colonies were troubled, 
as noticed in the preceding section, those of the Caro- 
linas were in a similar state of dissension and distress. 
To allay these, in the northern colony, Seth Sothel wa5J 
appointed chief magistrate ; but, proving corrupt in hi^ 
administration, he was banislied by the assembly, in 
1690; immediately after which, he repaired to Charles- 
ton, and usurped the government of the southern colony. 
Added to this, a quarrel afose, between the proprietors 
H the English inhabitants, in relation to a body of 
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Fjeiich Protestants, which had planted themselves in the 
county of Craven — ^the proprietors demanding for th<;;m 
the privilege of electing representatives, which was stren- 
uously refused by the English Episcopalians. Such be- 
ing the general turbulence and disorder of the times, 
Sir John Archdale, one of the propri<itors, was sent over, 
in 1005, as governor of both the Carolinas, with full 
powers to redress grievances, and to adjust, if possible, 
existing difficulties. These objects, by his singular wis- 
dom and address, he in a measure accomplished- 

In respect to the deep-rooted prejudices existing against the 
above French Protestants, Archdale found it to b6 the part of wis- 
dom to leave them to be soAened and removed by time. This a 
few years effected. The amiable deportment of the refugees so won 
a})on the English, that they were cheerfully admitted to all the 
ri<^hts of citizens and freemen. 



At a subsequent date, the repose of the southern colony was 
greatly disturbed by the passage of a law by the general assem- 
bly, establishing the Kpiscopalreligion, and excluding dissenters 



from a seat in the assembly. This gave birth to bitter animosities, 
and as bitter contentions. Complaints being made to Queen Anne, 
then oa the throne, the law was declared to be void. This agitat 
tng qaestlon being tlius put at rest, tjie colony again enjoyed the 
blessings of domestic quiet. (See Sec. 17, HO.) 

3. About this period, 1G92, commenced in Dan vers 
then a part of Salem, Massachusetts, a singular infatu 
ation on the supposed prevalence of witchcraft. In a 
.short time, this infatuation pervaded several parts of 
i\ew England, prodi^cing, in its progress, the greatest 
distress in private families, and disorder and tumult 
throughout the country. 

The first suspicion of witchcraft in New England, and in the 
United States^ began at Springfield, Massachusetts, as early as 
}G45. Several perscms, about that time, were accused, tried and 
executed in Massachusetts; one at Charlestown,one atDorches 
ter, one at Cambridge, and one at Bostrm. For almost thirty 
years afterwards, <Ue subject rested. Btit, in ItWTor lt)88, it was 
revived in Boston ; four of tlie children of John Goodwin uniting 
in accusing a poor Irish woman wiUi bewitching tjiem. Unhap- 
pily, the accusation was regarded witii attentiouf and Uie woman 
was tried and executed. 

Wear tiie close of February, 1G02, the subject-was again re 
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vived, in consequence of severnl jchildren in Danvers, Salem, 
bc»ginnin|T to act in a peculiar and unaccountable nrinner. Their 
strange conduct cuntinuing for several da3's, tlieir friends betook 
themselves to fasting o,nd prayer. During religioms exefcises, 
it was found that the children were generally decent and still ; 
bat after service was ended, they renewed their former inexpli- 
cable conduct. This was deemed sufficient evid^ncBi that Ibtsy 
were laboring under the influence of witchcraft. 

At the expiration of some days, the children began to accuse 
several persons in Hie n?»i^hborhood of beWitchlng»them. Un- 
fortunately, they were credited, and the suspected authors or tlie 
«j>ell were seized and imprisoned. 

From this date, the awful mania rapidly spread into the neigh- 
boring country, and soon appeared m various parts of Kskcx, 
Middlesex, and Suffolk.. Ptirsons at Andover, Ipswich, Gloiicea- 
ter, Boston, and several other places, .were accused by their 
neighbors and others. 

tor some time, the victims Were selected only from the lower 
classes. But, at length, the accusations fell upon persons of the 
most respectable rauK. In August, Mr. George Boroughs, some 
time minister in Salem, was accused, brought to trial, and Qcn- 
demned. Accusations were also brought against Mr. 'English, a 
respectablo merchant in Salein, and his wife ; against Messrs 
Dudley ond John Bradstreet, sons of tlie then Tate Govemoi 
Bradslrect ; against the wife of Mr. Hali^ and the lady of Sii 
William Phipps. 

The evil had now become awfully alarming. One man, named 
Giles Corey, had been pressed to d[eath for refusing to put biiii- 
self on a trial by jury; and nineteen persons had been executed, 
more than one third of whom were members of the churcli. 
One hundred an,d fifty were in prison, and two hundred were 
accused; 

At length, the inquiry was anxiously suggested. Where will 
this accumulating mischief and misery end ? A conviction be- 
^an to spread, tliut the proceedings had been rash and indefensi- 
ble. A special court was held on the subject, and fifty, who were 
broiight to trial, were acquitted, excej>ting three, \vho were after- 
wards reprieved by tlio governor. These events were followed 
by a general release of Uiose who had been imprisoned. " Tlius 
the efoud,** says the late President Dwisht, ** which had so lon^ 
hung over the colony, slowly and sullenly retired ; and, like the 



darkness of Egypt, was, to the great joy of the distressed in- 
habitants, succeeded by serenity and sunshine." 

We, who live to look back upon tliis scene, are wont to con- 
template, witli wonder, tlio seeming madness and infatuation, 
not cfthe weak, illiterate, and unprincipled, but of men of 
sense, education, and fervent piety. Let us consider, however, 
that, at Uiu period, the actual existence of witchcraft was taken 
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fb» granted, and tliat doubts respecting it were deemed little less 
thun heresjT. The. learned Baxter, who lived at this time in • 
England, where the same notions on this subject prevailed, pro 
nounced the disbeliever in witchcrafl, an " obdi^mle Sadducee ;* 
and Sir Matthew Hale, one of the bricrhtest omanie;its 'of the 
English bench, repeatedly tried and condemned those ais crim* 
inAls who were accused of witchcrafl. 

In xsonclusion, it may be remarked, that no people on earth are 
luno more enlightened on this subject than are the people of 
America. Nothing of a similar kind- has since existed, and 
probably never wilfexist. Stories of wonder, founded upon an- 
cient tradition, or. upon a midnight adventure, sometime^ awe 
the village circle on a winter s night ; but the succeeding day 
chaseti away every ghost, and lulls every fear. It becomes the 
present generation to advert with gratitude to their freedom 
&cm those delusions which distressed and agitated their ancestors, 
rather than to bestow invectives upon them, since tliey could 
pleadf in palliation of their error, the spirit of the age in which 
they lived. 

4. Scarcely were the colonies relieved from the op- 
pression of King James, before they were visited with 
troubles of a nature still more distressing* The revolu- 
tion, which followed the accession of William and Mary, 
had indeed restored their liberties, but it involved them 
in a war both with the French and Indians, which con- 
tinued from 1G90 to the peace of Ryswick, in 1697, 
commonly called " King William^s War J' 

Kin^ James, on leaving England, (led to France. liouis XIV., 
king <3* France, attempting to support him, kindled the flame of 
war between his own countrv and England. The subjects of 
Ix>uis, in Canada, of course, (directed their arms against the colo- 
nies of New England and New York, and instigated the Indians 
to join theni in meir hostilities. 

Tlie governor of Canada, at this time, was Count 
Frontenac, a brave and enterprising' officer. Inflamed 
with the resentment which had kindled in the bosom of 
his master, he fitted out three expeditions, in the dead 
of winter^ against the American colonies— one against 
New Yojky a second against New Hampshire, and a 
third against the Province of Maine. Each of these 
parties, in the execution of their orders, marked their 
progress with plunder, fire, and death. 
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llie piirty destined against New York, consisting of aboot (hree 
hundred men, fell upon Schenectady , a village on the Mohawk, 
in February. The season was cold, and the snow so deep, that 
it was deemed impossible for an enemy to app^roacb. The attack 
was made in the dead of the night, while the inhabitants were in a 
profound sleep* Not a sentinel was awake to announce tlie ap- 
proaching danger. Care had been taken, by a division of the 
enemy, to attack almost every house in the saine moment When 
tlie preparations were ready, on a preconsertod signal, Uie ap- 
palling war-whoop was begun ; houses w/ere broken open' and 
set on fire ; men and women were dragged from tlieir beds,' and, 
with tlieir sleeping infants, were inhumanly murdered. Sixty 
person^ perished in the massacre, thirty were made prisoners, 
while the rest of the inHabitants, mostly naked, fled torough a 
deep snow, either suffering' extremely, or perishing in the cold. 

The seqond poxty, directing their course to New Hampshire, 
burned Salmon Falls, killing thirty of ths bniTest men, and car- 
rying fifly-four 6f the inhabitants into a ihiaerable ci^ptivity. . 

The third party, proceeding from Quebec, destroyed the set- 
tlement of Cfasco, in Maine, and killed and captured one hun- 
dred people. V 

5. Roused by these proceedings of the French; tho 
colony of Massachusetts resolved to attack the enemy 
in turn. A<Jcordingly, an expedition, consisting of seven 
vessels and eight hundred men, under command of Sir 
William Phipps, sailed for the reduction of Port Royal, 
in Nbva Scotia, \rhich was easily and spefedily ieffected. 

This was soon followed by a second expedition, under 
the same commander^ by the colonies of New York, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts, united, for the reduc- 
tion of Montreal and Quebec. A combination of un- 
fortunate circumstances, however, defeated the design, 
and the expedition, after encountering numerous disas- 
ters, returned. 

'The plan was, for the troops of New York . and Connecticut, 
consisting of about two thousand, to penetrate into Canada, by 
Lake Champlain, and to attack Montreal, at the same time that 
tlie naval armament, consisting of between thirty and forty ves- 
sels, with a similar number of men, should invest Quebec. The 
troops destined for Montreal, not being supplied either with boats 
or provisions, sufficient for crossing tlie laike, were obliged to re- 
turn. The naval expedition did not reach Quebec untilOctober- 
After spending sevetal days in consultation, the landing of tlio 
troops was eiiected, and tiiey began their march for the town. 
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At the MUne tim«, the thip$ ^dr« drawn up ; but t)ie attack ^botii 
by land and water, was alike unsuccessfal. The troops were 
soon after re-embarked ; and the weather, proyi^ig teuipestnou9| 
scattered the fleet, and terminated the expedition. 

The success of the expedition had been so confidently antici- 
pated, that prevision had not been made for the payment of tlra, 
troops : there was danger, tlierefore, of a mutiny. In this ex 
t^emity, Massachusetts issued bills of credit, as a substitute for 
money ; the first emission of the kind in the American colonies. 

6. The failure of the expedition to Quebec was hum- 
bling to New England, and productive of other unhappy 
consequences. The Indian tribes, Mohawks, Onei^as, 
Senecas, Onpndagas, andDelawares, called the Five Na^ 
tionSy settled along the banks of the Susquehannah, hnd 
in the adjacent country, who were in alliance with Great 
Britain, and had long been a safeguard to the colonies 
against the Frenc^, became dissatisfied. They blamed 
the English for their inactivity, and manifested a dispo> 
sition to make peace with the French. 

To restore the confidence of the Indian allies, Mf^for Petei 
Schuyler, the next year, 1G91, at the head of three hundred Eng 
lisb soldiers, and as many Mohawk Indians, made an attack on 
tlie French settlements north of Lake Champlain. De Calliere*^ 
governor of Montreal, was waitiuof to oppose him. Afler seve- 
ral irregular, but successful conflicts, Schuyler made good ^.it- 
retreat, liavinr killed tlfcirteen officers and tnre^ hundred men. 

New York found jgreat security against the encroachments of 
the French, in the live Nations, wm) now carried on a- vigojous 
war, along the river St. Lawrence, from Montreal to Quebec. 

But the eastern portion of the country^ particularly New Hamp 
shire, suffered exceedingly ; the storm falling with the greatest 
severity upon them. Both Connecticut and Massachusetts rossed 
troops for their defence ; but such was the danger and distress 
uf the colony of New Hampshire, that the inhabitants were upon 
Ihepomt of abandoning the province. 

Tne winter of 1696 was unusually severe. Never had tlie 
country sustained such losses in commerce ; nor had provisions, 
in any period of the war, been more scarce, or boruQ a higher 
price. 

7. In the midst of these distresses, the country was 
threatened with a blow, whicji it seemed impossible that 
it should sustaiq. The Marquis Nesmond, an officer 
of high reputatioBi. was despatched from J'rance, witV 
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ten ships of the Imc, a gaJliot/and two frigates. Count 
Frontenac, from Canada, was expected to join him at 
Penobscot, with one thousand five huadred men. With 
this force, they were to make a descent on Boston ; to 
range the coast of Newfoundland, and burn the ship- 
ping which should fall in their way. To finish their 
work of destruction,, they were to take New York, 
whence the troops, under Frontenac, were to return to 
Canada, through the country, wasting and destroying 
the regions through which tl^ey should pass. But De 
Nesmond sailed too late for the accomplishment of his 
purpose. On his arrival on the coast, not being able to 
join Frontenac in season, the expedition failed,^ and the 
colonies were saved. At length, December 10, 1697, a 
treaty was concluded between France and England, at 
Ryswick, in Germany, by which it was agreed, in gen- 
eral terms, that a mutual restitution should be made of 
all the countries, forts, and colonies, taken by each party 
diii'ing the war. 

King William's war, which was thus brought to a close, had 
Ix'en marked by atroeHies.on the part of the ^rnch and Indians, 
tintil tlien unknown in the history of tiie colonies. Infants, 
when they became troublesome, were despatched by being dashed 
against a stone or tree ; or, to add to the anguish of a mother, 
her babe was sometimes lacerated with a scourge, or nearly stran- 
gled under water, and tlien presented to.her to quiet. If unable 
soon to succeed in this, it was too effectually quieted by the hatch- 
et, or left behind to become tlie prey of pro'^ling beasts. Some 
of the captives were roaste<i alive ; otliers received deep wounds 
in the fleshy parts of their bodies, into which sticks onfire^wero 
thnist, until, tormented out of life, they expired. 

The details of individual sufferings, which occurred during tins 
war, were they faithfully recorded, would excite the sympathies 
of the most unfeeling bosom. One instance only can we relate. 

In an attack, by a Dody of Indians, on Haverhill, New Hanip- 
shire, in l^e winter of 1697, the concluding year of the war, a 
party of the assailants, burning with savage animosity, approoched 
the house of a Mr. Dustan. Upon the first alarm, he flew from 
a neighboring field to his family, with the hope of hurrying them 
to a place of safety. Seven or his children ne directed to flee, 
while he himself went to assist his wife, who was confined to the 
bed with aii infimt a week old. ''ut before she could leave her 
bed, the savages arrived. ^ 
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In despair of rendering hor lusititance, Mr. Dustan flew tot (he 
diWTf mounted his horse^ and determined, in his ov/n mind, to 
Kiialch up .and save the cliild which he loved the best. He fol- 
lowed in pursuit of his little flock; but, upon coming up to 
tliem, he found it impossible to make a«iclection. The eye of the 
parent could see no one of tlie number tliat he could abandon to 
the knife of tlie savage. He determined^ tliereibre, to meet his 
fate witli them ; to defend and save them from their pursuers, or 
die by theic side. 

■ A body of Indians soon came up with him, ahd, fVom short dis- 
tances, nred upon him and his litue coiApany. For more than a 
mile, he continued to retreat, placing himself between his chil- 
drcn and the tire of the savages, and returning their shots with 
ffreat s])irit and snccess. At Icn^h, he saw them all saiely 
lodged from their bloody pursuers; m a distant house. 

Jt is not easy to find a nobler instance of fortitude and courage, 
inspired by afiection, than is exliibited in this instance. Let us 
ever cultivate the influence of those ties of kindred, which are 
capable of giving so generous and elevated a direction to our 
actions. 

As Mr. Dustan quitted his house, a p&ity of Indians entered it. 
Mrs. Dustan was in bed ; but they ordered her to rise, and, before 
she could completely dress herself, obliged her and her nurse, a 
Mrs. Teff, who had vainly endeavored to e;5cape with Uie infant 
to quit the hou^e, which tJiey plundered and set on tire. 

In these distressing circumstances, Mrs. Dustan began her 
march, with other captives, into the wilderness. The air wap 
keen, and their path led alternately through snow and deep muo ; 
and her savage conductors delighted ratlier in the infliction of 
torment than the alleviation of distress. 

The company had proceeded but a short distance, when an In- 
dian, thinking the inrant an incumbrance, took it from tlie nurse's 
arms, and violently terminated its fife. Such of tlie other cap- 
.tives as be^n to be weary, and incapable of proceeding, the In- 
dians killed with their tomahawks. Feeble ^ Mrs. Dustan was, 
both she and her nurse sustained, with wonderful energy, the 
fatigue and misery attending a journey of one hundred and fifty 
inilea 

On their arrival at the place of their destination, they found 
Uie wigwam of the savage, who claimed them as his personal 
property,' to be inhabited by twelve Indians. In the ensuing 
April, this famiiy set out, wi& their captives, for an Indian settle- 
ment still more remote. The captives were informed that, on 
their arrival at the settlement, th<nr must submit to be stripped, 
scoured, and run the gantlet, between two files of Indians. 
This information carried distress to the minds of .tlio c/iptive 
women, and led them promptly to devise some means of escape. 

Early in the morning of the 31st, Mrs. Dustan,' a^^ing ' 
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nurse and another fellow-prisoner, they despatched ten 6f the 
twelve Indians while asleep. The other two escaped. The 
W)men then pursued their diflicult and toilsome journey through 
the wilderness, and at length ' arriyed in safety at Haverhill. 
Subsequently, they visited Bo^n, and received, at the hand of 
the general court, a handsome consideration for their eztraordi 
nary suiferings &nd heroic conduct. 

8. Scarcely had the colonies recovered from the 
wounds • and impoverishment of King William's war, 
which ended in 1697, before they were again involved 
ill (he horrors of another war with the French, Indians, 
and Spaniards, commonly called " Queen Anne^s War*^ 
which continued from 1705J to the peace of Utrecht, 
March 31st, 1713. . 

By the treaty of Ryswick, (5fic. 7.) it was in general terms 
agreed, that France and England should mutuaUy restore to each 
otlier all conquests made during the war. But the rights and 
pretensions of either monarch to certain places in Hudson's Bay, 
&c. were lefl to be ascertained and determined, at soma future 
day, by commissioners. 

The evil conseauences of leaving boundaries th^ unsettled, 
were soon perceived^. Disputes arose, which, minffline with 
other differences of still greater importance, led England to 
declare war against France an4 Spain, May 4th, 1702. 

9. The whole weight of the war in America unex- 
pectedly fell on New England.. The geographical po- 
sition of New York particularly exposed that colony to 
a combined attack from the lakes. and sea; but just be- 
fore the commencement of hostilities, a treaty of neu- 
trality was concluded between the Five Nations and 
the French governor in Canada. The local situa- 
tion of the Five .Nations, bordering on the frontiers of 
New York, prevented the French from molesting that 
colony. Massachusetts and New Hampshire were thus 
left to bear the chief calamities of the war. 

The declaration of war was immediately followed by 
incursions of French and Indians from Canada into 
these colonies, who seized every opportunity of annoy- 
ing the inhabitants, by depredation and outrage. 

Oii Tuesday, February 29th, 1704, at day-break, a party of 
Frenc'h and Indians, three hundred in number, under command 
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of t^e mfamous Hezlel De Roylrille,' fell upon Deerileld^ Mass, 
Uuhappily, not only the inhabitants, but even the watch, wero 
asleep. They soon made themselves masters of the house in 
which tile garrison was kept. Proceeding tlience to tlie house 
of Mr. W^fliams^, the. clergyman, they forced ti^« doors, and en- 
tered the room where he was slee]>mg. 

Awaked by the noise, Mr. Williams seized his pistol tua 
snapped it at the Indian who first approached ; but it missed fire. 
Mr. Williams was now seized, disarmed, bound, and kept stand- 
iuff witJiout his clothes, in the intensid cold,^earl^ an hour. 

His house was next plundered, and two of his children, to- 
gether with a black female servant, were butchered before Im 
eyes. The sdvages, at length, suffered his wife and fiv« chil- 
dren to put on tlieir clothes, afler which he was himself allowed 
to dress, and prepare for a long and melancholy journey. 

The whole town around them was now on, fire. Every house, 
but the one, next to Mr; Williams's, was consumed. Having 
.completed' their Wo A of destruction, in burning the town, and 
killing forty-seven persons, the enemy hastily retreated, taking 
with mem one handred of the inhabitants, among whom were 
Mr. Williams arid his family. 

The first niffht afler their departure from Deerfield, tlie sav- 
ages murdered Mr. Williams's servant; and,on the day succeed- 
ing, finding Mrs. Williams unable to keep pace with the rest, 
plunged a hatchet i^ito her head. She had r^ently borne an 
infant, and Was not yet recovered. But her husband was not per- 
mitted to assist her. He himself was lame, bound, insulted, 
threatened, and nearly famished ; but what were personal sufier- 
in^s like these, and even greater tlum these, to, the sight of a 
wife, under circumstances so tender, inhumanly bulchered be-^ 
fore his eyes ! Before the journey was ended, seTenteen others 
shared the meliancholy fate of Mrs. Williams. 

On their arrival in Canada, it may be added, Mr. Williams 
was treated with civility by the French. At the end of two 
years, he w^as redeetued, witn'fifly-seven others, and returnea to 
Deerfield, where, aitef twelve years' labor in the gospel, he en- 
tered into his rest. 

10. In the spring of 1707, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and New 'Hampshire, despatched an armament 
against Port Royal, in Nova Scotia. The expedition, 
consisting of one thousand men, smiled froin Nantucket, 
in twenty-three transports, under convoy of the Dcptfort 
man-of-war, and the Province galley. After a short 
voyage, they arrived at Port Royal; but March, the 
commander of the expedition, though a taave man, be- 
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mg uiWit to leftd in an entetprise so difficult, little was 
doae beyond burning a few houses and killing a few 
cattle. -,, , -^ . 

While this "unfortunate expedition was in progress, Uie frontiers 
were kept in constant alarm. Oyster River, Exeter, Kingston, 
and Dover, in' New Hampshire, Berwick, York, Wells, andCas- 
CO, in Itlainey were attacked. and considerably damaged by the 
enemy. 

11. The colonies were now resolved on another at- 
tempt upon Canada. In 1708, Massachusetts petitioned 
Queen Anne for assistance, and she promised to send 
five regiments of regular troops. These, with twelve 
hundred men raised in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
were to sail from Boston to Quebec. 

A second division of one thousand eight hundred 
men, from colonies south of Rhode Island, were to march 
against Montreal, by way of Champlain; but this pro- 
ject also failed, the land troops returning, after penetrat- 
ing to Wood Greek, in consequence of learning that the 
naval armament, promised, from England, had been di- 
rected to Portugal. 

12. The patience of the colonies was not yet ex- 
hausted. Another application was made to the queen, 
and, in July, 1710, Col. Nicholson came over with five 
frigates and a bomb ketch, for the purpose of reducing 
Port Royal. In this expedition, he was joined by five 
regiments of troops from New England. 

The armament, consisting of tl)e above frigates, and 
between twenty and thirty transports, belonging to the 
colonies, sailed from Boston, September 18th, On the 
24th, it reached Port Royal, which surrendered October 
5th, and, in honor of Queen Anne, was called Annapolis. 

Animated with his success, Nicholson soon after sailed for 
England, to solicit another expedition against Canada. Contrary 
to the expectations of the colonieti, the ministry acceded to the 
proposal, and orders were issued to the northern colonies to get 
ready their quotas of men. 

Sixteen days after these orders arrived, a fleet of men-of-war 
and transports, under command of Sir Hovenden Walker, with 
eeven regiments of the Duke of Marlboromrlv^ ttjooiML and m. bat- 
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talion of marines, under Brigadifir-General HiU, ■ukdlntoBM- 
ton.^ But the fleet had neither proviBions nor pilots. Aided , 
however, by the pronipt arid active exertions of the colonies, on 
the 30th of July, the licet, Consisting of fifteen men-of-war, forty 
transports, and six store-ships, with nearly seven thousand men, 
sailed from Boston for Canadftt 

Shortly ai^r the departure of the fleet, General Nicholson 
proceeded from Albany towards Canada, at the head of four 
thousand men^ from the colonies of Connecticut, New York, and 
New Jersey. 

The fieet arrived in the St. Lawrence^ August 14th. In pro 
ceeding up tlie river, through tlie unskilfulness of the pilots, 
■end by contrary winds, it was in imminent danger of eii,tire de- 
8tru<:tion» On the 22d, about midnight^ the seamen discovered 
that ihey were driven on the north shore, among islands and 
rocks. Eight or nine of the British transports, on board ot 
which were about one thousand seven hundred officers and 
soldier?, were cast awav, and ne^ly one thousand men were lost 
Upon tills disaster, no further attempts were made to prosecute 
the expedition. The fieet sailed directly for England, and the 
provincial troops returned home. Gen. Nicholson, who Tiad ad- 
vanced to Lak^ George, hearing of the fate of the expedition on • 
the St. Lawrence, retumed with the land forces, and abandoned 
the enterprise. 

The failure of this expedition was unjustly Imputed, by the 
mother country, wholly to New England ; nor did the colonies 
receive any credit for their vigorous exertions in raising men 
and fitting out the fleet. The expedition was not, however, 
without a/ beneficial effect, as it probably prevented Annapolis 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

13. The spring of 1712 opened with new depreda* 
tions of the enemy upon the irontiejr settlements. Qys- 
ter River, Exeter, York, Wells, &c., were again attacked 
and plundered. Many inhabitants, in different parts of 
the country, were murdered, although, in some portions 
of the colonies^ one half of the militia were constantly 
on duty. 

14. ,The northern colonies were not alone in the dis- 
tresses of Clueen Anne's war. Carolina, then the south- 
ern frontier of the American colouies, had her full share 
in its expenses and sufferings* 

Before official intelligence had been received of the 
declaration of war by England against France and Spain, 
in 1702, although war had actually been^eclared, G'^ 
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Moore^ of the southern settlements in Carolina, proposed 
to the assembly of the colony an expedition against the 
Spanish settlement of St. Augustine, in Florida. 

Although assured of its easy conquest, and of being 
amply rewarded by its treasures of gold and silver, nuni- 
bers of the more considerate in the assembly were op- 
posed to the expedition. A majority, however, being in 
favor of it, two thousand pounds were voted, and one 
thousand two hundred men were raised, of whom one 
half were Indians; but the expedition entirely failed. 

With the forces above named, and some merchant vesse IsJm- 
pressed as transports, Gov. Moore sailed for St. Augustine. The 
design was for Col. l)aniel, an enterprising officer, to proceed 
by the inland passage, and to attack the town by land, with a 
party of militia and Indians ; while Moore Avas to proceed hy 
sea, and take possession of tiie harbor. Daniel advnnced against 
the town, entered, and plundered it, before the governor's an ival. 
The Spaniards, however, retired to tlie castle, with their princi- 
..pal ricnes, and with provisions for four months. 

The goverilot, on nis arrival, could effect nothing for want of 
artillery. In this emergency, piiniel was despatched to Jamaica 
for cannon, mortars, &.c. During his absence, two large Span- 
ish ships appearing; off the harbor. Gov. Moore hastily raised the 
siege, abandoned his shipping, and made a precipitate retreat into 
Carolina. Col. Daniel, naving no intelligence that the siege had 
been raised, on his return, stood in for the harbor, and narrowly 
escaped the ships of the enemy. In consequence of this rash 
and un^rtnnate enterprise, the colony was loaded with a debt 
of mx thousand poundii, which gave rise to the first paper cur- 
rency in Carolina, and wa« the mean^ of filling the colony with 
dissension and tumult. 

15. The failure of this expedition was soon afler, in a 
measure y compensated by a successful war with the 
Apalachian Indians, who, in consequence of their con- 
nection with the Spaniards, became insolent and hostile^ 
, Gov. Moore, with a body of white men and Indian allies , 
inarched into the heart of their country, and compelled 
them to submit to the; English. 

All the towns of the tribes between the rivers Altamaha and 
Savannah, were burnt, and between six hundred and eight huM 
wed Indians were made prisoners. 
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16. Although this eiiter|>rise was successfol, new dan- 
gers soon threatened the colony. Its invasion was'at- 
tempted, 1707, by the French and Spaniards, in order to 
annex Carolina to Florida. The expedition, headed by 
Le Feboure, consi^tedof a French frigate, and four arm- 
ed sloops, having about eight hundred men on board. 
Owing to the prompt and vigorous measures of Johnson, 
who had superseded Moore as governor, the enemy were 
repulsed, and the threatened t^alamity averted. 

No sooner was the intended invasion rumored abroad, than 
preparations were commenced to repel the enemy. The militia 
weoe mastered and trained, and the fortifications of Charleston 
and other places repaired. These preparations were scarcely 
completed, before the fleet of the enemy appeared. Some time 
elapsed, however, before they crossed the bar, which enabled the 
governor to alarm the i^urrounding country, and to call in great 
numbers of the militia. 

At length, with a fair wind, the fenlmy passed the bar, and 
sent a summon^ to the governor to surrenderi Four hours were 
allowed him to return his answer. But the governor informed 
the messenger that he did not wish one minute. On the recep* 
tion of this answer, the enemy seemed to hesitate, and attenlpt- 
ed notliing that day. 

The day succeeoing, a party of the enemy, landing on Jamen 
Island, burnt a village by the river's side.- Another partv,of one 
hundred and sixty, landed at Wando Neck. The next day, both 
'tJiese parties were dislodrred ; the latter party being surprised, 
and nearly all killed or taken prisoners. 

This success so animated the Carolinians, that it was deter- 
mined to attack the enemy by sea. This was attempted with a 
force of six vessels, under command of William Khet ; but on the 
appearance of Rhet, the enemy weighed anchor, and precipitate- 
ly fled. 

Some days succeeding this, Monsieur Arbu^et appeared on the 
coast with a ship of force, and landed a number of men at Sewee 
Bay. Rhet sailed out against him, and, at the same time, Capt 
Fenwick crossed the river, and marched to attack the enemy by 
land. ' Afler a brisk engagement, Fenwick took the enemy on 
land prisoners, and Rhet succeeded in capturing the ship. 

17. In 1710, a large number of Palatines, inhabit- 
ants of a Palatinate^ a small territory in Germany, whose 

governor or prince is called a Palatine, arrived and set- 
,ed on the Roanoke, in Albemarle and Bath counti^ 
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within the boundaries of North Carolina. These were 
a great accession to the strength and numbers of the 
colony, which, although of sixty years' standing, was ex- 
ceedingly small. * ' 

The same year, near three thousand of the same people came 
to New York. Some settled in that city, i»nd built the old Lu- 
theran church: others settled on Livingston's manor. Scm# 
went into Pennsylvania, and, at subsequent periods^ were follow 
•d by many thousands of their countrymen. 

T^o years after the above settlers arrived in Carolina, 
and during Queen Anne's war, a plot was laid by the 
Corees and Tuscaroras, with other Indian tribes, to 
massacre the whole number. This plot was soon so far 
put in execution, thht one hundred and seven settlers 
were butchered in their houses in a single night. In- 
fermation of their distress being conveyed to Charleston, 
Col. Barnwell, with six hundred militia and three hun- 
dred and fifty friendly Indians, explored their way through 
the intervening wilderness, and came to their relief. On 
his arrival, Col. B. surprised the Tuscaroras^ killed three 
hundred of them, and made one hundred prisoners. 

The surviving Indians fled to a town which had been fort^ied 
by the tribe; but here they were again attacked by Burn well, 
who killed great numbers of them, aiid compelled' tli6 remainder 
to sue for peaceJ It is estimated that the Tuscaroras, in this 
war, lost one thousand of their number. The reinaiiider of tlie 
tribe, early after the war, abandoned the country, and became 
united with tlie Five Nations, which since that time have been 
called the Six J^ations, - ^ . 

18. The following year, March 31st, 1713, a treaty 
of peace was concluded at Utrecht, between England 
and' France. This relieved (he apprehensions of the 
northern part of -the country, and put a wielcome period 
o an expensive and distressing war. After the peace 
was known in America, the eastern Indians sent in a 
Hiig and desired peace. The governor of Massachu- 
setts, with his council, and with that of New Hampshire, 
met them at Portsmouth, received their jsubmission, and 
-tered mto terms of pacilication. ' • 
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By the above treaty between EAgla^nd and FVahce^ Newfbtuid.. 
land and Nova Scotia were ceded to Great Britain. It was dlsf 
stipulated, that '" the snbjects of France, inhabiting Canada and 
oUier places, shall hereailer give no hinderance or molestation tt 
the Five Nations^ nor to the other nations bf Indians who ar« 
friends to Great Britain."-" By the treaty, also,t]ie French teliiw ' 
qnisheid ail claim to the Five Nations, and to all parts of thetr 
territories, and, as far as respected themselves, entitled the, Britisli 
erown to the sovereignty of the country. 

1 9. The terinin9.tian of Queen Anne*s war gav|8 peace 
to the northern colonies, but the contest with the Indians 
continued for some time to distress the Carolinians. 

Scarcely had the people recovered from the above war witk 
tlte Corees and Tuscaroras, bejfbre they were threatened with a 
calamity still greater and more general. The Yamosees, a 
powerful tribe of Indians, with all &e. Indian tribes from Florida 
to Cape Fear river, formed a conspiracy for the total extirpation 
of the Carolinians. The 15th of April, 1715, was fixed upon as 
th<» day of general destruction. Owing, however, to the wisdom, 
de^jiateh and firmness of Governor Craven, and the blessing of 
rr>vidence, tlie calamity W^,s in a measure averted, and the 
colonies saved, though at the expense, during the war, of near 
four hundred of tlie inhabitants. The Yamosees were expelled 
the province, and took refugb among the Spaniards in Florida.. 

20. In 1719, the government of Carolina, which till 
now had been proprietary, was changed, the charter be- 
ing declared by the king's privy council .to have been 
forfeited; and from this time, the colony was taken un- 
der the royal protection,, unxlcr which it continued till 
the American revolution. 

The people had long been disgusted with the management of 
the proprietors, and were resolved, at all, hazards, to execute their 
ow;i laws, and defend the 'rights of tlie province. A subscription 
to this efiect was drawn up and crenerally signed. 

On tile meeting of the assembly, a committee was sent with 
this subscription to the governor^ Robert Johnson, requesting him 
to accept the govemmentof the province, under the king, instead 
of the prbprietors. 

Upon hi^ refiisal^ the assembly chose Col. James Moore gov* 
emor, under .the cro\yn ; and on the 21st of December, 17115, the 
convention and militia marched to Charleston fott, and proclaim- 
ed Moore governor in his majesty's name. 

The Caroljinians, having assumed the j^ovemment, in behalf 
of the king, referred their complaints to the royal ear. On afdr 
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hearing of the case, the privy council adjud^ that the pi^pt^a 
ton had forfeited their charter. From this time, therefore ^ the 
colonjf as stated ahove^ was taken under the tojral protection, 
under which it continued till the American revolution. 

This change was followed, in 1729, by another, nearly as im- 
. portant. Tlus was an agreement between the proprietors and 
the crown, that the former should surrender to tne crown tlieir 
right and interest both to tlie government and soil, for tlie sum 
ofseventeen thousand five hundred pounds sterling. Tbis. agree- 
ment being carried into effect, the province was divided into 
North and South Carolina, each prpvince having a distinct gov- 
ernor under the crown of England. 

-21. It has been stated that, peace was concruded 
by Massachusetts and New Hampshire, with the eastern 
Indians, soon after the pacification at XJtrecht, in 1713. 
This peace, however, was of , short duration, dissatisfac- 
tion arising on the part of the Indians, because of the en- 
croachments of the English on their jaiids, and because 
trading-houses were not erected for the purchase of their 
commodities. « 

The governor of . Massachtisetjts promised them re- 
dress ; but, the general court not carrying his stipula- 
tions into execution, the Indians became irritated, and, 
at the same time, Wing excited by the French Jesuitic, 
were roused to wat, which, in July, 1722, became gen- 
eral, and continued to distress the eastern settlements 
until 1725. 

The tribes engaged in the war were the Norridgewocks, Pe- 
nobscots, St Francois^ Cape Sable, and St. John Indians. In 
June, 17^, hostilities ceased, soon after' which a treaty was sign- 
ed by the Indians, and was ailerwards ratified by commissioners 
from Mawachusetts, r>(ew Hampshire, and Nova Scotia. This 
treaty was greatlv applauded ; and under it, owin? to the more 
pacific feelings or tlie Indians, iind the more faithful observance 
of its stipolations by the English^ the colonies experienced un- 
usual tranquillity for a long time 

22. The settlement of Georgia was begun in 1733, 
and was named after King George II., at that time oo 
the throne of England. In the settlement of Georgia, 
two objects were principally in yiew — ^the relief of indi- 
gi-nt inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
gn^ater security of the Carolinas. ^ , 
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The duurter was g^ianted to twenty-one plsnons., uiider the 
title of tnutees, and passed the seals June 9th, 1733. The first 
settlers, one hundred and sixteen in number, embarked from 
Englaiid in November of the same year, under General Ogle- 
thorpe. They landed at Charlestoh, whence they repaired to 
YanubcreaJo^tiMffy on Savannah river^ atid commeiiciDd the town of 
ihatnamii. 

The colony^ for many years, did liot flourish. In their regula 
tions for its management, the trustees enacted that all lands 
granted by them to settlers should revert back, id case of the fail 
ure of male succession ; although eertain privileges were to be 
allowed to widows and daiiirhters. At tlie sa^ne time, all trade 
with the Indians was prohibited, unless by virtue of special li 
cense. The use of negroes, and the importation of rum, weiv 
absolutely forbidden. 

Although the trustees were actuated by the purest motives — 
by principles of humanity, and a regard to tlie health and morals 
of the inhabitants — this system of regulations was unfitted to the 
condition of the poor setUers, and was highly injurious to their 
increase and prosperity. 

Emiffrants, however, continued to arrive. The first adven- 
turers,being poor and unenterprising, a more active and efficient 
race was desirable. To induce such to settle in the colony 
eleven towns were laid out in shiures of fifty acres each ; one of 
which was offered to each new settler. Upon this, large nTzm<* 
beiB of Swiss, Scotch, and Grerinans, becamjs adventurers to the 
colony. Within three years from the first settlement, one thou* 
sand four hundred planters had arrived. 

To aid the colony, parliament made several grants of money ; 
individuals also gave considerable sums for the same purpose : 
owing, however, to the impolitic regulations of the trustees, the 
colony maintained only a teeble existence. 

Oglethorpe and his party arrived on the banks of the Savan- 
nah, on the first of February. For several days, the people were 
employed in erecting a fortification, and in felling the woods, 
while the general marked out the town. The first house was 
begun on the ninth, and the town, after the Indian name of the 
river, was called Savannah. The.fi}rt being completed, the guns 
mounted, and the colony put in a state of safety, the next object 
of Oglethorpe's attention was to treat with the Indians, for f 
share of their possessions. In his intercourse with the Indians^ 
he was greatly assisted by an Indian woman, whom he found at 
Savannui, by tho^ name of Mary Musgrove. - She had resided 
amon^ the iTngUsh, in another part of ue country, and was well 
acquiunted with their language. She was of ^reat use, therefore, 
to Gen. Oglethorpe, as an interpreter, for which service he gave 
lier a hundred pounds n year. 

" r I 
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Amoiiff thoBQ who came over with Gen. Oglethorpe was a 
man by me name of Thomas Bosomworth, who was the chaplain 
of the colony. Soon afler his arrival at Savannah, he married 
the above-mentioned Mary Musmve. Unhappily, Bosomworth 
v/as at heart a bad man, though by profession a minister of ihe 
gospel. He was distingnished for his pride and love of riches 
and influence. At the same time, he was artfhl and intriguing; 
yet, on account of his profession, he was, for a time, much re- 
spected by the Indians. 

At one of the great councils of the Indians, this artful man 
induced tlie chiefs to crown Maiatche,oneof the greatest amon^ 
•them, emperor of all the Creeks. After this, he persuaded his 
wife to cdl herself the eldest sister of Malatche ; and she told 
the Indians, that one of her grandfathers had been made king, by 
the Great Spirit, over all ttie Creeks. The Indians believed 
what Mary told them ; fbr they had become very proud of her 
since Gen. Oglethorpe had taken so much notice of her, and 
liad been so kind to her ; and ihey acknowledged her for their 
queen. They called a great meeting of the chiefs, and Mary 
made them a lon^ talk. She told tliem, that the whites were 
tlieir enemies, and had 4one them much injury — that they were 
getting away the lands of the Indians, and would soon drive 
them irom all their possessions. Said she, *' We must assert our 
rights — ^we must arm ourselves against them — we must drive 
them from our territories. Let us call forth our warriors — I will 
head them. Stand by me, and the houses which they have 
erected shall smoke in ruins." The spirit of Queen Mary was 
contagious. Every chief present declared himself ready to de- 
fend Cer to the last drop of his blood. 

Afler >due preparation, the warriors were called forth. They 
had painted themselves afresh, and sharpened anew their toma 
nawks for the battle. Their march was now commenced. Queen 
Mary, attended by her infamous husband, the real author and 
instigator of all their discontent, headed the savage throncr 
Before they reached Savannah, their approach Was announced. 
The people were justly alarmed. They were few in number, 
and though they n^ a fortification and cannon, they had no 

Sood reason to hope, that they should be able to waid off the 
eadly blow which was aimed against them. 
By this time, the savafes were in sight of Savannah. At this 
critical moment, an Englishmah, by the name of Noble Jones, a 
bold and daring man, rode forth, with a few spirited men, on 
horseback, to meet them. As he approached them, he exclaimed, 
hi a^voice like thunder, '< Ground your arms! ground your anns! 
not an armed Indian shall set his foot in this town." 

Awe-struck at his lofty tone, and perceiving hinrand his com- 
SttuoBs ready to dash in among them, they paused, and Boon af- 
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ter laid down, their orniB. Bosomwortli and k^ mieen were now 
summoned to march into the pity — ^the Indian chiefs were also 
allowed to enter, but without their arms. On reaching the pa- 
rade ground, the thunder of fifteen cannon, fired at the seme 
moment, told them what they mi^ht expect, should they persist 
in their hostile designs. The Indians were vuow marched to the 
house of the president of the council in Savannah. Bosom worth 
was required to leave the Indians, while the president had a 
friendly talk with them. 

In his address to them, he assured them of the kindness (^the 
English, and demanded what they meant by coming in this war- 
like manner. In. reply, they told the president that they had 
heard that Mary was to be sent over the great waters, and they 
had come to learn why they were to lose their queen. Finding 
that Uie Indians had been deceived, and that Bosomworth was 
the author of all the trouble, and that he h^d even intended to 
get possession of the magazine, and to destroy the whites, the 
council directed him to be seized and thrown into prison. This 
step Mary resented with great spirit. Rushing forth among the 
Indians, dhe openly cursed Gren. Oglethorpe, although he had 
raised her &om uoverty and distress, and declared that the 
whole world should know, that the ground she trod upon was 
her own. 

The warlike spirit of the Indians being thus likely to be re- 
newed, it was thought advisable to imprison Mary also. . This 
was accordingly done. At the same time, to appease the Indians, . 
a sumptuous feast was made for the chiefs by the president, who, 
during the better state of feeling, which seemed to prevail, took 
occasion to explain to them the wickedness of Bosomworth, and 
how, by falsehood and cunning, he had led them, to believe that 
Mary was really their i^ueen — a descendant of one of their great 
chie|s. ** Brothers," said he, ^* this is not true — Queen Mary is 
no other than Mary Musgrove, whom I found poor, and who has 
been made the dupe of the artful Bosomwort}i, and you, brothers, 
the dupes of both." 

The aspect of things was now pleasant. The Indians were 
beginning to be satisfied of the villany of Bosomworth, and of the 
reS cnar&cter of Mary ; but, at this moment, the door was thrown 
open, and, to the surprise of all, Miiiy burst into the room* She . 
had made her escape from prison, and, learning what was going 
on, she rushed forward witn the fUry of a tigress. " Seize your 
arms!" exclaimed she," seize your arms! remember your prom- 
ise, and defend your queen." The sight of their queen seemed to 
bring back, in a moment, all the original ardor of the enterprise. 
In an instant, every chief seized his tomahawk, and sprang from 
the ground, to rally at the call of their queen. 

At this moment, Capt. Jones, who was present, perceiving the 
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d«ng«r of tbtt premdent and the other whites, drew his sword, 
and demanded peace. The majesty of his countenance — ^the fire 
of his eye — ^the grlittering of hif sword — told Queen Mary what 
she might expect^ should she attempt to raise any higher the fe- 
verish spiiits o€ her subjects. The Indians cast an eye towards 
her, as if to inquire what they should do. Her countenance fell, 
rereeiving his advantage, Jones stepped forward, and in the 
presence of the Indians, seised Mary, and conducted her htucji to 
prison. 

A short imprisonment so far humbled both Boeomworth and 
Mary, that each wrote a letter, confessinff what they had done, 



and [iromisinjf, if released, that they would conduct with iQore 
propriety in rature. The people kindly fbrg^ye them both, and' 
they left the city. But they did not penorm their promise. 



Bosomworth again triod to make Mary ipieen, and to set posses- 
mon o^ three large islands called Ossabaw, Sapelo, and St. Cath- 
erine's. He ptetended that they had been given to him by the In- • 
^ians. Fincung, however, that he could not sustain his claim, he 
went over to England with Mary, and tliere instituted a lawsuit 
for their recovery. At length, having obtained St. Catharine's 
island, by a judgment of the oonrt. I^e returned with his wife, 
and took up his residence on that island. Here Mary died ; 
some time aflejr which Bosomwortii married one of his own ser* 
vants, wl|o did not survive him. At length, he finished his own 
ingionous life, and was buried between his two wives, upon the 
^sland which had cost him so B^ueh-tronble. 

23^ Gen. Oglethorpe, bavi|ig been appointed command- 
?Mii*chief of the forces of Sooth Carolina and Georgia, 
projected an expedition against St. Augustine, in' 1740. 
Aided- by Virginia and Carolina, he marched, at the 
head of more than two thousand men, for Florida ; and, 
after taking two small Spanish (brts, Diego and Moosa, 
be sat down before St. Augustine. Capt. Price, with 
several twenty-gun ships, assisted by sea ; but afler all 
their exertions, the general was forced to raise tbesiege, 
and return with considerable loss. 

24. Two years after, ' 1742, the Spaniards invaded 
Georgia, in turn. A Spanish armament, consisting of 
hirty-two sail, with three thousand men, under com- 
mand of Don Manuel de Monteano, sailed from St. Au- 
gustine, and arrived in the river Altamaha. The expe- 
dition, although fitted out at grea^ expense, failed of 

•^o^^phshing its object. 
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G«ii. Oglethorpe wu, at this time, at Fort Simons. Finding 
liimself unable to retain possession of it, having but about seven 
hundred men, he spiked his cannon , and, destroj'ing his military 
stores, retreated to nis head-quarters at Frederica. 

On the first prospect of an invasion, Gen. Oglethorpe had ap* 
plied to the governor of South Carolina for assistance ; but the , 
Carolinians, fearing for the safety of their own territory, and not 
approving of Gen. Oglethorpe's management in his late expedi- 
tion against St. Augustine, declined furnishing troops, but voted' 
Bupplies. 

In this state of danger and perplexity, the general resorted to 
stratagem. A French soldier belonging to his army had desert- 
ed to me enemy. Fearing the con8e<pences of tneic learning 
his weakness, he devised a plan by which to destroy the credit 
of any information that the oeserter might give. 

With this view, he wrote a letter to the French deserter in the 
Spanirii camp, addressing him as if he were a spy of the En^IiBh . 
This letter he bribed a Spanish captive to deliver, in wliich hd 
directed the deserter to state to the Spaniards, that he was 
in a weak aad defenceless condition, and to urge them to an 
attack. 

Should he not be able, however, to persuade tliem to tliis, he 
wished. him to induce them to continue tliree days longer at 
their qQarters,.in which time he expected two tliousand men, 
and six British men-of-war, from Cfarolina. The above letter, 
as was intended, was delivered to the Spanish general, instead 
of the deserter, who immediately put the latter in irons. 

A council of war was called, and, while deliberating upon the 
measures which should be taken, three supply ships, which had 
been voted by Carolina, appeared in sight. Imagining these to 
be the men-of-war alluded to in the letter, the Spaniards, in great 
haste, fired the fort, and embarked, leaving behind them several 
cannon, and a quantity of provisions. By this artful, but unjus- 
tifiable expedient, the country was relieved of its invaders, and 
Georgia, and probably a great part of South Carolina, saved 
from min. 

25. In 1753, the colony continuing in a languishing * 
condition, although parliament had at different times 
given them Qearly one hundred thousand pounds, and 
many complaints having been made against the system 
of regulations adopted by the trustees, they surrendered 
their charter to the crown, upon which the goTemment 
became regal. In 1755, a general court was established. 
36. March 29tb, 1744. Great Britain, under 
10* 
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George IL, dechared war against France and Spain. 
The most important event of this war, in America, was 
the capture of Louisburg from the French, by the New 
England colonief,^ under command of Sir William Pep- 
-perell. 

After the peaee d Utrecht^ in 1713, the FfencK had bniH 
IxNiisbiirgy on the island of Cape BtetoOy ae a eeewrity to their 
navigation and fisheiy, and had fortified it at an expense of fire 
inillione and a half dr dollan. The IbrtificatsonB conoeted of a 
rampart of stone , nearly thirtf-six feet in heiffht, and a ditch 
eighty feet wide. There were six bastions, and three batteriea, 
with embrasures for one hnndred and forty-eirht cannon, and six 
niortars. On an island, at the entrance of tbe haibor, was an- 
other battery of Uiirt^ eannon, carrying tweaty-eif ht pounds shot ; 
and at tli^ bottom of the harbor, opj^osite tm entrance, was sit- 
uated the royal battery of twenty-eight forty-two pounders, and 
two e^ifhteen ponnders^ The entranoe of the town, on the lan4 
aide, was at t{ts west, over a draw-brid||[e, near which was a ciis 
cular battery, nionnting siicteen guns oftwenty-four pounds shot. 
These works kad been twenty-^e yean in building, and though 
not entirely conmleted, were of such strength, that the phice wast 
9ometimes calitecl. tl^ *' Gibraltar of America*" 

The acqoisilioo of thift pt^ee was deemed eminently 
iipiportai^t to New England, since, while m possession of 
the French, it had furnishi^d a safe and convenient re* 
treat te such privateers as disturbed and captured the 
inhabitants ol the colonies ^mplo^ted in the fisheries. 

Impressed with ihfi necessity of measures to secure this for< 
tress, Gov. Shirley; of MassachuHsetts, had so^oited tbe assistance 
af the British ministry, for th,e acquisition of Cape Breton^ 
£a^ ia, January, 1745, before receiving an answer to Ins letters 
to En^^and, he communicated to the ffeneral court, under an 
9athr(^ secxeev, a platt which he had formed for an attack on 
liouisburg.. In this plan strong objections were urged, and the 
iroposal of tbe governor was at first rejected ; but upon recon 
•iderat^n, it was carried by a majority of a shuffle voice. Cir 
•ularswere immediately addressed to the oolomes at far south; 
as FenasylSFania, rB<iQesting their astistance, aq4 that an embar- 
go apwh^ l>e ^d on all their poi^ The New England colonies. 
•'^»/?r*'^'i^«" concemedi m the expedition. Of the forces 
nused, Manachusttts fomishii^ three thousand two hundred an<t 
«»y;. ^^wmficUfi^^y^ hnndmd 9AA lixteen;, 91|pd» Idaad. andl 
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N«w Hampaldrft, each, thrM hundrad. Th« naral force eonrist- 
ed of twelve riiq» toad Teweb. In two mdnths the ttnaj was 
enlisted, victualled , and eotiipped for service. 

On the tweaty-third oi March, an express boat, which had 
been sent to Com. Warren, in the West Indies, to invite his co- 
operation, returned to Boston, with advices from him, that, as the' 
contemplated expedition was a colonial afiair, wiUiout orders 
from Bagland, he must excuse himself from any concern in the 
enterprise. This intelligence was peculiarly unwelcome ; but, 
the governor and general concealing the tenor of the advice, the 
army was embarked, and tilie next morning the fleet sailed. On 
the fourth of April, the fleet and army arrived in safety at Canso, 
where they were joined by the troops from New Hampshire, and 
soon after by those from Connecticut. 

Most unexpectedly to the general. Com. Warren, with hicT 
fleety arrived at Canso, having, soon after his advices by the ex- 
press boat to Gov. Shirley, received orders to repair to NorUi 
Aniierics, and to concert measure^ with the goyemor for his 
majesty's service. Hearing that the fleet had ^led for Canso, 
he proceeded directly for that port. Great was the ioy which 
pervaded the whole fleet and camp, on the arrival of tnis impor- 
tant auxiliary force. After a short consultation with Gen. rep- 
perell, Com. Warren sailed to cruise before Louisburg, and, not 
long after, was followed by the fleet and army^ which, on the 
thirtieth of April, arrived in Chapearouge bay. The enemy 
were, until, this moment, in profbund ignorance that any attack 
wan meditated against them. 

The idght of the transports gave the alarm to the French, 
and a detachment was sent to oppose the landing of the 
troops. But, while , the general diverted the attention of the 
enemy by a feint at one place, he was landing his men at 
smother. 

The next morning, four hundred of the Bngtish marched 
round behind the hilu to the north-east harbor, setting Are to all 
the houses and stores, till they came within a mile of the royal 
battery. The conflag;ration of the stores,, in which was a consid- 
erable quantity of tar,, concealed the English troops, at the same 
time that it increased the alarm of the French so greatly, that 
they precipitately abandoned Ae royal battery. Upon their 
flight, the English took possession of it, and, by mean^of a well- 
directed fire from it, seriously damaged the town. 

The main body or the army now commenced the siege. For 
fourteen nights^ they were occupied in drawing cannon towards 
the town, over a morass, in wUch oxen and li^rses could not be 
usedi ^oredible was the toil ; but what could not men accom- 
idiflh, wfio liad been aecuftomed to draw the pines of the forests 
for maitff? By the SKMfi of l!rfa,y> several &8oiae batteries had 
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been erected. on« of vhich mounted five forty-two ponnderi. 
On opening theie batteries, they did great execution. 




In the mean time, Com. Warren captured the Vigilant, a 
French ehipof ■eventy-four guns, and with her five hundred and 
sixty men, together with great quantities of military stores. 
.This capture was of great consequence, as it not only increased 
the English force, and added to their military supplies, but as it 
seriously lessened the strength of the enemy. Shortly after this 
capture]^ the number of the English fleet was considerably aug- 
mented by the arrival of severu men-of-war. A combined at- 
tack by sea and land was now determined on, and fixed for the 
iBthof June. 

Previously to the arrival of this additional naval force, much 
had been accomplished towards the reduction of the place. The 
inland battery had been silenced; the western gate of the town 
was beaten down, and a breach effected in the wall ;'the circu- 
lar batter^f sixteen guns was nearly ruined, and the western 
flank of the king's bastion was nearly demolished. 

Such being the injured state of me works, and perceiving 
preparations making for a j(nnt assault, to sustain wnich littla 
prospect remained, on the 15th the enemy desired a cessa- 
tion of hostihties, and on the 17th of June,ailer a siege pf forty- 

^e days, the city of Louisburg, and the island of Cap« Brewn. 
surrendered to his Britannic majesty 
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Thvu mtocemiuHy tenniiiated a daring ezpediUon. wlueh liad 
been undertajc^n without the knowledge of the mother country. 
The acquisition of the fortrees of Loiusburg was as useful and 
important to the colonies, and to the British empire, as its re- 
duction was surprising to that empire and mortifying to the 
court of France. 

Besides the stores and prizes which fell into the hands of the 
English, which were estimated at little less than a million ster- 
ling, security was given to the colonies in th^eir fisheries; Nora 
Scotia was preserved, and the trade and ^sheries of Fiance nearly 
ruined. 

27. The captare of Loniaburg roused the court of 
France to revenge. Under the Duke D' Anville, a no* 
bleman of great courage, an armament was despatched 
to America, in 1746, consisting of forty ships of war, 
fifty-six transports, with three thousand five hundred 
men, and forty thousand stands of arms for the use of 
the French and Indians in Canada. The object of this 
expedition was to recover possession of Cape Breton, and 
to attack the colonies. A merciful Providence, how- 
ever, averted the^ blow, and, by delaying the fleets and 
afterwards disabling it in a storm, blasted the hopes of 
the enemy. 

Great was the consternation ^ the colonies, when the news 
arrived that the French fleet wa9 near the American coast, 
and greatly, increased, on learning that no English fleet was in 
Quest or it. . 

Several ships of this formidable French fleet were damaged 
by storms ; otners were lost, and one forced to return to Brest, on 
aecouat of a malignant disease among her crew. Two or three 
only of the ships, with a few of the transports, arrived at Che- 
bucto, now Hanfaz. Here the admiral diedj throuffh mortifica- 
tion ; or, as some say, by poison. ' The vice-admiral came to a 
Mmilar tragical death, by running himself through the body. 
That part of the fleet that arrived, sailed with a view to attack 
Annapolis ; but a storm scattered them, and prevenMjL tjbe ac- 
complishment of this object. ^Pp 

28. In April, 1748, preliminaries of peace were 
signed between France and England, at Aix la Chapelle,' 
soon after which hostilities ceased. The definitive 
treaty wap signed in October. Prisoners on all sides 
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were to^ be released without ransom, and idl conquests 
made during the war were to be mutually restored. 

NOTES. 

.29. Manners of the Colonists. The colonies 
were now peopled with inhabitants, by far the greater- 
part of whom were born and educated in America. And 
altliough the first settlers were collected from most, or 
all, the countries of Europe, and emigrants from various 
nations continued to flock to America, still we may ob- 
serve, during this period, a gradual assimilation of na- 
tional manners and character^ The peculiarities of 
each class became less distinct by intercourse with the 
others, and every succeeding generation seemed to ex- 
hibit less strikingly those traits which distinguished 
the preceding. 

Although this is true with respject to the American colonies 
generally, there were some exceptions. SoniA villages, or tern* 
tones, being settled ezclusivelj bj emigrants speaking a different 
language from that generally spoken — as the Germaiui, for ex- 
ample — or entertaining some peculiar religious notions — as the 
Quakers — still' preserved their own peculiar manners. 

But, in attempting to ascribe some general character to the 
people of the colonies durin? this period, we miffht consider them, 
as, during our second period, on the whole, exhibiting three va- . 
rieties *, viz. the rigid ruritan English of the north, the Dutch in 
New York, and the luxurious English of the south. The aus- 
terity of the north was, however, much relaxed. The elegant 
varieties of life, which before had been prohibited, Were tolerated, 
and the refinements of polished society appeared among the higher 
classes.- The strong lines of Dutch manners- in New York were 
slowly disappearing, under an.£ngUsh government, and by means 
of the settlement of English among them. The manners of the 
south weiMi|Buming an aspect of more refinement, particularly 
among thlUfher classes, but showed little other change. 

30. Religion. During this period, the spirit of re- 
ligious bigotry and intolerance may be observed to have 
abated in a very considerable degree. The conduct of 
those sects, which had called forth those severe and un- 
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justifiable restrictions upon the freedom of religious wor- 
ship, had become less offensive aiid exceptionable ; and 
at the close of this period, religious persecution had 
ceased in all the colonies, and the rights of conscience 
were generally recognized. 

In 1692, the Memundles were introduced into FennsjlvaHia, 
lud settled at Germantown. Their increase, however, has been 
■mall. 

In 1719, the Tkmkers, or General Baptists, arrived at Phila- 
delphia, and dispersed themselves into several parts of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In 1741, the Moravians ) were introduced into America, by- 
Count Zinzendorf, and settled at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
Re^larily, industry, ingenuity, and economy, are character] etic 
of this people. They have considerably increased, and are a re- 
spectable body of Cliristians. 

The German Lutherans were first introduced into the Ameri- 
can colonies during this period, and settled principally in Penn- 
sylyania and NewTork. 

Episcopacy was considerably extended during this period. In 
1693, it was introduced into New YoVk ; into New Jersey and 
Rhode Island in J702; into South. Carolina in 1703, by law; in 
Connecticut in 1704. 

In 1708, the Saybrook Platform was formed by a synod com- 
posed of Congregrational ministers, under authority of the legis 
lature of Connecticut. 

About the year 1737, a revival of religion very extensively pre 
▼ailed in New England. At this time, great numbers united 
tliemselvjes to the church, and testified, by their conduct through 
life, the genuineness of their profession.. 

The celebrated Whitfield came to America about the year 1740 
and produced great reUffious excitement by his singular powers 
of pulpit eloquence^ He did not found any peculiar Mct in this 
countiV, although he gave rise to that of mb CalvimsUo MeUufd- 
tsts in "England. ^ 

31. Trade and Commerce. Although the trade of 
the colonies began to feel the restrictions imposed upon 
it by the mother country, still it steadily incr€|A|d dur- 
ing this period. 

From the vexy commenoement of the colonies, the mother 
country was not without her jealousies respecting their increase 
in population, trade, and manunctures. Inquiries on these points 
were instituted, and opportunities sought to keep in check the 
spirit of colpnial enterprise. Laws wen enacted from time to 
time, designed and calculated, not only to make the colonies d 
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pend oil the motl^r country for her oianufaetares, bat also ttt 
limit tbeir trade iuid commerce, and keep them in safe gubjec- 
tion to England. 

Ai illustrating this course of poficy, we niay notice sevehil 
laws of parliament. In 1732, an act wwA passed, prohibitins 
« the exportation of hats out of the plantations of America^ and 
to restrain the number of apprentices taken by hat-makers." So 
also Uie act of 1750 prohibited, on penalty of two hundred 
pounds, ^^ the erection of any mill for fitting or rolling of iron, or 
any plating forge to work with a tilt hammer j or any furnace for 
making steel, m any of the colonies." At the same time, en- 
couragement was given to export /n^ and bar iron to England for 
her manufactories. In like manner was prohibited the exporta* 
tioU from one province to another by water^^d even the car- 
riage by land, on horseback, or in a cart, of all wools and wool- 
len goods of the produce of America. The colonies were also 
compelled^ by law to procure many articles from Englaiid, which 
they could nave purchased twenty per cent cheaper in other 
markets. 

But, notwithstandinj^ these restrictions, trade and commerce 
gradually and steadily increased. To Englanil the colonies ex- 
ported lumber of all sorts^ hemp, flax, pitch, tar, oil, rosin, cop- 
per ore, pig and bar iron, whale fins, tobacco, rice, fish, indigo, 
flaxseed, b^swax, raw 6ilk,*&c. They also built many vessels, 
which were sold in the mother country. 

But the importation of goods from England, in consequence 
of the course pursued by Vie British government, was still much 
greater than the amount of the exports to England. In 1728, Sir 
William Keith stated that the colonies then consumed one sixth 
part of all the wooUen manufiictures exported irom Great Britain, 
and more than double that value in linen and calicoes , also mat 
auantities of English manufactured silks, small wares, household 
nirniture, trinkets, and a verv. considerable value in East India 
goods. From 1739 to 1756, tnis importation of goods from Eng- 
land amounted to one million of pounds sterling annually, on an 
average. 

But, if tfie amount of imports from Great Britain was thus 
more tlian the colonies exported thither, they would ftdl in debt 
to England. How did tney pay this balance of trade against 
them ? Jkwna done by gold and silver obtained chiefly .from the 
West iflp settlements, to which they exported lumber, fish of 
an inferior quality, beef, pork, butter, horses, poultry, and other 
live stock, an inferior kind of ioAMOOo, corn, chier, apples, cah 
bages^ onioafl, A». They built also many small vessels, which 
feund a ready market. 

The cod and whale fisiwries were becoming considerable ; they 

-^re pnnc^ly carried on by New Engkuid. The codfish were 

ui Spwn, Pruoe, Englaod, the West ladies, 4bc. ; and tho 
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money obUined for them aided the coloniet in paying the balance 
oi traude mgoinat them in England. 

32. Agriculture. Affricolture, during this period, 
was greatly improved and extended. Immense tracts 
of forests were cleared, and more enlightened modes of 
husbandry were introduced. The number of articles 
produced by agriculture was also increased. 

The colonies now not only raised asnfficient aupply of food for 
their own nae, but their exports became greal. Wheat and otiMi^ 
English grain were the principal prodacU of the middle colonies* 
.gram, beef, pork, horses, butter, cheese, dec., were the chief piod- 
nets of the northern colonies; tobacco, wkeat, and riee, were 
the principal products of the south. 

In- the south, also, large numbers of swine ran wild in the 
foraete,!luriiig upon mast. These were taken, mlted down, and 
^exported to a considerable extent. 

33. Arts and Manufaoturks. Under the head of 
Commerce, we hare noticed the obstacles interposed by 
4jreat Britain te the progress of arts and manufactures. 
Notwithstanding these, however, the coarser kinds of 
cutlery, some coarse cloths, both linen and woeOen, hats, 
paper, shoes, household furniture, farming utensils, d&c, 
were manufactured to a con^derable extent ; not sufii- 
•cient, however, to supply the inhabitants. All these m an- 
ufactures were on a small scale; cloths were made in 
some families, for their own consumption. 

The art of printing made considefable progrees during this, pe 
nod. A ne«i»paper, tlie iirat in North America, called Ths Bas' 
Urn Weekly .Yetos-Letter, -was established in 1704. Before the eloee 
of this BTT^od, ten others were established — four in New England ; 
two in how York ; two in Pennsylvania ; one in South CaroKna ; 
A% 1 oce m Maryland. The number of books published was also 
«cncidorable, although they were executed in a course style, and 
were generally books of devotion, or for the puiposes of ed- 
ucation. '9, 

34. Population. At the expiration of our second 
period, we estimated the population of the English colo- 
Aies in America at 280/)00 souls. About the close of 
«iir third period, Franklin calculated that there wdre 
tben one million or upwards, and that scarce 80,000 had 
boen brought over sea. r^^^]^ 
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This estimate of the population of America very nearly aecordf 
with an estimate made m London, from ** aathentic authorittesy' 
May, 1755, which is as follows : — 



New Hampfhire 90,000 

Massacliusetu Bay. 220,000 

R. Island and Provi- > «e iw\ 

deuce Plantatiens J*" ^'"^ 

Couoecucut.... 100,000 



NewEarland 385,000 

Mid. and S. Colonies 661 ,000 



Total. 



1,046,000 



New York 100,000 

The Jerseys. . » .60,000 

Pennsylvania... !Sd0,000 

Maryland 85,000 

Virginia 36,000 

North Carolina 45,000 

South Carolina. 30,000 

Georgia.. »•••• 6,000 

661,000 



35. Education. The southern colonies continued to 
txeat the subject of education diQerently from the norths 
em colonies, in this respect; in the north, one of the 
first objects of legislation was to provide for the educa- 
tion of all classes ; in the south, the education of the 
higher classes only was an object of public attention. 

The first public institution for tlie purposes of education, which 
succeeded in the south, was that of William and Majy CoHegne, 
in Vir^nia, estabUshed in 1693, by the sovereigns whose names 
it bears. 

Tale College, in Conn^cticut, was commenced in 1700 ; eleven 
of the principal ministers in the neighboring towns, who bad been 
appointed to adojpt such measures as they uiould deem expe<£enty 
on the subject or a coUeee, agreeing, to found one in the colony. 
The next year, the legislature granted them a charter. The co). 
lege was ^^n at Say brook, where was held the first commence- 
ment, in 1702. In 1717, it was removed to New Haven, where 
it became permanently establislyed. It was named aflertbe Hon. 
Elihu Yale, governor of the East India Company, who was its 
principal benefiustor. 

The college at Princeton, New Jersey, called " Nassau Hall,* 
was first fbunded by charter from John Hamilton, Esq., presiden r 
of the counciL about the year 1738, and was enlarged W Gov 
Belclier, in 1747. 



REFLECTIONS. 



36. The history of this period presents the North American 
colonies to our view, at the same time that they were vinted with 
cruel and desolating wars, still advancing in population, extend- 
ing their commerce, forming new settlements, enlarging the 
•ndaries of their territory, and laying wider and deeper the 
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foandationg of a fuiiue nation. And, wliile we look back, witli 
uimiration, upon the hardy spirit which carried onr ancestors 
through scenes so tmng, and enabled them to reap prosperity 
from the crimsoned fields of battle and bloodshed, let a» be thank- 
ful that our lot is cast in a happier daj ; and that, instead of shar- 
ing in the perils of feeble colonies, we enjoy the protection and 
privileges of a free and powerful nation. 

In addition to the reflections subjoined to the account wliieh 
w6 have given of the " Salem witcncrafl,'* we may add anothrr, 
respecting the dan^r of popular ddusion. In that portion of our 
idstory, we see a kmd or madness rising up, and soon stretching 
its influence over a whole communitjr. And such, too, is tlie 
Dervading power of the spell, that the wise and ignorant, the 
^ood ana bad, are alike subject to its control, and, for the time, 
dike incapable of judging or reasoning aright. Now, whenever 
we see a community divided into parties, and agitated by some 
general excitement ; when we feel ourselves borne along on one 
fide or the other, by the popular tide; — let us inquire whether we 
are not ac^ng under the influence of a delusion, which a few 
years, perhaps a- few months, or days, raa^^ dispel and expose. 
Nor, at such a time, let us rec[ard our sincerily^or our conscious- 
ness of integrity, or the seeming clearness ana certainty of our 
reasoning, as furnishing an absolute assurance that, after all, we 
do not mistake, and that our opponents are net right. 

Another nefleetion of some unportance, and one that may serve 
to guard us against censuring, too severely, the wise and good, ia 
suggested by this account of the " Salem witchcraft. *' It is tliis, 
that the best men are liable to prr. We should not, therefore, 
condemn, nor should we withhold our charity from, those who 
fall into occasional error, provided their characters are, ia otksf 
fespects, such as to lay ^laim U> our food opiniou. 
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UNITED STATES 
PERIOD IV. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

Extending from the Declaration of War hy England 
against France, 1756, to tJie Commencement of Hos" 
tilities hy Great Britain against tlie American Colo^ 
meSf in the Battle of Lexington, 1775. 

Sec. 1. The war which ended in the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, in 1748, {Period III. 28.) had been highly 
injurious to the American colonies ; and the return of 
peace found them in a state of impoverishment and dis- 
tress. Great losses had heen sustained in their com- 
merce, and many of their vessels had been seized on 
the coast by privateers. Bills of credit, to the amonht 
of several millions, had been issued to carry on the war, 
which they were now unable to redeem ; and the losses 
of men in various expeditions against the enemy, had 
seriously retarded the increase of population. 

The expenaeB of the northern colonies, ineludinff New Eng- 
land and New York, during the war, were estimated at not less 
than one million pounds sterling. Massachusetts alone is said to 
have paid half this sum, and to have' expended nearly four hun- 
dred thousand pounds in the expedition against Cape Breton. 
The expenses of Carolina, for the war in that quarter,' were not 
less in proportion. 

To supply the deficiency of money, bills of credit were issued 
to the amount of several millions. The bills issued by Massa- 
chusetts, durinfftwo or three years of the war, amounted to be- 
^een two and three millions currency; while, at tlie time of 
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tUeir cmiasion, five or eix liundrei pounds were equal to .only one 
hundred pounds sterling. Before the complete redemption of these 
bills, says th*. 'Trumbull, in those colonies where their crcdit^at 
best supported, the depreciation was nearly tinenUifar one. 

Tlie losses gnstaineo by the colonies^ in the rail of many of 
tlieir bravest Men) during this sEod the .last Indian war, were se 
verelv felt. From l^iJ2 to 174D, a period of twenty-s^ven years, 
tlie losses of Massachusetts and New Hampsmre equaliea 
the whole increase - of their numbers ; whereas, in the natural 
coune of population, their nuttbefs would have . more than 
duobled. 

Such>was the general state of the colonies, at the elose 
of this war. Tt^ return^ of peaee was hailed as the 
harbinger of better days, and the enterprising spirit of 
the people soon exerted itself to repair the. losses which 
had been sustained. Commerce, therefore, again flour- 
bhed j population increased ; settlements were extended; 
and the public credit revived. 

2. Scarcely, however, had the colonies begun to reap 
the benefits of peace, before the- sound of approaching 
war filled the land with general anxiety and distress. 
4iler an interv;^ of only about eight years, from lt48 
to May 16th, 1756, Great Britain, under George 11.^ 
formally declared War against France ; which declara- 
tion was reciprocated, on . the 0th of June, by a similar 
declaration, on the part of France, under Louis XV. ^ 
against Great Britain. 

The general cause, leading to this war, commonly 
called the " French and Indian war" was the alleged 
encroachments of the French upon the frontiers of the 
colonies in America, belonging to the English crown. 

These encroachments v^ere made upon Nova Scotia in the east, 
which had been ceded to Great Britain by tlie ]2th uticle of the 
ireaty of Utrecht, but to a considerable part of which tlie French, 
laid clum, and, in several places, were erecting' fortifications. In 
Ihe north and west, \hei( were settling and fortifying Crown 
Point, andf in the west, unere not only attempting to complete a 
line of forts from the head of the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, 
but were encroaching fai on Virginia. 

The circumstance which served to open^ the war, was 
Ihe alleged intrusion of the Ohio Convpanu upon th 
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territory of the French, 'this coiQpany consisted of a 
number of influeatial men, from London and Virginia, 
who had obtained a <iharter grjint of six hundred thou- 
sand acres of-4and, on and near the river Ohio, for thb 
' purpose of carrying on the fur trade with the Indians, 
and of settliag the country. 

The goternor of Canada had early intelligence of the 
ttansacSoas of this oompatiy. Fearing that their plan 
would deprive the French of the advantages of the iur 
trade, and prerent Gommtinibations hetween Caaada and 
Loaisiana, he addressed a letter to the govemotaof New 
York and Fennsylrania, claiming the country east of the 
Ohio to the AUeganiea, and forbidding the further en- 
oroaehments of the Engiishr traders. 

As yet, the Pennsylvanlanfli had principally managed tiie trad& 
with the Indians. . But, being now about to be deprived of it by- 
tfae Ohio Compmr^ which was opening a^joad to the Potomac,. 
they excited the iears of the Indian^, lest theis lands fehould be 
taken from them, and gave early intelligence to the French, of the: 
designs and transactions of the company. 

The Fmnch governor soon -manifested his hostile -determiha 
tion, by seizing several of the English traders, and canying thenii 
to a French port on the. south of Lake Erie.— The ^wightwees, &i 
tribe of Indians in Ohio, near Miami river^ among whom the Eng- 
lish had been trading, resented the seizure, and, by way of le- 
taliation, took severd French traders, and sent them to Pennsyi'- 
vaiiia. 

In the mean time, a communication was opened along- 
the French creek and Allegany river, between Fort 
Presqu' lie, on Lake Erie, and the Ohio;' and French 
troops were stationed at convenient distances, secured 
hy temporary fortifications. 

The Ohio Company, thus threatened with the^ de- 
struction of their trade, were loud in their complaints. 
Qinwiddie, lieutenant-governor of Virginia, to whcmi 
these complaints were addressed, laid HSr subject before 
the assembly, which ordered a messenger to be deqwtch- 
cd to the French commandant on the Ohio, to demand 
the reasons of his hostile conduct, and to sumnion the 
French to evacuate their -forts in that Jre^ioni. 
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'3. The person intrusted with this^service was Q»erge 
Washington, who, at the early age of twenty-one, thus 
stepped forth in the public cause^ and began that line of 
services which ended in the independence of his . 
country. 

The service to which Washingtoa was appointed, was 
botkdiiHcult and dangerous ; the place of hi^ destination 
being above lour hundred miles distant, two huttdred of 
whicii lay through a wilderness inhabited only by In- 
dians. . He arrived in safety, however, and delivered a 
letter from Gov. Dinwiddle to the^^omm^ndaiit Having 
received a written answer, and sectetly taken the di^ 
mensions of the fort, he returned. The re{dy of the 
• eommandant to Gov. Binwiddie was, that he bad taken 
possession <»f the country, under the direction of t^e gov* 
ernor-general of Canada, to whom he would transmit his 
letter, and whose orders only he would* oboy 

. 4. The British ministry, on being made acquainted 
ivith the claims, conduct and determination of the 
French, without a formal declaration of war, instructed 
the Virginians to resist their encroachments- by torce of 
arms. Accordingly, a regiment was raised in Virginia, 
which was joined by an independent company from 
South Carolinr; and with this force, Washii^ton, to whom 
the expedition was intrusted, marched, early in April, 
1754, towards the Great Meadows^ lying wiUiin the dis- 
puted territories, for the purpose of eicpelling the French 
The conduct of Washington and his troops was highly 
creditable to them; biit,£e French forces being consid- 
erably superior, he was obliged to capitulate, with the 
privilege, however, of rettur&ing with his troops to Vir- 
ginia. 

On his aniTal at the Great Mtodows, he learned that tlie 
French had diepomessed iome Virnnians of a fortification, which 
the latter were ^reetiaff fi>r the Omo Company, at the confluence 
of the Alleffany and Monongahela, and were engaged in com- 
]ileting it, lor tjbeir own use. He aleo learned, that a detachment 
from &at place, then on its mareh towaids the Great Mea^owsy 
had e&camped for the night iii a k>w and retired f^--^— 
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Under the guidance of some friendly Indians, and tmder eifv- 
er of a dark and rainy night, this party he surprised and captured. 
Having erected, at the Great Meadows, a small stockade fort, 
afterward? Called Fort Necessity, he proceeded, with his force, 
increased by troops from New York, and others from South Car- 
olina, to nearly four hundred men, towards the French fbrt, du. 
Quesne, where Fittsburff now stands, with the intention of dis- 
lodging the enemy. Jiearing, however, that the enemy was 
approaching, he retired to Fort Necessity^ where, not long after, 
he was attacked by a large body of troops ftom Fort da Qiiesne, 
under command of M. de Villier. . After 4Ln engagement of sev- 
eral hours, de Villier demanded a parlev, and offered terms of 
^Capitulation. These terms were rejected ; but during the night, 
Jidy 4th, articles were signed, by which Was^ineton was permit- 
ted, upon surrendering the fbrt, to march with 14s troops, unmo 
lested, to Virginia* 

Sach was the beginning of open hostilities, which 
were succeeded by a series of other, hostilities charae- 
terizied by the spirit and manner of war, akhough the 
formal declaration of war was not made until 17^, two 
years after, as already mentioned. 

5. The British ministry ,.peroeiTing war to be inevita- 
ble, recommended to the British colonies in America to 
Unite in some scheme for their common defence. , Ac- 
cordinjgrly, a convention of delegates from Massachusetts, 
New Hampshi/e, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, with the lieutenant-governor and coun- 
cil of New York, was held at Albany, in 1754, and a 
plan of uni6n adopted, resembjing, in .sereral of its 
features, the present constitution of the United States. 

But the {dan met with the apjprobation^ neither of the 
provincial assemblies, nor the kill's council. By the 
former, it was rejected j because it gave too much. power 
to the crown ; and by the latter, because it gave too 
much power to the people. 

According to this plan, a grajid ootmcil wm to be formed, of 
members chosen by the provincia) assemblies, and sent from all 
the colonies ; which council, with a goyemor-general, appointed 
by the crown, and haying a ne^tive voice, should be empower* 
ed to make general laws, to rajBe money iA all the colonies for 
Uieir defence, to call forth troops, Wulate trade, lay duties, 
rfrc. &c. 7 ' • 
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The plan, thu» matured, was a{iprov«d ui4 n^ed, on the 

fourth of July, the day that Washington surrendered Fort Ne- 
cftssity, and twenty-two years before the declaration of Indepen* 
dence, by all the delegates, excepting those from Connecticut, 
who objected to the negative voice or the governor-general. 

One circumstance, in the history of this plan, deserves here .to 
be recorded, as evincing the dawning spirit of the revolution. 
Although the plan was rejected by ue provincial assemblies, 
iliey declared, without reserve, that, if it were adopted, they 
would undertake to defend themselves from the French, without 
assistance from Great Britain^ They required but to be left to 
tmploy their supi^ies in their own way, to effect their security 
ana predomlAanee. 

The mother country was too jealous to trust such powers with 
the Americans ; but she proposed another plan, designed to lay 
a foundation for the perpetual dependence and slavery of the 
colonies. This plan was, that the govemcNS, with one or more 
of their coimcil, should form a convention to concert measures 
for the general defence, to erect fortifications, raise men, &c. 
&c., with power to drow upon the British treasury, to defray all 
charges ; which chai;ges should be reimbursed by taxes upon the 
cdomeSf imposed hj acts of parliament. But to allow the British 
government tlie ri?ht of taxation — to lay the colonies under the 
obligations of a debt to be thus li()nidated — to subject themselves 
to the n^city of kind's collectors, we scarcely nee^ say, was a 
proposal which met with universal disapprobation. 

6. Early in the spring of 1755, preparations were 
made, by the colonieS) for vigorous exertions against the 
enemy. Four expeditions were planned : — one against 
the French in Nova Scotia ; a second against the French 
on the Ohio ; a third against Crown Point ; and n fourth 
against- Niagara. 

7. The expedition against Nova Scotia^ consisting of 
three thousand men, chiefly from Massachusetts, was 
led by Gen. Monckton and Gen. Winslow. With these 
troops, thfey sailed from Boston, May 20th, and on the 

S8t of June, arrived at Chigneoto, in the bay of Fundy. 
ifler being joined by three hundred British troops, and 
Ismail train of artillery, they proceeded agamst Fort 
Deau Sejour, which, after four days' investment, surren- 
lered. The name of the fort was now changed to that 
>f Cumberland. From this place Gen. Monckton pro- 
Beeded farther into the countlry, took other ibrt^ in>pos- 
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session of the French, and disarmed the inhabitants. 
By this successful expedition, the English possessed 
themselves of the whole. country of Nova Scotia, a part 
of which, as already noticed, (Sec. 2,) the French claim- 
ed : its tranquillity was restored, and placed upon a per- 
manent basis* 

In tliis whole expedition, the Enorlish lost but twenty men 
liarge quantities of provisions and military stores fell into their 
hands, with a number of valuable cannon. 

The French' force in Nova Scotia being subdned, a difficult 
question occurred, respecting the disposal of the inhabitants. 
Fearing tliat tlM>y might join the French in Canada, whom tliey 
had before furnished with intelligence, quarters, and provisions, 
it was determined to disperse them among tlie English colonies. 
Under this order, one thousand nin« hundred were tlias dis* 
persed. 

8. The expedition against the French on the Ohio, 
was led by Gen. Braddock, a British officer, who com- 
menced his march from Virginia, in June, with about 
two thousand men. Apprehensive that Fort du duesno, 
against which he'was proceeding, might be reinforced, 
Braddock, with one thousand two hundred selected 
troops, hastened his march, leaving Col. Dunbar to fol- 
low more slowly, with the other troops and the heavy 
baggage. 

,Oa the 8th of July, Braddock had advanced sixty 
miles forward of Col. Dunbar, and within twelve or four« 
teen miles of Fort du Quesne. Here he was advised by 
)iis officers to proceed with caution, and was earnestly 
entreated by Col. Washington, his aid, to permit hira to 
precede the army, and guard against surprise. Too 
haughty and self-confident to receive advice, Braddock, 
without any knowledge of the condition of the enemy, 
continued to press towards the fort. About twelve 
o'clock, July Othy when within seven miles of the fort, 
he was suddenly attacked by a body of French and In- 
- dians. Although the enemy did not exceed five hun- 
dred, yet, after an action of three hours, Braddock, iin- 
der whom five horses had been killed, was mortalli 
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wouiided, and his troops defeated. The loss of the Eng-. 
lisli army was sixty-four out of eighty-five officers, ant) 
nearly half the privates, 

Thist unfortovate defeat of Gen. Braddock is to be ascribed t? 
luB imprudence and too daring intrepidity. Had he attended to 
tliose precautions which were recommended to him, he would not 
itave been thus ambuscaded; or had he wisely retreated fVom a 
cuacealed enemy, and scoured the thicket with bis cannon, the 
melancholy catastrophe might have been avoided. But, obstinate- 
ly riveted to the spot on wliich he was first attacked, he vainly 
::oDtinued his attempt to form bis men in regular order, although. 
by this means, a surer prey to the enemy, until, being himself 
\vounded, he could no longer be accessary to the destniction of 
huiiiaii life. 

A remarkable fact in the history of this affair remains to be 
told. Gen. Braddock held the pf&mneial troops in great contempt. 
Consequently, he kept the Virginians, and other provincials, who 
were in tiie action, in the rear. Yet, although equally exposed 
with the rest, far from being afiected witii the fears that disorder- 
ed the regular troops, they stood firm and -unbroken, atld, under 
Colonel Washington, covered the retreat of the regulars, and 
saved them from total destruction. 

The retreat of the army,>afWr Braddock was wounded, was 
precipitate. No (>ause was made until the rear division was met. 
This division, on its junction with the other, was seized with the 
same spirit of flight with the retreating, And both divisions pro- 
ceeded to Fort Cmnberland, a distance of nearly one hundred and 
tvrf»nty miles from the place of action. 

Had the troops, even here, recovered their spirits and returned, 
success might still have crowned the expedition. At least, the 
army- might have rendered the most important service to the 
cause, by preventing the devastations and inhuman murders, per- 
petrated by tlie French and Indians, during the summer, on the 
western borders of Virginia and Pennsylvania. But, instead of 
adopting a course so salutary and important. Col. Dunbar, leav- 
iii^the <sick and wounded at Cumberland, marched with his troops 
to Philadelphia. 

9. The expedition against Croicn Point was led by 
Gen, William Johnson, a member of the council of New 
York ; and although it failed as to its main object, yet its 
results diffused exultation through tha American colo- 
nies, and dispelled the gloom which followed Braddock's 
defeat. 

The army under Johnson arrived at the south end of Lake 
George the latter part of August. While here, ii^Uigence was 
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received that a body of the enemT, two thousand in nunkber, had 
landed at Southbay, now WhitehM, under command of fifaion 
Dieekau, and were marching towards Fort Edward, for the par- 
pose of destroying the proyisionfl and military stores there. 

At a council oT war, held on the morning of September 8th, it 
was resolved to detach a party to intercept the French and save 
the fort. This rarty consisted of twelve hundred men, com* 
manded by Col. Ephraim Williams, of Deerfield,,Massachusett84 
. Unfortunately, this detachment was surprised by Dieskau, wha 
was \ymg in ambush for them. After a most ognal slaufhter^ 
in which Col. Williams, and Hendrick, a renowned Mcmawk 
sachem, and many other officers, fell, the detachment waaobliged 
to retreat. 

The firing was heard in the camp of Johnson ; and, aait seemed 
to approach nearer and nearer, it was naturally conjectured tJba^ 
the English troops were repulsed. The best preparations which 
the time allowed, were made to receive the advancing foe« 
Dieskau, with his troops, soon appeared, and commenced a spirited! 
attack. They were received, however, with so much intrepidity 
— ^the cannon and mueketry did so much execution among Iheir 
ranks — ^that the enemy retired in great disorder, having expe« 
rienced a signal defeat. The loss of the French was not lesa 
than seven hundred killed, and three hundred wounded : thia 
loss was rendered still more severe to the French by a mortal 
wound which Dieskau himself received, and in consequence of 
which he fell into the hands of the English, The loea of the 
English did not much exceed two hundred. 

Few events, of no grieater magnitude, leave stronger impres* 
sions than resulted from the batUe of Lake George. Fbllowing^ 
as it did, the discomfiture of Braddock, it served to restore tho 
honor of the British arms, and the tone of the public mind. 

At the time it was meditated to send a detachment, under Col. 
Williams, to intercept Dieskau, the number of men proposed 
was mentioned to Hendnck, the Mdiawk chief, and his opinion 
asked. He reolied, << If they are to fight, they are too fbw. If 
they are to be killed, they are too many." The number was ao- 
eordingly increased. Gen. Johnson proposed also to divide the 
detachment into three parties. Upon this, Hendrick took three 
sticks, and, putting them together, said to hun, ^ Put these togeth.- 
er, and you cannot break them; take them one by one, and you 
will break them easily.'* The hint succeeded, and Hendrick'a 
sticks saved many of the party, and probably the whole army^. 
from destruction. 

Among the wounded of the French, as already stated, waathe- 
Baron Dieskau. He had received a baU through his leg, and,, 
being unable to fbUow his retreating army, was found by an Eng- 
Ush BoMier rwting upon the stomp of a teee, with scarcely an 

^sadant. Dieskau, H^prohendve for his safety, was feeling for 
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Ills wateh, in order to give it to the eoldier. when th^e man, raa- 
pectinfir that he was feeling for a pistol, leyelled his gun, and 
wounded him in the hips. He- was carried to the camp, and treated 
with gr^at kindness. From the camp he wa9 removed, to Albamr 
and New York, whence, some time afler, he sailed for England^ 
where he died. He was a superior officer, possessed of honora- 
ble feelingSj and adorned widi highly poiisned manners. One 
stain, hoYWver, attaches to his character. Before his engage- 
ment with Col. Williams's corps, he^ g&TO orders to his troops ■ 
neither to give nor take quarter. 

10. The expedition against Niagara was committed 
to Gov. Shirley, of Massachusetts, whose force amounted , 
to two thousand five hundred men. But the season was 
too far advanced before his preparation? were completed, 
to effect any thing of importance. Afler proceeding to 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario, the army being poorly sup- 
plied with provisions, and the rainy season approaching, 
the expedition was abandoned, and the troops returned 
to Albany. Thus ended the campaign of 1755. 

11. In the spring of the ensuing year, 1756, Gov. 
Shirley was succeeded in command by Gen. Abercrom* 
bie, until the arrival of the Earl of Loudon, commander- 
in-chief of all his majesty's forces in America. 

The hostilities of the two preceding years bad been 
carried on without any formal proclamation of war ; but 
this year, June 9th, as already stated, war waa declared 
by Great Britain against France, and, i^n afler, by 
France agamst Great Britain, in turn. 

The plan of operations for the campaign of *56 em-- 
braoed the attack of Niagara and Crown Point, which 
were still in possession of the French. Both these places 
were of great importance; the former being the connect^ 
ing link in the line of finrtifications between Canada and 
Louisiana ; and the latter commanding Lake Cham- 
plain, and guarding the only passage, at that time, into 
Canada. But, important as were these posts, the reduc- 
tion of neither was this year accomplished, nor eVen at- 
tempted, owin^, chiefly, to the great delays of those 
who held the chief command. 
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Troops were raised for the expedition a^nst Crown Pdint, 
amountins to seven thousand , the command of wliom was as- 
signed toMaJ. Gen. Winsluw,of Massachusetts. But his march 
was delayed hj obstacles ascribed to the improvidettoe of Aber- 
crombie* 

After the mortal wound received by Dieskau, at tlie 
battle of Lake George, the Marquis de Monte ahn, an 
a,^ie and enterprising officer, succeeded to the command 
of the French forces. In the month of August, this 
officer, with eight thousand regula,rs, Canadians and In- 
dians, invested the fort at Oswego, on the south side of 
Lake Ontario,— one of th€ most important posts held 
by the English in Ainerica, — and in a few days took it. 
On the receipt of this intelligence, Lord Loudon, who 
had arrived at Albany, and entered upon the command, 
despatched orders to Gen. Winslow, on his march towards 
Crown Point, not to procefed. 

The fall of the fort at Oswego was most unfortunate for the 
English ; and their loss of men made prisoners, and munitions of 
war, peculiarly severe. By the capture of this jwst, the enemy 
obtained the entire ccmnx&nd of the lakes Ontano and Erie, and 
of the whole country of the Five IVations. Sixteen hundred men 
were made prisoners, and one hundred and twenty pieces of 
cannon were taken, with fourteen* mortars, two sloops of war, 
and two hundred boa.ts and batteaux. 

After this disastrous event, alh dffensive operations 
were immediately relinijuished, although it was theri 
three months to the time of the usual dfecampment of 
the army. Thus, through the inactivity of a man whose 
leading trait was indecision^ not one object of the cam- 
paign was gained, noi* one purpose accomplished, 
eitl^er honorable or important. 

12. Notwithstanding the failiir* of the camrpiigti of 
this season, the British parliament mdde great pr^pata- 
tions to prosecute the war the succeeding year, 1757. 
In July, an armament of eleven ships of the line and 
Jifty transports, with more than six thousand troops, ar- 
rived at Halifax, destined (or the reduction of Louisbtirg. 
The colonies had been raising men for an expedition 
against Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Great, was their 
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mortification and disappointment, when they learned 
from the orders of Lord Loudon, that these troops were 
to be eniployed against Louisburg. Such inconst^cy and 
fluctuation appeared beneath the dignity of the com- 
mander-in-chief. But they were oUiged to submit ; and 
[jord Loudon proceeded to join the armament at Hi^ifax. 

So dilatory were their measures, however, that, before 
they were ready to sail, Louisburg was reinforced by a 
fleet of seventeen sail, and with troops to make it nine 
thousand strong. On the reception of this intelligence, 
it was deemed inexpedient to proceed, and the expedi* 
tion was abandoned. 

13. While weakness and indecision were marking 
the counsels of the English, the French continued to 
urge on their victories. • Montcalm, still commander of 
the French in the north, finding the troops withdrawn 
from Halifax for the reduction of Louisburg, seized the 
occasion to make a descent on Fort William Henry; 
situated on the north shore of Lake George. The gar^ 
rison of the fort consisted of three thousand men. With 
a force of nine thousand tnen, Montcalm laid siege to it. 
After a gallant defence of six days, the garrison surren- 
dered, thus giving to Montcahn the command of the 
lake, and of the western frontier. 

The spirited and protrac^d defence of the fort, against such 
aambera, reflects the highest honor npon its brare commander, 
Col. Mnnroe. Six days was the enemy kept at bay, witii unabat« 
ed resolution, in full expectation of assistance from Gen. Webb, 
who lay at Fort Edward, only fifleen miles distant, with an ari^y 
of frmr thousand men« 

The character of Gen. Webb continnes sullied by his unpar- 
donable indifference to the periloua situation of his brethren in 
arms at Fort William Henrjr. It deserves to be known, that Sir 
William Johnson, afler very importunate solicitations, obtamed 
leave of Gen. Webb to march, with as many as would volunteer 
in the service, to the relief of Munroe. 

At the beat of the drums, the provincials, almost to a maiK 
sallied forth, and were soon ready and eager for the march. Afr 
ter beinj^ under arms almost all day, what were their feeliings 
when Su William, return in? from head-quarters, informed them 
that Gen. Webb had forbidden them to march i 
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The fioldiers were inezpreBsibly mortified and enraired, and 
their commander did himself no common honor in the tears ha 
shed, as he turned from his troops, and retired to his tent. 

The defence of Fort William Hentr was so gallant, that Col. 
Muaroe, with his troops, was admitted to an honorable capitula- 
tion. The capitulation, however, was most shamefully brokea 
While the troops were marching out at the gate of the fort, the 
[ndtans, attached to Montcalrh's party, dragged the men from 
theiz ranks, and, with all the inhumanity of savage feeling, 
plundered them of their baggage, and butchered them m cold 
blood. Qut of a New Hampshire corps of two hundred, eight; 
were missing. 

It is said that efforts were made by the French to restrain the 
barbarians ; but the truth of the assertion may well be doubted, 
when it is considered that Montcalm's force was at least seven 
thousand French, and yet these barbarians were not restrained. 

14. In 1758, most fortunately for the honor of the 
British arms, and for the salvation of the^ colonies, a 
change took place in the ministry of England. The 
celebrated PiU» Lord Chatham, now placed at the head 
of the administration, breathed a new soul into the Brit- 
ish councils, and revived the energies of the colonies, 
weakened and exhausted by a series of ill-contrived and 
unfortunate ex{>edition8* . The tide of success now 
turned in favor of -the English, wlu^continued, with some 
few exceptions, to achieve one victory after another, un- 
til the whole of Canada surrendered to the British arms. 

Pitt, upon coming into office, addressed a circular to 
the colonial governors, in which he assured them of tlve 
determination of the ministry to send a large force to 
America, and called upon them to raise as many troops 
as the number of inhabitants would allow. The colonies 
were prompt and liberal in furnishing the requisite sup- 
plies. Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hamp- 
shire, unitedly, raised fifteen thousand men, who were 
ready to take the field in May. 

15. Three expeditions were proposed : — ^the first 
against Louisburg ; the second against Ticonderoga ; the 
third against Fort du Quesne.* 

16 On the expedition against Louisburg, Admiral 

* Pronottnced Da-Kane. 
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Boseawen sailed from Halifax, May 28th, with a fleet of 
twenty shipa of the line, eightee^ frigates, and an army 
of fourteen thousand men, under the command of Brig. 
Gen. Amherst, next to whom in command was Gen, 
Wolfe. On the 2Gth of July, afler a vigorous resistance, 
this fortress was surrendered, and with it five thousand 
seren hundred and thirty-seven prisoners of war, and 
6ne hundred and twenty cannon, besides which the en« 
emy ost five ships of the line and four frigates. At the 
same time, Isle Royal, St Johns, with Cape Breton, 
fen into the hands of the Engl^h, who now became 
masters of the coast from the St. Lawrence to Ncivli 
Scotia. 

The flurrender of thic fortress was a more signal loss to Franca 
than any which she 1^ sustained since the commencement of 
the warl It greatly oiMttaoted hor communications with Cai^- 
da, and wss poWerfblly instrumental in hwrtening t^^e sobjugiwt 
tion of that cotutry to the British crown. 

17. The expedition against Ticmtderoga .was cojtidiict* 
<id by Gen. Abercroml>ie, commander-im-chief in Ameri« 
ca, Lord Loudon having returned to tingland. An 
arqiy of sixteen thonsapd pnen, nine thousand of whom 
were provincials, followed his standard, besides a for-- 
ihidaUe train of artillery. 

Having passed Lake ueorge, the army proceeded with 
great difficulty towards the fortress. Unfortunately, 
Gen. Abercrombie trusted to others, who were incompe-i 
ttot to the task, to reconnoitre the ground and intrench- 
ments of the enemy, and, without a knowledge of the 
strength of the places, or of the proper points of attack,^ 
issued his orders to attempt the lines without bringing 
u|> a single piece of artillery. 

The army advanced to the charge with the ^ates% 
mtre]Hdity, and for more than four hours maintamed the 
attack with incredible obstinacy. 

After the loss of nearly two thousand in killed and 
Wounded, the troops were summoned away. The retreat; 
w<aa as unhappy as the attack had been precipitate and, 
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iH-advised. NcA a ddtibt can rationdly exist, that, had 
the siege befen prosecuted with p^rudence and vigor, the re- 
duction of the jrface woiHd have been easily accomplished 
without so great a waste of human life, as the garrison 
amounted to but little more than three thousand men. 

The piifl0a|re of Abeicrombie acroM Lake GeMfe, on his wuy 
with hia aimy to Ticondteroga, was •ffected bj neans at one 
thousand and thirty-five boats. The splendor of the niilitary 
parade on ths oceaston wtm eminently imposing, and deserve* to 
be recoi^ecL A late writer, Pr. D#i^t| thus dMcribes it :-^ 

" The mominz was remarkably bnght ai^- beantiAil ; and the 
fleet moved with exact re^tdanty to the sound of fine mm-tyiii 
musie. 'Aie en^ras waved and fflittered in the sun-beams, and 
the anticipation m future triumph shone in every eye. Above, 
beneath, around, 'the scenery was that of enchantment Rarely 
has the sun, since that luminary was first lighted up in the 
heavens, dawned on such a complication of beauty and magnifi 
cence.*' How g^reatly did all tne parade which was displayed, 
and all the anticipation which was indulged, add to the mortifi- 
cation of the defeat which fbllowedl 

After his repulse, Gen. Abercrombie retired to his 
former quarters on Lake George. Here, anxious in any 
way to repair the mischief and disgrace of defeat^ he 
consented, at the solicitation of CoL Bradstreet, Jto de- 
tach him, with three thousand men, agciinst Fort Fron* 
tenac, on the north-west side of the outlet of Lakq On- 
tario. With these troops, mostly provincial, Bradstreet 
sailed down the Ontario, landed within a mile of the 
fort, opened his batteries, and, in two days, forced this 
important fortress to surrender. Nine armed vessels, ' 
sixty cannon, sixteen mortars, and a vast quantity of 
ammunition, &Lc. &e. fell into his hands. 

18. To dispossess the French ait Fort du Quesne, the 
bulwark of their dominion over t)ie western regions, was 
a third expedition contemplated this year. This en- 
terprise was intrusted td Gen. Forbes, who left Phi- 
ladelphia, in July, but did not arrive at du Quesne 
tin late in ISJovember. The force collected for the at^ 
tack amounted to eight thousand effective mcii. An 
attack, however, was needless, tht fort having been de- 
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iwrted by the garrison th© evening beftae the arriya] of th« 
army. On taking quiet possession of the place, FtM-bet, 
in honor of Mr. Pitt, called it Pittsburg, 

Notwithstanding the defeat of Ticonderojga, the cam- 
paign closed with honor to the colonies, aha to the na- 
tion in general. The snccesseB of the year priepared 
the way for the still greater achievements df the Ensu- 
ing year. ...,/, 

191 Another cv^nt of* this year concurred in bringing 
to pass the fortunate issues of the htext. ' iPJis wais a 
treaty of peace and friendship witlt the Indian nations 
inhabiting between the Apalachian mountains, the Al- 
leganies, arid the lances. This tredtf Wtts cobftltid^ jit 
Easton, sixty miles from Philadelphia. 

Tlie managrers of the treaty ottthe pirtcff Great Bfitaih, wetii 
the governors of Pennajrlvania and Ne^- Jersey, Sir Wiltiam 
Johnson^ fjur members of the council of Peilnsylvania, six mem 
bers of assembly, and tWo agentil froni X^ Jer&ey. 

The. tribes repr«8eated on thjsocesrioii^ and with which &«. 
treaty was n^ade^ere the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagoes, C&- 
yugas, Senecas, Tuscaroras, Nanticpques. and Conays, the Tute- 
loes, Chugniits, Oelawares, Unamies, Minlsiriks, Mohicang, and 
Wappingei^. The wht>le nttmber of Indians, ih'clu<nn^ women 
aad children, present, amounted to five hundred. -. 

20. The campaign of 1759 had for its object the en- 
tire conquest of Canada. ]?pr this purpose, it was de- 
termined, that three powerful armies should enter Cana- 
da by difleterit routes, and, attack, at nearly tiie same 
time, all the strbng^ holds of the French in that cotifttry. 
These were Ticonderoga and Croton Phinty Niagara 
and Quebec. 

21. Gen. Amherst, v/ho had succeeded Abej^cr6ml>ie 
as commaftder*in-chief, led one division aigainst iKcon^ 
deroga, wbich h^ re'athed Jiiiy 22d. l*hls fortress sodft 
surrendered, theprincipal part of the garrison havihg re- 
tired t6 Cr6Wn Pbiiit Having' str^gtfienetl Ticbtidfe- 
roga, the- atm^ rtei^t.ijJtoc^eded agaiii^t tliis' lattbf fUce, 
ahd'tbok quiet podsessibiV of it/ the enemy having <fed 
before thb^ir arrival. ^^ i 
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Thf Fieiush ntired to the Isle aux Noiz.situated at the aort!^ 
«fli eroemity of Lake Champlain, where they were Ktrongiy en 
camped, wi» a force of three thoueand five hundred men, and a 
powerful artillery. Gen. Amherst designed to follow up his sue- 
eeisef afa^hst tj^m in that quarter} but the want of a suitable 
nayal armamei^t preyented. 

22. The second diyision of the army, commanded by 
Qen. Prideaux, was destined agaipst Niagara^ at which 
^ace they arriyed July dth, without loss or oppositbo* 
The pla^ yas immf^diately invested : on the 24th of the 
ittontn, a general, bMtle tooH place, which decided the 
fate of Niagara, and placed it In the hands of the Eng« 

Scnaat days preyyM:^ to this battle, that able and dMl^niguiahed 
officer, Gen. Frideauz,.was killed by the bursting of a cohorn. 
The eommand deyoly^d on Sir M^uiam Johnson, who success- 
fafjy putii^ execntyn the plans of his lam^^ted processor. 

23. White the En^ish troop^sw^e achieving these 
important victories in l^pper Canada, Gen.. yfMe wa«> 




^._jburg with eight thousand men, under convoy l. 
Admirals Saunders and Holmes, he llanded with hi» 
troops, in June, on the island of Orleans, a little below 
iQuebe^ 

After several attempts to reduce the place, which 
proved unsuccessful, Wolfe conceived the project of asr 
c^nding^ with his troops, a precipice of from 150 to 200> 
lbel(, by wl^ich hjS wbujd reach, the plains of Abraham,, 
lying sonlh and is^est of the citj, and thus gain, access to. 
^he enemy, in a less fortified spot. 

This ascent he effected with his army, and ere. Mont- 
'«a).m,the French general, was aware of it, the army had. 
finrmed on the heights of Abraham, and were prepare<i 
fcr battl^,. 

Here, on the morning of the 13th of September, Wolle. 

lio^t the French army under Montcalm, an,d, after a se-. 

ne. an^d Uopdy contest, in which both these brave com-. 

dcrs l^U t^^cto^-y decided id. favor o? Ijie Epglish. 
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A thousand prisoners were taken, and a thousand of the 
en^my were killed. The loss of the English, in killed 
and wounded, did not exceed six hundred. Five days 
after, the city capitulated : the inhabitants w^re to enjoy 
their civil and religious rights, and remain neutral duN 
ing' the war. The city was garrisoned under the com 
mand of Gen. Murray. 

Determined from the first to take the place, impregnable as it 
waa accounted, the measures of Gen. Wolte were singularlv 
hold, and apparently repugnant' to all the maxims of wax*. Hii 
attention was first drawn to Point Levi, on the southern bank of 
the St. Lawrence, upon which, after taking possession of it, he 
erected batteries. By means ortliese, he destroyed many houses ; 
but from this point it was soon apparent that little impreadon 
could be made upon the fortifications of the town. 

Finding it impracticable thus to accomplish his purpose, WoUe 
next decided on more daring measures. For me purpose of 
drawing Montcalm to a general battle, Wolfe, with nis troops, 
crossed the river Montmorenci, and attacked the enemy in their 
intreochments. Owing, however, to the grounding of some of 
the boats which conveyed the troops, a part of tlie detachment 
did not land so soon as the others. The corps that first landed, 
without waiting to form, rushed forward impetuously towards 
Ihe enemy's intrenchments. But jtheir courage prored their 
min. A close and well-directed fir^ from the enemy cut them 
down in ^eat numbers. 

Montcalm's party had now landed, and were drawn up on the 
beach in order. But it was near night, a thunder-storm was ap- 
proaching, and the tide wus rapidly setting in. Fearing the con 
sequences of delay, Wolfe ordered a retreat across the Montmo- 
renci, and returned to his quarters on the Isle of Orleans. In 
this rencounter, his loss amounted to- near six hundred of the 
flower of his army. 

The difiieulties of effecting the conquest of Quebec now press- 
ed upon Wolfe witli all their force. But he knew the importance 
of taking this strongest hold — he knew the expectations of his 
conntiymen — he well knew that no military conduct could shine 
that was not gilded with success. 

Disappointed thus far, and worn down with fatigue and watch- 
ing, General Wolf*e fell violently sick. Scarcely had he recover- 
ed, before he proceeded to put in execution a plan which had been 
matured on his sick bed. This was to proceed up the river, gain 
the heights of Abraham, and draw Montcalm to a general engage- 
ment. 

Accordingly, the troops were transporten up the river about 
nine njiles. On the 12th of Sept., one hour after^i^gi^ht, Wolfe 
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■nd his troope jeft the ships, and in boats silently dropped down 
the current, intending to land a league abore Cape Diamond, and 
there ^scend the bank leading to the station he fished tJ gain. 
Owing, liowever, to llie rapidity of the river, tliey fell below the 
intencted place, «nd landed a inile, 6r a mile and a half, above 
the city. 

The operation was a critical one, as the^ had to navigate, in 
silence, oown a rapid stream, and to find a right place for landing, 
which, amidst surrounding darkness, might be easily mistaken 
Besides this, the shore was shelving, and the bank so steep and 
lofty, as scarcely to be aseended, even without opposition from an 
enemy. 

About an hour before day, the arrny began to ascend Die preci- 
pice, the distance of one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet, 
almost perpendicular ascent, above which spread the plains of 
Abraham. By day-liorht, Sept. 13th, this almost incredible enter- 
prise had been efrectea— the desired station was attained, the army 
was formed, and ready to meet the enemy. 

To Montcalm, the intelligence that the Enorlish were occupy- 
ing the heights of Abraham was most surprismg. The impossi- 
bility of ascending the prucipice lie considered certain, and there- 
fore had taken no measures to fortify its line. But no sooner was 
he informed of the position of the Englisii army, than, perceiving 
a battle no longer to be avoided, he prepared to liffht. Between 
n^ie and ten o'clock, the two annies, about equal in numbers, 
B^et face to face. 

The battle now commenced. Inattentive to the fire of a body 
of Canadians and Indians, one thousand five hnndred oi whom 
Montcalm had stationed in the cortifields and bushes, Wolfe di- 
rected his troops to reserve their fire for tlie main body of the 
French, now rapidly advancing. •» Ontlteir approach witliin forty 
vards, the English opened theii^'fire, and the destruction became 
Immense. 

•The French fought bravely, but tlieir ranks became disordered, 
and, notwithstanding the repeated efforts of their officers to form 
them, and to renew the attack, they were so successfully pushed 
by the British bayonet, and hewn down by the Highland broad- 
sword, that their discomfiture was completjB. 

During the action, Montcalm was on the French left, and Woffb 
on the miglish right, and h 're tliey both fell in the critical mo- 
ment that decided the victory. Early in the battle, Wolfe re- 
cc^ived&ball in his wrist; but, binding his handkerchief around it, 
he continued to encourage his men. Shortly after, another bnll 
penetrated his groin ; but this wound, althour:h much more -se- 
vere, he concealed, and continued to urge on the contest, till a 
third bullet pierced his breast. lie was liow obliged, though re- 
luctantly, to be carried to the rear of the line. 

Gen. IVfonckton succeeded to the command^ but was rmmedi- 
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ately wounded, and conveyed away. Iti this critical state of tlM» 
action, the coininand devolved upon Gen. Townshend. Qetk 
Montcalm, figlitintr in front of his battalion, received a morttl 
wound about the 9aine time, and Gicn. Jennezergns, Ills second 
m command, fell near his side. 

Wolfe died in the field, before the battle was ended; but he 
lived long enough to know that the victory was his. While 
leaning on the shoulder of a lieutenant, who kneeled to support 
him, he was seized with the agoiilcs of deaili : at this moment 
was heard the distant sound^[They fly — they fiyti^ The hero 
raised liis drooping head, and <mgerly asked^ " Wlio fly V* Be 
ing told that it was the French — ^** Then," he replied^ " I di% 
happy," and expired. i 

" This deatli,' says Professor Silliman, " has furnished a grand 
and pathetic subject for the painter, the poet and th6 historian^ 
and, undoubtedly, considered as a specimen of inere military gloty^ 
it is one of tlie most sublime tliat the annals of war afford.* 

Montcalm was every way worthy of being the competitor of 
Wolfe. In talents, in military skill, in personal courage, he was 
not his inferior. Nor was hi? death much less sublime. He liv- 
ed to be carried to the city, where his la»t moments w^te employee* 
in writing, witti his ow|i hand, a letter to tlie English general 
recommending 'he French prisoners to his care and humanitj 
When informed ihot his wound was mortal, he replied, " 1 shal 
not then livfe to see the surrender of Quebec." 

24. The capture of Quebec, which soon follbwed, 
important as it was, did tiiot immediately terniiiiate the 
war. The French in Canada had still a powerful ariiiy^ 
and some naval force above the city. 

25. In the ensuing spring, 1760, Monsieur LeVi ap- 
proached Quebec, from Montreal, assisted by six frigates 
f<ir the purpose of recovering it from the English. Gen. 
Murray, who commanded the English garrison, marched 
to meet him, with only three thousand men ; and, on the 
28th of April, after a bloody battle, fought at Sillsery, 
three miles above the city, the English army was defeat- 
ed, with the loss of one thousand men, the French hav- 
ing lost more than double that number. 

The English retreated to Quebec, to which the French 
now lard siege. About the middle of May, an English 
sqiiddrott arrived with reinforcement Sj soon after which 
the French fleet was taken and destroyed,, and the siege 
was raised. ' r^oaip 
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26. The attention of the English commander-in-chief, 
Gen. Amherst, was now directed to the reduction of 
Montreal, the last fortress of consequence in the posses-, 
sion of the French. To effect this, he detached Col. 
Haviland, with a well-disciplined army, to proceed to 
Lake George, Crown Point, and Lake Champlain; 
Gen. Murray was ordered from duebec, with such forces 
as could be 'spared from the garrison, while Gen. Am- 
herst himself proceeded, with ten thousand men, by Lake 
Ontario, down the river St. Lawrence. 

Generals Amherst and Murray arrived at Montreal the 
same day. Sept 6th, and were joined by Haviland on 
the day succeeding. While preparing to lay siege to 
the place, the commander of Montreal, M. de Vaudreuil, 
perceiving that resistance would be ineffectual, demand- 
ed a capitulation. On the 8th, Montreal, Detroit, Mich- 
iHmackinac, and all the other places within the govern- 
ment of Canada, were surrendered to his Britannic ma- 
jesty. 

27. Thus ended a war which, from the first hostilities, 
had continued six years, and during which much dis- 
tress had been experienced, and many thousand valuable 
lives lost. Great and universal was the joy that spread 
through the colonies, at the successful termination of a 
contest so long and severe, and public thanksgivings 
were generally appointed, to ascribe due honor to Him . 
who had preserved to the colonies their existence and 
liberties. 

28. While the troops were employed in the conquest 
of Canada, the colonies of Virginia and South Carolina 
suffered invasion and outrage from the Cherokees, a 
powerful tribe of savages on the west. But, in 1761, 
they were signally defeated by Col. Grant, and compel- 
led to sue for peace. 

IntelU^ence being communicated to Gen. Amheretof the dan- 

Sax of these colonies, he despatched Gen. Montgomery, with ono . 
ftonsand two hundred men, for their protection and relief. 
Bein^ jmned hy the forces df the province of Carolina on his 
amTal^ne immediately proceeded into the country ojf the Chero* 
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keeftj plandering uid destroying thnir Tillages and magaxinei pf 
com. In revenge, the savages besieged Fort Lo^udon, on the 
confined of Virginia, which was obliged, by reason of famine, to 
capitulate. I^e capitulation, was, nowever, broken, and ^« 
troops, while on thfeir march to Virginia, were afl8aQltBa,niiiBbeKS 
ofthem killed, and the rest taken captive ' 

The next year, 1761^ Gen. Montgomery being oblij^ to re- 
turn, Col. Grant was sent to ctintinue the war. Wim an army 
of near two thousand six hundred men, he began hU march to- 
wards tlie enemy's country. On the fourth day, the army fell in 
Willi a body of savages, and, after a strongly-contested battle, pnt 
them to flight. Following up this viefory, dA. Grant proceeded 
to destroy their magazines, burn their cornfields, and eonsome . 
their setuements, u^til, having effectually routed them, he re- 
tamed with his troops.. Sopn afier this, the Cherokee chiefs 
came in, and a peace was concluded. 

29. The conquest of Canada having been achieved 
in 1763, a definitive treaty, the* preliminaries of which 
had been settled the jfear before, was signed at Paris, 
and soon afler ratified by the kings of England and 
France ; by which all Nq¥S| Scotia^ Canada, the isle of 
Cape Breton, and ail other islands in the gulf vid nfiSr 
Sl Lawrence, were ceded to the British crown. 

NOTES. 

36. Manners of the Colonists. The change ill 
rei^pect to manners in the colonies, daring this period, 
consisted chiefly in. a gradual wearing away of national 
' distinctions and peculiarities, and a tendency to a still 
greater unity and assim^ation of character. The rapid 
increase of wealth, andthe frequency of intercourse with ^ 
Europe, began to introduce among the colonies the 
tastes, and flishions, and luxuries, of European countries. 
But the introduction of them produced little enervation 
of character among the people of America. Such an 
effect was counteracted by the bloody but successfij 
war with the French and Indians, and the boundless 
prosperity which seemed to open to the country, and call 
forth its energies. Instead, therefore, of a growing 
weakness in the colon es, we perceive a more vigOroas 
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spirit of commercial enterprise pervading the country, 
a consciousness of political iniportance becoming con- 
firmed; and a de^p and ardent love of civil liberty 
breathing over the land. 

31. .Religion. The only religious sect introduced 
into America, during this period, was that of, the S/ia- 
kers, or /taking Quakers^ who arrived from England in 
1774^ and settled at Niskayuna, nefar Albany. 

Although thA spirit of religions^ mtolerance hasd disappeared 
from the colonies, and the Ptuitanical severity of the north had 
become much softened, yet, until the commencement of the 
French and Indian war, the religiom character of the colonies 
had remained essentially the same. But during this war, f^- 
deUty waB extensively introduced into the army, by means of tlie 
foreign English officers , and soldiers wlio were seht into tiie 
country, from the army it spread itself into society, and pro- 
doeed a considerable relaxation of morals, and a looser adhe- 
rence to correct fwiiiciple. 

32. Tradk and Commerce* During this period, 
trade aad eommeree made great advances^ the annual 
amount of imports from Great Britain Was about two 
and a half millions of pounds sterling, from 1756 to 
1771 ; from 1771 to 1773, it was three millions and a 
half annually, on an average. The annual amount of 
exports of the colcmies to Great Britain and elsewhere, 
was about four million pounds sterling, at the close of 
this period. The articles of export, and the nature of 
the trade of the colonies, were essentially the same as 
stated in the Notes to Period III. 

In 1769, the number of ships employed by Great Britain and 
the colonies in the trade with the colonies, was one thousand 
and seventy-eight maimed by twenty-eight, thousand nine hun- 
dred and ten seamen. 

The whale and other fisheries in the colonies had become -of 
jrreat importance. In 1775, there were employed in the fishery 
generaily, and in carrying the fish tomaiket from New.£ngiand, 
one thousand four hundred and fifty vessels of all descriptions, 
of one hundred thousand tons burthen, and eleven thousand 
fishermen and seamen. 

33. Agriculture. During this period, a gradual 

'^I^ifi"** '"?'*^ ^" agriculluri ; but it does not need 
specific notice. a, ed. Google 
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34. AtLTB ANJ> Manupac»res. Great BrUiitii Mill - 

C4)ntiuued to oppose the progress of arts and manufac- 
tures in the colonies, and, therefore, there Avas but a 
moderate advance of these interests during this period. 

35. Population. At the clpse of this period, the. 
white and black population of the colonies did not vary 
greatly from three millions. 

36. Education. In the year 1769, the college at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, was founded, and called 
Dartmouth College, in honor of the Earl of Dartmouth, 
who was one of its principaKbenefactors. 

Li 1770, the university in Rhode Island, called 
Btovm UttiversitpyWVia established at Providence. It 
was incorporated in 1764, and first located at Warren. 
At this place Uie first commencemeut was held, 1769. 



REFLECTIONS. 

37. The preceding short period of our history presents several 
iiitferesting subjects of reflection. The American colonies be* 
came the theatre of a bloody conflict, attended by all the appal- 
ling features of isavage war. Although feebly supported by £ng.- 
land, and embarrassed by the want <? political union, they snr 
moui^ted every obstacle, and compelled Uie French, their ene 
mies, to depart from their shores foreve^. 

But no sooner was this conflict ended, than they bej^an to feel, 
with added weight, the • hand of British oppression. Not hum* 
bled, however, by injustice, nor crushed by severities, they 
vigorously put forth their strengths in commerce, trade, and 
agriculture. They spread innumerable sails upon the ocean, 
they converted forests into meadows and wheat-fields; estab 
lislied seminaries of learning ; founded cities ; and built churches 
to God. 

Nay^ more — ^we see that tho»se very steps which were taken by 
the mother country to cripple the American colonies, were so 
ordered, as to add to their strength. By leaving them to bear 
the war cyf 1756 almost alone, she showed them that they could 
aot eiEpect defence f-xym her ; she taught them the necessity of 
'elyiag upon, theb own energies ; ^ave them an opportunity to 
learn uie art of war, and to ascertain th^ir own strength. 

rnie long line of British acts, designed to crush the colonies, and 
to keep them in humble subjection, passed, as they were, in wil- 
tul ignorance of the feelings and oower of America, awakened 
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fhft«^iritof lliel«vokrtioii,aiid lai4 thft foundafioa of a great 



What a lesson may ty7anny|raiher from this t And how thank- 
itil shonld tee be, thai a just rrovidence is above, who re^^ards 
the affiurs of men*— who turns aside the trampling heel of op- 
prassion, and causes the blood wnin^r out by t3rraiiny to cry iron 
the groukd, and to call forth the spint of UWtj ! 
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PERIOD V. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR TH^ WAR OF THE REVOLUTION 

Extending from the Oommmeement of Hostilities hy 
Cfreai Britain^ against the American Colonies^ in the 
Battle of Lexington, 1775, to the Disbanding of the 
American Army, at West Point, 1783. 

Sec. 1. On the 19th of April, 1775, was shed at Lex* 
ington, Massachusetts, the first blood in the war of the 
revolution ; a war which terminated in the separation 
of the American colonies from Great Britain, and in 
their change, from this humble character and condition, 
to that of free and independent states. 

2. The causes which led the colonies to take up arms 
against the mother country, deserve a distinct recital in 
this portion of our history, as they will /clearly show the 
justice, the wisdom, and the necessity, of those acts of 
resistance, to which, at that trying period, resort was had. 

** The independence of America," it has been ob- 
served, " was found by those who sought it not." When 
the fathers of this country left Great Britain, they had 
no intention of establishing a government independent 
of that of England. On the contrary, they came out 
as colonists, and expected still to acknowledge allegiance 
to the mother country. For many years, when they 
spoke, or wrote, or thought, of England, if was under 
tHe filial and affectionate idea of home," * And even 
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at the oommeneement of the e<mtrover8y with Oreiil 
Britain," if we credit those who lived at that time, 
** ihete existed no desire^ nor tiUeniton, of hecoming in- 
depoadent." 

For tbeM leefings of affection for the inotlieT conntiy, the col- 
«nie» Pierre the hifhest eBcomium. Cftwes existed which 
miffht have Justified a less degree of attaduaeiit, and were cal-* 
cu&ted to produce it These were the oppression and ksse* 
which thej endured ; the shackles imposed i^ka them ; the re* 
■traints u|k» tbev commerce ; tiie panhnony with which ai^ 
was admimsiered by the mother country; the raaleadminis- 
tration ; the peculation and arbitruy conduct o^ the royal j^or- 
emofi ;— thase things wen suiBciifnt, and more than suffieienV 
to stifle every feefi^r of affection, and shake the last remains 
' «f their allsgiance* 

Tet throiM alt thk opprendve snboidinallon ; throng tiw 
calamities ofwwt ; through the atGsmpt to wrest fiom them theiir 
charters, and their dearest rights, — ^tMy could say, and did say, 
<^ En^and, with all thy faulti^ I love thee st>n." 

Nor is it probable tMt these ffiendly dispositions of the cok>- 
nies would at this time have been witharawn, had not Great 
Britain interrvpied tben» by a gri«Tous change of policy toward» 
HtkB linhabitantB, touching the sohjiect of rerenae aind taxation. 

3. Before the peace of '63, the eohjeetof taxation bad 
heen wisely let alone. The colonies had been p^mit^ 
fed to tax themselves, without the istevfeienee of the par^ 
fiamenl 8ut from vani after this period, the ancient sys^ 
«e» was set asid!e, and a different and of^ressire' pcrficy 
adopted. The frst act^the avowed pnrpes^ ef whicb 
was a revenue fir<Hn the colonies, passed the paarKamen^v 
September 29th, 1764, the preamble to which began 
ftu^*-^' Wheieas it hjust and necessaij that a revtmter 
be raised in AnQ^riea, for defrayii^ the eiqpenses of cte^ 
fending^, projecting, and sectoring the same, we the conv* 
Hens,"^ &c. The act then proceeds to ky a duty 09 
** clayed sugar, indigo, cofte^ dpe.4&c.,^beuig the praduee 
•f a eeiony not nndor the d6mim<»i of his maiesty." 

4. This aot the colonies could not SfHprove. . Thej 
•ooM! not approve of it^ beettuse it recognizei the exr 
irt^ce of a r^ht to tHK them-^ right not fowided 10 

^ce, awmiM*, sia^tbwrtxMittice, neafir^ttehaii^ 
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ind hioA fifty ye«irs, had, until no^, seldom been named. 
Bat the colonies could submit to it; although unpleasant 
aod unjust; nor would this act alone have led to perma- 
nent disaffisCtion, iiad it not been f[>llowBd by other acts, 
stiO more unjust and oppressive. 

On the subject of ike xkght of the British parliament to tax the 
ocdomes, it was asserted, in the mother country, '^ to be essentia] 
to the tadtj^^Kid of ^U2»e to the firoaperity, of the empire, tbal 
the British parliaauatefaoald have a nght.c^ taxation over every 
part of the royal domi«ioKis." In the oolontes, it was contend- 
ed, ^' thai taxation and npresmUttiem were inseparable, and that 
they could not he safe, if thekpaEYtpertymisht be taken from them 
without their conBenU" Tki9 claiiQ of the ri^ht of taxation on 
the one eide^ and the denial of k on the other, was the ^ery Mjtge 
on tohieh the reiwihitwn turned, 

5. In Accordance mrith the poKcy to be observed tor 
wards America, the next year, 1765, the lamous stamp 
act passed both houses of pariiament. This ordained 
that instruments of wr^ing? such as deeds, bonds, notes, 
j&C.,^nnong thecokmies, should M. null and void, unless 
executed on stamped paper, for which a duty should be 
paid to the crown. 

IVhcn this bin wro brotqrfit in, the tainistets, and particularly . 
QiarlflV Towmdieind, exclaimed : — 

" These Americans, our own children, {Wanted by omr care, 
nourished by our indulgence, protected by our arms, until they 
are grown to a. frood degree of rtrength and opulence ; will they 
iiow twrh their eacks upon us, and grudge to contribute . their 
mite 'to relieve us from the heavy load which overwhelms us ?" 

Col. Barre caught the words, and, with a vehemence becoming 
a soldier, ros^ end said :•— 

^ PlaiOed by ymtt core! No ! your oppression planted them ,in 
America : tlte^y fled ftom your tyiunny into a then uncultivated 
land, where they were exposed to almost all the hardships to 
which human nature is liable^ und, among others, to the savage 
cruelty c€ the enemy of the country, a people the most subtle, 
and, 1 take updn me to say, the most truly terrible of any peo- 
|4« ihat ever inhabited any part of Ood's earth ; and yet, ac- 
feuatiSd by |«inoipleB of true English hberty, they met all these 
IwrdshipB w'vlh -pleasure, compared with those they suffered ir 
thmr own country, from ihe hands of those that slioidd hav« 
been their friends. 

« tUby fUfuruhed hy ytntr indufgmce f They grew hy your nejr. 
l«oi : mmotm w you began to aire mhout them, t|iat care was 
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ereised in sending panonf to nd« over them in pM daputestit 
and another, who were, perhaps, the deputiBi of the deputietof 
0onie jnembers of this house, sent to spy out their liberty, to mis- 
represent their actions, and to pny npon them ; men whose be- 
havior, on many occasions, has caused the blood of Ihemi sons 
of liberty to recoil within them ; men promoted to the highest 
seats of justice, some of wi^om, to my knowledge, were bIm, by 
^oing to foreign countries, to escape the vengeance of Uie laws 
in their own. 

" They protected ky yovr afnu ! l^ey have nobty taken up arms 
in vour defence, have exerted their valor, amidst tiieir constant 
and labcpous industry^, for the defence of a country whose fron- 
tiers while drenched m blood, its intorior parts have yielded for 
Tour enlar{|[ement the little savings of their fhi^rality and the 
truits of their toild. And hdieve me, remember, I tiiis day told you 
»Of that the same spirit which actuated that people at first, will 
continue with them still.*' 

The night after this act passed, DiDctor Franklin, who was then 
in London, wrote to Charles Thompson, afterwards secretary of 
the continental congress, " The gun qf Uberty is set; the Ameri' 
cans must Ught the tamps of industry and economy.** To which 
Mr. ThoihpBon answered, " Be asspfed we shall light torses quite 
of another sort" — thus predicting the convulsions which w«re 
about to follow. 

6. On the arrival of the news of the stamp act in 
America, a general indignation spread through the 
country, and resolutions were passed against the act, by 
most of the colonial assemblies. 

The assembly of Virginia was the first public body that met, 
after the news of the act reached America. Towards the close 
of the session, five resolutions were introduced into the house of 
burgesses, by Patrick Henry, a young man highly distinguished 
for his moral courage and Irald and manly eloquence, "nie first 
four of these resolutions asserted the various rignts and privileges 
claimed by the colonists, and the fifth denied, in no doubtful terms, 
the right of parliament to tax America. 

The debate on these resolutions was animated, and even vio- 
lent. Nothing like them had ever transpired in America. Thmj 
evinced a settled pur]>ose of resistance, and conveyed to th^ 
ministry of Great Britain a lesson which, had they read with un- 
prejudiced minds, might have saved them the miitless struggle 
of a seven years' war. There were those, in the house of bur- 
gesses, who strongly Opposed the resolutions; but the bold and 
powerful eloquence of Henry bore them down, and carried th* 
-wlQUons, thoj^ by a majoritjtof only one. In the heat of the 
Ate, he bowls' assertsd, that^ king had acted the part of a 
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n^MM; aad idluding to the fate of otHer irraats, he exclaimed, 
** (^aBsar had bis Brutus^ Charles I. his Cr&mwMy and Geor^ 
lII/'->--bere pausing a moment till the cry of" Treason ^ treason/' 
resounding from/several parts of tLe house, had ended — he added 
— ^**may i^ofit by their example; if this be treason, make the most 
of if ' 

The next day, in the absence of Mr. Henry, the fifUi resolution 
vFoa rescinded ; but that and the others had already ^one forUi 
Id the world : by the friends of freedom they were received with 
enthusiasm, and served to raise still higher the justly indignant 
feelings of a people whose rights were disregarded. 

7. In June, Massachusetts rec(Mninended the meeting 
of a colonial congress, to consult for the general safety. 
The recommendation being well received by most of the 
colonies, in October, twenty-eight members assembled 
in New York, where they remonstrated against the stamp 
act, and^ petitioned its repeal. At the same time, they 
drew up a declaration of rights, in which taxation and 
representation were declared to be inseparable. 

This patriotic. movement, on the part of the colony of Massa 
chusetts, was made prior to any intelligence of the proceedings 
of yirginia, and was in accordance with the spint of liberty 
which early manifested itself in that province. 

Three commissioners Were appointed by Massachusetts to at 
tend the proposed congress, and a circular was addressed to each 
of the colonies, to appoint commissioners, for the srme purpose. 
To this proposal, eight colonies acceded, viz. Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, and South Carolinar-<-commissioners from each of which 
met those from Massachusetts at New York, on the first Tuesday 
of October, 1765. This was the first general meeting of the 
colonies. Timothy Rnggles, a commissioner from Massachusetts, 
wa« chosen presitfent. 

In their declaration, they acknowledged their allegiance to his 
majesty, and their willingness to Tender due honor to the right- 
ful authority of parliament; but they claimed that they had ?»- 
terealSj rights, and Hhertics^ as the natural bom subjects of his 
majesty; and that, as tliey could not be represented in parliament, 
tliat body had no right to impose taxes on them, without their 
consent. They declared the stamp act, and other acts of parlia- 
ment, to have a manifest tendency to subvert the rights and lib- 
erties of the colonists. 

This congress adjourned on the 25th of October ; and their pro- 
ceedings were approved by all the members, except Mr. Ruggles 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. Ogden of New Jersey Jjoth of v,'hr 
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left. New York without tigning the address and petitiomi. Tbm ' 
commissionerB from South Car^inaandOomtecticat were limited 
by their inBtructions to make report to their respectiVe lei^isla- 
tures ; and the committee of New York, who had beein admitted 
as members, had no authority to apply V> the king or parliament. 
The address and petition were, therefore, signed oy commission* 
ers from six c£ the colonies onJy. The proceedings of the oon 
gross were, however, afterwards sanctioned not only by the as* 
semblies of South Carolina, Connecticut, and New York, but by 
those of the colonies not therein represented. 

8. The stamp act 6ame into operation on the first dayi 
of November. But on that day, not a single sheet of all 
the bales of stamps, which had been sent from England, 
could have been found in the colonies of New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
the two Carolinas. They had either been committed to 
the flames, had been reshipped to England, or were safe- 
iy guarded by .the opposition, into whose hands they had 
fallen. A general suspension, or, rather, a total cessa- 
tion of all business, which required stamped paper, was 
the consequence. The printers of newspapers, only, 
continued their occupation ; alleging for excuse, that if 
they had done otherwise, the people would have given 
them such an admonition as they little coveted. None 
would receive the gazettes coming from Canada, as they 
were printed on stamped paper. The courts of justice 
were shut ; even marriages were no longer celebrated ; 
and, in a word, an absolute stagnation in all the relations 
of social life was established. 

It would scarcely be possible, by means of langusjge. tp con- 
vey an adequate idea of the strops feelintfs of oppositicm to this 
most odious act, which pervaded the friends bf liberty in Ameri- 
ca. As might be expected, these feelinp were manifested in 
▼a^ous riotous proceedings, which scarcely admit of a fidl jus- 
tification. 

As early as the middle of Au^st, on the morning of one day, 
there were discovered two effigies banging on the branch of an 
old elm, in the southern part of Boston, one of which was de- 
signed to represent a stamp officer — the other a Jack-boot, out of 
•" ich rose a horned head, which appeared to look around. 

novelty of the spectacle soon attracted a multitude to the 
'ich coutmueduo increase aU day. Toprds OTeniii|f^ 
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tii^ effigies were taken down, placed on a Iner, and carried i^ 
funeral procession through several iBtreeta— *a hoet following, and 
shouting,^' Lil>erty and property forever !— <no stamps !" At length* 
arriving in front of a house , owned by one Oliver, which they 
supposed was intended for a stamp office, they demolished it' to 
its very foundations. 

From this, they proceeded to his dwelling, and, finding QHver 
had fled, they destroved his fences, broke open the doors of his 
dwelling, and greatly injured his furniture. On the followii^ 
day, apprehensive of a second vidit from this lawless multitude, 
Oliver gave public notice^ that he had forwarded to England his 
resignation as a. stamp officer. This becoming known by the 
populace, which had assembled to renew the last ni^t's assault^ 
they gave three cheers to Oliver^ and departed without doing 
farmer damage. 

The opposition of the friends of liberty in other places, was 
manifested by proceedings of a similar kind. 

9. About this time, associations were formed in all 
the colonies, under the title of Sons of Libertif, the. ob- 
ject of which was, by every practicable. means, to oppose 
the unjust and arbitrary measures of the British go?ern- 
ment. Added to this, societies were instituted; includ- 
ing females as well as males, the members of which re- 
solved to forego all tHe luxuries of life, rather tlian be 
indebted to the commerce of England. 

These, societies denied thefnselves the use of all foreign arti* 
cles of clothing: carding, spinning and weaving became the 
daily employment of women of fashion : sheep were forbidden to 
be used as UK)d, lest there should not be found a sufficient supply, 
of wool ; and to be dressed in a suit of home-spun was to possess 
the surest means of popular distinction. And so true were these 
societies to their mutual compact, that the British merchants and 
manufacturers soon .began to feel the necessity of uniting with 
the colonies in petitioning parliament fi>r a repeal of the obnox- 
ious law. Artificers ana manufacturers in England were left 
without employment, and thrown upon the charities of tlie pub- 
lic ; for, even at that early dav, this class of people were in a 
great measure dependent on tne colonial consumption for tlieir 
support. The warehouses of the merchants were, for the same 
rf.aHon, filled with unsalable goods; and the table of the minis- 
ter was soon loaded with petitions and remonstrances from ail 
the large towns in the kingdom. 

10. Fortunately for the interests both of the colonies 
and of Great Britain, a change took place, about t^ 
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time, in -the administnLtion^ oT England, by which several 
of the friends of America came into power^ The Mar* 
quis of Rockingham was appointed first lord of the 
treasury, in the room of Lord Grenville, and the Duke 
of Graflon and Gen. Conway secretaries of state. To 
this new ministry, it was obvious, that measures must be 
taken either to repeal the odious statute, or to make 
America submit by force of arms. The' former being 
deemed the wiser course, a motion was made in parlla^ 
ment to that effect. ^ The debate on the question of re«^ 
peal was long and angry. It was, however, at length 
carried ; but only by accompanying the repealing act by 
one called the dedaratory act, the language of which 
was, that parliament have, and of right might to have, 
power to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever. 

On the meeting of parliament, Jan. .7th, 1766, his majesty, in 
his speech, spoke of the abore opposition of the colonies tor the 
Btamn act in tenns of severe reprehension. On the nsnal mo.^ 
tion tor an address to the king) Mr. Pitt, the invtiriable friend cf 
the colonies, delivered his famous speech on America|i liberty, 
in which he declared it to be his opinion that the kingdom 
had no right to tax the colonies; that lie rejoieed that they had 
resisted, and he hoped that th»y wo^d resist to the last drop cf 
their blood. 

On the 22d of February, General Conway introduced a motion 
to repeal this act. The debate lasted until three o'clock in the 
morning ; tend never was there a debate which esccited more 
warmth of interest or more vehemence of opposition. The lob- 
bies of the house were crowded with the manufacturers and 
traders of the kingdom, whose anxious countenances plainly 
showed that their fated hung upon the issue. A divisidn at length 
being called for, two hundrod and seventy-five rose in eupport of 
the motion, and one hundred and sixty-seven against it. 

On learning this vote, the transports of the people were uti* 

fovemable. impressed with the conviction that they owed their 
eriverance to Mr. Pitt, their graUtude knew no bounds : when 
he appeared at the door, in the language of Burke, <^ they jump- 
ed upon him, like children on a long absent father. ITiey clung 
to him as captives about their redeemer. All England joined in 
his applause.'* In the house of peers, the opposition to the motion 
was still more obstinate. Some of the dukes, and the whole 
S ****^*> ^^ ^ foicing the Americans to submit, with 
•aa Jtoor4. Opposiaon, fa9wev«»r, wus, at length, Wftunea 
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out ) «ad the mfijUton fa n^peal w«s 6urri*d by « auijori^ of tUrt]^* 
four, a eompromisQ having beeA ma^U by^ iatroduqing the abo«» 
(UdaraXory act, 

11. The latisfactkHi of the ec^ohieB^ on the repeal of 
the stamp act, was sincere and nmv^r adl. Elevated with 
the idea of havii^ reifioved an odious and oppressive 
burden ) and. believing, notwithManding the declarator}' 
act of paiiisuaaent, that the right of taxing the colonies 
was at length snrreniiered, better feelings were indulg- 
ed; connnereia} intercourse was revived, and larger im* 
portations erf goods were made than ever. 

Qn the raeeting of*, the hoOa/^ of represantativee of Maosa^U 
detts. a vote of gratitade to t^e king, and of thanks to Mr. ritt, 
the DnlLe of Ghifton, and others, was passed by that body. By 
the koTise of bumsses in Virffiliia, it was resolved to erect a 
statue ia bonor oTtlie king, ana an obelisk in honor of all those, 
wh<*t'her of tbe house c^f peers or of the commons, who had dis* 
tingoished theakselres in favor of the rights of the colonies. 

12. In July, 1766^, the administration of the Marquis 
of Rockingham was dissolved, und a new one formed, 
under the direction of Mr. Pitt, at this time created Earl 
of Chatham/ . Unfortunately, it was composed of men of 
different political principles, and attached to different 
parties. Among the members of the new cabinet, hos- 
tile, to America, was Charles Townshend, chancellor of 
the exchequer. ' Influenced by Lord Ghrenville, this lat- 
ter minister, in the year 1767, introduced into parlia- 
ment a second plan for taxing America, viz. by impos- 
ing duties on glass, paper, pasteboard, painters' colors, 
3ind tea, 

13. During the discussion of this bill, Mr. Pitt was 
confined by indisposition, and hence unable to raise his 
foice against it. Witho^t much opposition, it passed 
t)oth houses, and, on the 129th Of June, received the royal 
assent. At the same time were passed two other acts ; 
— the one establishing a new board of custom-house 
officers in America ; and the other restraining the legis- 
lature of the province of New York from passing an^ 
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act whai0ver, vntil they should famish the king's troops 
with several required articles. 

14. These three acts reached America at the same 
time, and again excited universal alarm. The first and 
second were particularly odious. The new duties, it 
was perceived, were only a new mode of drawing money 
from the colonies; and the same strong opposition to the 
measure was exhibited, which had prevailed against the 
stamp act. Several of the colonies, through their colo- 
nial assemblies, expressed their just abhorrence of these 
enactments, and their determination never to submit to 
them. 

Soon after the establishment of the new board of custom-honsa 
officers, at Boston, under the above act, a fit occasion presented 
itself, for an expression of the public, indignation. This was the 
arrival at that port, in May, 1768, of the stoop Liberty ,, belonging 
to Mr. Hancock, and laden with wines from Madeira. 

During the night, most of her cargo was unladen, and put into 
stores ; on the following^ day, the sloop was entered at the eus 
tom-house, with a few pipes only. A discovery being mad^e of 
these facts, by the custom-house officers, the vessel was seized, 
and by (heir order removed alongside of^the Romney,'a ship of 
war, then in harbor. The conduct of the custom-house officers, in 
this transaction, roused the indignant feelings of the Bostonians^ 
who unwarrantably attacked the houses of the officers, and eves 
assaulted their persons. No prosecutions, however, could be sus 
tained, from the excited state of public feeling. Finding them 
selves no longer safe in the town, the officers prudently souffhl 
protection on board the Romney, and subsequently retired t» 
Castle William. 

15. The public excitement was soon after increased 
by the arrival in the harbor of two regiments of troops, 
under the command of Colonel Dairy mple. These were 
designed to assbt the civil magistrates in the preserva- 
tion of peace, and the custom-house officers in the exe« 
cation of their functions. 

On the day after its arrival, the fleet was brought to anchor 
near Castle William. Having taken a station which command 
ed the town, the troops, under cover of the cannon of the ships, 
landed without molestation, and, to the number of upwards of 
700 men,niajehed, with muskets charged, bayonets fixed, martial 
music, and the umal miUtary panule, on to the common. In the 
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eventn^, the selectmen of Boston wero^ required to qvaxter tbe 
two regiments in the town ', but they absolutely refused, A temr . 
porary shelter, liowever, in^Fanueil Hall, was permitted to one 
regiment^ that was without its camp equipage. The next day, 
the state house, by order of the jjovemor, was opened for the 
reception of the soldiers; and. f — ^r the quarters were settled, 
two field pieces, with the main guard, were stationed ju^t in its 
front. Every thiiiff^ was calculated to excite the indignation ,of 
the inhabitants. The lower £oor of the state house, which had 
been used by gentlemen and merchants as an exchange, the 
representatives chamber, tl^e. court house, Fanueil Hall-^pjaces 
with which were intimately associated ideas of justice and free- 
dom, as well as of convenience and utility— were now filled with 
regul&r soldiers. Guards were plaOed at the . doors of the state 
house, through which the council .must pass, in going to their 
own chamber. The common was covered witii tents. Soldiei^s 
were constantly marching^and countermarching to relieve the 
guards. The sentinels challenged the inhabitants as they passed. 
The Lord^B day was prpfaned, and the devotion of the sanctuary 
disturbed by the sound of drums and other military music . There 
was every appearanpe of a garrisoned town. 

16. In Feb., 1769, both houses of parliament went a 
step beyond all that had preceded, in an address to the 
king, requesting him to give orders to the governor of 
Massachusetts-^the spirited conduct of which province 
was particularly obnoxious to the ministry — to take no- 
tice of such as might be guilty of treason, that they might 
be sent to Ehglcaid and tried there. 

A measure more odious to the people of America, or 
more hostile to the British constitution, could not be 
named, than for a mKst to be torn from his country, to 
be tried by a jury of strangers. 

The house qf burgesses of Virginia met soon after the official 
accoofnts of this address were received, and, in a few days, passed 
sev49ral spirited resolutions, expressinff '^ their exclusive nght to 
tax their constituents, and denying ttie ri^ht of his majesty to 
remove an offender out of the country for tnal." The next day, 
tlie royal governor of that colony sent for the house of burgesses, 
and addressed them laconically as follows : — '^ Mr. Speaker, and 
gentlemen of the house of burgesses, I have heard of your re- 
fjolves, and augur ill of their efiScts. Tou have made it my duty 
to dissolve you, and you are accordingly dissolved !" The as- 
sembly of North Carolina passed similar resolutions, and wer* 
dissolved by tlieir governor, in a similar manneri 
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In Blay foUowliig, ihe assemMy of Masiaehusetts conTened, 
but refused to transact any business while the state house was 
surrounded by an armed force . This force^howeTer, the goremor 
would not remove, but adjourned the assembly to Cambridge. 
At this place, the assembly passed resolutions expressing their 
belief, that the maintenance of a standing army in the colony, in 
time of peace, was an infringement of the natural ri|^hts of 
the people. They refused to make any of the appropriations of 
money desired by the governor, in cokisequenco of which he pro 
rogued them. In Auguirt, the governor (Bernard) was recalled , 
and (he government, devolved upon Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson. 

17. During the session of parliament in 1770, the 
Dttke of Graflon, first lord of the treasury^ resigned, and 
lyas succeeded in that office by the afterwards celebrate 
ed Lord North. In March, this latter gentleman intro^ 
duced a bill, abolishing all duties^ imposed by the act of 
1767, on all the articles, except tea. This partial suspcn^ 
sion of the duties served to soften the feelings of the Amer^ 
icans ; but the exception in relation to tea, it was quite 
apparent, was designed as a salvo to the national honor, 
and an evidepce^ which the British ministry were its will* 
ing to relinquish, of the right of parliament to tax the 
colonies* 

18. While affairs were thus situated, an event occur 
red, which produced great excitement in America, par* 
ticularly in Massachusetts. This was an af&ay, on the 
evening of the 5th of March, 1770, between several of 
the citizens of Boston, and a number of British soldiers, 
stationed at the custom-house. Sevetal of the inhabit- 
ants were killed, and otliers severely wounded. 

The quarrel commenced on the 2d of March, at Gray*8 rope 
walk,' between a seedier and a man employed at the rope walk. 
The provocation was given by the citizen, and a scuffle ensued, 
in which the soldier was beaten. On the 5th of the mouth, 
the soldiers, while under arms, were pressed upon and insulted, 
and dared to fire. One of them , who had received a blow, ftred 
at the aggressor ; and a single discharge from six others succeed- 
ed. Three of the citizens were kifled, and five dangerously 
wounded. The town was instantly thrown into the greatest 
commotion, the bells were rung, and the general cry was, " To 
arms." In a short time, severU thousands of the ^itizem had 
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tiisembled, and a dreadful scene of blood must, havfe ensued, 
out for the- promiire of Gov. Hutchinson, that tlie affair ehooM be 
/^ttled to their satisfaction in the morning. Capt. Preston^ 
^iiot commanded the soldiers, was committed with them to, prison. 
(Jpon their trial, the captain and six soldiers were acquitted; 
;wo were convicted of ihanslaughter. For several subsequent 
fears, tlie evening of the day on wmch this outrage was committed 
vras commemorated by the citizens of Boston, and the event gave 
sccasion'to addresses the most warm and patriotic, which served 
«o waken up and increase the spirit of the revolution. 

19, During the summer of 1772, another event occur- 
red, which presented a fresh obstacle to a reconciliation 
Detween America and the mother country. This was the 
destruction, by the people of Rhode Island, of a British 
armed schooner, called Gaspee, which had been sta- 
tioned in that colony to assist the board of .custom in 
the execution of the revenue and trade laws. 

The destruction of this vessel grew out of an odious requisition 
of her commander, upon the masters of packets, navigating the 
bay, to lower their colors, on passing the schooner. 

On tlie 9th of June, as the rrovidence packet was sailinjjr into 
ihe harbor of Newport, her captain was ordered to lower his col* 
^rst Upon his refusal, a shot was fired at him from the schooner^ 
which immediately made sail in chase, fiy a dexterous manage* 
Bient, on the part of the master of the packet, he led the schooner 
sn a* shoal, where she groimded, and remained fast. Atniffht, it 
was determined by a number of fishermen, and others, headed by 
several respectable merchants of Providence, to make them- 
selves masters of her, and then set her on fire. When the knowl- 
edge of this event came to the governor, a reward of five hundred 
pounds was offered, by proclamation, for the discovery of the 
o&nders, and the royal pardon to those who would cbn&ss their 
guilt. Commissioners were appointed also to investigate the 
offence, and bring the perpetrators to justice. But after remain- 
ing some time in session, they reported that they could obtain 
no mdenee, and thus the affair terminated. 

20. In 1773, an important measure was adopted by 
most of the colonies, viz. the appointment of committees of 
correspondence and inquiry, in various parts of their re- 
spective territories, by means of which a confidGntial 
and invaluabk interchange of opinions was kept up be* 
tween the colonies, and great unity of sentiment was 
thereby promoted. ^ t 
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ThU moMiire hod its origin in M«yachiuett»| in iiirlueh totvtr 
meetings were called to express their views of the expressive 
acts of the British parliament, and especial W of an act by which a 
salary was voted to the royal governor of Massachusetts by jmt- 
tiament, and the people of tliat colony required to pay iW It* 
these nieetinffSf the town of Boston took the lead. A committee 
was appcnnted to address the several towns in the colony, and to 
urge upon tliemthe importance of an unanimous expression 
of their feelings, with regard to the conduct of the British 
ministry. 

The proceedings of the assembly, and of the towns in Massa 
chusetts, were communicated to the house of burgesses in Vir- 
ginia, in March, 1773, upon whioh that body passed a resolution 
appointing a committee of correspondence and inc^uiry, whose 
busincOT it was to obtain the most early and authentic mtoiligenc^ 
of the proceedings of the British government in relation to the 
colonies, and to maintain a correspondence with the other col 
onies touching all afiairs of mutual interest. 

Upon the recommendation of Virginia, similar committees of 
correspondence and inquiry were appointed by the different co- 
lonial assemblies, and a confidential mterchange of opinions wa» 
thus kept up between the colonies. 

21. Duriiig these transactions in America, a plan was 
devise^ by the British ministry to introduce tea into the 
colonies. For some time little of that article had beei» 
imported into the country, from a determination of the 
people not to submit to the payment of the duty upon it^ 
In consequence of this, the teas of the East India com* 
pany had greatly accumulated in their warehouses. To 
enable them to export their teas to America, the British 
minister introduced a bill into parliament, allowing 
the company to export their teas into America, wkb 9 
, drawback of ail the duties paid in England. A« thif 
would make the tea cheaper in America than in Great 
Britain, it was presumed that the Americans would pay 
the small duty upon it, which was only three pence. In 
this, however, the parliament mistook. Not a single 
penny, by way of di^ty, was paid upon it, nor a single 
pound of it consumed. 

On the passage of this bill, the company made a shipment of 
iarffe quantities of tea to Charleston, Phllitdelphia, New York, 
and Boston. Before its arrival, the rMolution had been formed by 
the inhabitante of those places, that, if possible, it should not eten 
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M IiClided. Thfr oargo dentined for Chavleston teas, indeed, land- 
ed and stored, but was not permitted to be ofl^ced for sale. 
The vessels whicl^ brougrbt tea to Philadelphia and New York, 
were compeiled to return to England, without even having mad« 
an entry at tbe custom-house. 

It was desired by the leading patriots of Boston to make a 
similar disposition of the cargoes expected at that place; but, on 
their arrival, the consignees were found to be tlie relations or 
friends of tlie governor, and they could not be induced to re- 
sign their trust Several town-meetings were held on the sub* 
ject, and spirited resolutions passed, that no considerations would 
induce the inhabitants to permit the landing of the tea. Orders 
were at the same time j^ven to the captains to obtain clearances 
at the custom-house, without the visual entries; but this the col 
lector pertinaciously refused. 

It was in this state of things that the citizens of Boston again 
assembled to determine what measures to adopt. 'While the dis- 
cussions were going on, a captain of a vessel was despatched to 
the governor to request a pa^iport. At length, he returned to say 
that the governor refused. Ijie meeting was immediately dis- 
solved. A secret plan had been formed to mingle the tea with 
the waters of the ocean. Three different parties soon after sal 




' lied out, in the costume of Mohawk Indians, and inreeipftately . 
made their way to the wharves. At the same time, the citizen^ 
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were seen in crowds directing their course to th^ same place, to 
becouie spectators of a scene as novel as the enter^urise wa^ bold. 
Witliout noise, without the tumult usual on similar occasions, the 
tea was taken froin Uie vessel by the conspirators, and expedi- 
tiously offered as an oblation *^ to the watery go«l.'* 

22. Intelligence of these proceedings was communi- 
cated, in a message from the throne, to both houses of 
parliament, on the 7th of March, 1774. The excite- 
ment was peculiarly strong. In the spirit of revenge 
against Massachusetts, and particularly against Boston^ 
which was considered as the chief seat of rebellion, a 
bill was brought forward, called the *^ Boston Port Bill^'* 
by which the port of Boston was precluded from the 
privilege of landing or discharging, or of loading and 
shipping goods, wares, and merchandise. 

' A second bill, which passed at this time, essentially 
altered the charter of the province, making the appoint- 
ment of the council, justices, judges, &c. dependent upon 
the crown, or its agent. A third soon followed, author- 
izing and directing the governor to send any person in^ 
dieted for murder, or any other capita] offence, ta 
another colony, or to Great Britain, for trial. 

23. On the arrival of these acts, the town of Boston 
passed the following vote : '* That it is the opinion of this 
town, that, if the other colonies come into a joint resolution^ 
to stop all importation from Great Britain and the West 
Indies, till the act for blocking up this harbor be repealed,, 
the same will prove the salvation of North America and 
her liberties." Copies of this vot^ were transmitted Uh 
each of the colonies. 

As an expression of their sympathy with the people- 
of Boston in, their distress, the house of burgesses in 
Virginia ordered that the day on which the Boston port 
bill was to take effect, should be observed as a day of 
fasting and prayer. 

Ohs, The words Whigs and Tor\es were, about this timej Intro- 
duced as the distinguishing names of parties. By the farmer 
-'as meant those who favored the cause of Boston, and were 
ousm supporting Uie colonies aarainstthe parliamftnt; bv the 
' was meant the favorers of (Seat Britain. 
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24. Daring these transactions in Massachosetts, meas- 
ures had been taken to convene u continental congress. 
On the fourth of September, 1774, deputies from eleven 
colonies met at Philadelphia, and elected Peyton Ran- 
dolph, the then late speaker of the Virginia assembly, pres 
ident, and Charles Thdmpson, secretary. During its ses- 
BJon, tliis body agreed upon a declaration of their rights; 
recommended the non-<importation of British goods into 
the country, and the non-exjportation of American prod- 
uce to Great Britain, so long aa their grievances were 
unredressed ; voted an address to his majesty, and like- 
wise one to the people of Great Britain, and another to 
the French inhabitants of Cajiada. 

The congress, wluch thus terminated its session, has justly been 
celebrated, from that time to the present ; and its celebrity will 
continue, while wisdom finds admirers, and patriotism is regard- 
ed wi^ veneration. Both at home and abroad they were spoken 
of in terms of the highest admiration. Abroad, the Earl of 
Chatham, in one of his brilliant speeches, remarked of them : — 
'^ History, my lords, has been my favorite study ; and in the cele- 
brated writings of antiquity havb I often admired the patriotism 
of Greece ana Rome ; but, my lords, I must declare and avow, 
that, in the master states of the world, I know not the people, or 
sentite, who, in siich a complication of difficult circumstances, 
can stand in preference to the delegates of America assembled 
in ffeneral congress at Philadelphia." At /iom«, they were 
celebrated by a native and popular b^d, in an equally elevated 
■train: — 

Now neet the fkthers of this western clime : 
Nor names more noble graced the rolls of »me, 

When Spartan flrpiness braved the wrecks of time. 
Or Latian Tirtnefann'd the heroic flame. 

Not deeper thought the immortal sage inspired, 
On Solon*s lips when Grecian senates hung j 

Not ronnlier eloquence the bosom fired. 
When genius thundered from the Athenian tongue. 

25. An assembly was ordered, by Gov. Gage of Mas- 
sachusetts, to convene October 5th ; but before that pe- 
riod arrived, judging their meeting inexpedient, he coun- 
teracted the writs of convocation, by a proclamation. 
The assembly, however, to the number of ninety, met 
jit Salem^ where the governor not attending, they ad* 
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journed to Concord. Here they chose John Hancock 
president, and, after tidjoarning to Cambridge, drew up 
a plan for the immediate defence of the province, by 
enlisting men, appointing general officers, &f,. 

In November, this provincial congress met again, and resolved 
to equip twelve thousand men, to act in- any emergency ; und to 
enlitit one fourth part of the militia as minute«men. At the same 
time, a request was forwarded to Connecticut, New Haiupshire, 
and Rhode Island, jointly to Increase this army to twenty tliou- 
sand men. 

26. Early the next year, January 7th, 1775, Lord 
Chatham, Mr. Pitt, afler a long retirement, resumed his 
seat in the house of lords, and introduced a conciliatory 
bill, the object of which was to settle the trouble* in 
America. But the efforts of- this venerable and peace- 
making man wholly failed, the bill being rejected by a 
majority of sixty-four to thirty-two, without even Uie 
compliment of laying it on the table. 

The rejection of this bill was followed the next day by the 
introduction of a bill, which finally passed, to restrain the trade 
of the New England provinces, and to forbid their fishing on the 
banks of Newfoundland. Soon aAer, restrictions were imposed 
upon the middle and southern colonies, with the exception of 
New York, Delawaie, and North Carolina. This bill, designed 
to promote disunion among the colonies, happily failed of its 
object. 

Thus we have given a succinct account of the system 
of measures adopted by the ministry of England toward 
the American colonies after the peace of '6JJ — ^measures 
most unfeeling and unjust ; but which no petitions, how- 
ever respectful, and no ramonstrances, however loud, 
could change. Satisfied of this, justice permitted the 
people, and self-respect and self-preservation loudly sum- 
moned them, to resist bj/ force, 

27. The criais, therefore, had now arrived, the signal 
of war was given, and the blood shed tit Lexington opened 
the scene. 

Gen. Gage, the king's governor of Massachusetts, 
learning that a large quantity of military stores had been 
4leposited by the provincials at Concord, detached Liout. 
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Col. Smitli, and Major Pitcaitn, with* eight hundred 
grenadiers, to destioy them. On their arrival at Lex- 
ington, on the morning of the 19th of April, 1775, 
seventy of the militia, who had hastily assembled upon 
an alarm, were under arms on the parade. Eight of 
these were, without provocation, killed, and several 
woundedt 




The greatest precau^on was taken by Governor Gage, to pre- 
vent the intelligence of this expedition nrom reaching the country . 
Officers were dispersed along the road to intercept expresses, 
who miffht be sent from fioston. But Uie precaution proved in- 
effisctual. The alarm was given, and wa^ rapidly spread by 
means of church bells, guns, and volleys. 

The slaughter of the militia at Lexington was extremely wan- 
ton. Major Fitcairn, the British commander, on seein^r them 
on the-parade, rode up to them, and, with a loud voice, cried out, 
'< Disperse, disperse, you rebels ; throw down your arms and dis- 
perse.'* The sturdy yeomanry not immediately obeying lii& or- 
ders, he approached nearer, discharged his pistol, and orderea his 
soldiers to nre. 

From Lexington, the detachment proceeded to Concord, and 
destroyed the stores. After killing several of the militia, who 
ca/^ forth to oppose them, they retreated to^ ifcxington witli 
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some loss, the Americans firing upon them fiom behind walla^ 
hedges, and buildings. 

Fortunately for the British, here Lord Percy met them, with a 
reinforcement of nine hundred men, some marines, and two 
field-pieces. Still annoyed by the nrovincials, they continued 
their retreat to Bunker's Hill, in Charlestown, and the day follow- 
ing crossed over to Boston. The British lost, in killed and 
wounded, during their absence, two hundred and' seventy-three. 
The loss of the Americans amounted to eighty-eight killed, 
wounded and missing. 

'28. Hostilities having commenced, it was deemed 
important to secure the fortresses of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point. Accordingly, a number of volunteers from 
Connecticut and Vermont, under command of Col. 
Ethan Allen and Col. Benedict Arnold, marched against 
Ticonderoga, and, on the 10th of May, took it by sur- 
prise, the garrison being asleep. The fortress of Crown 
roint surrendered shortly after. 




On the arrival of Allen at Ticonderoga, he demanded the fatt 
* Bv;^hat authority ? " asked the commander. " I demand it^ 
•aid Allen, « in the name of the great Jehovah, and of the conn 
^nentai congress." The summons was instanUy obeyed, an* 
the fort was, with iu valuable stores, surrendered. , 
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39* The taking of Ticond^roga and Crown Point was 
soon followed by the memorable Battle of Bunker^ s If ill, 
as it is usually called, or of Breed's Hill, a high emi* 
oence in Charlestown, within cannon-shot of Boston, 
where the battle was actually fought, on the 17th of June. 

The evening preceding, a detachment of one thousand Amen 
cand^ was ordered to muiLO an intrcnchment oh Bunker's H U ; 
but, by some mistake, they proceeded to Breed's HUlf and, by the 
dawn qf day. had thrown up a redoubt eight rods square and 
four feet high. 

On discovering this redoubt ill the morning, the British com- 
menced a severe cannonade upon it, from several ships and float* 
ing batteries, and from a fortification on Copp's Hill, in Boston, 
w&ch was continued until afternoon. The Americana, however, 
never intermitted their work for fi moment, and, during the fore- 
noon, lost but a single man. 

JBetween twelve and one o'clock, three thousand British, under 
command of Major-Gen. Howe, and Brigadier-G«n. Figot, crossed 
Charles River, with an intention io duTodge the Americans. 




As they advanced, tlie British oommenced firing at some «us* 
tanee from the redoubt ; but the Americans reserved ,their fire 
until the enemy were within twelve rods. They then opened, and 
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the carna^ was terrible. THe British retreated in precipitate 
confusion. They were, however, rallied by their officers, being, 
in some ihstahces, pushed oh by their swords, and were again led 
to the attack. The Americails now suffered thelm to approach 
within six fods, when their fire mowed them down in heaps, and 
tL^n they fled^. Unfortunately for the Amerioans^ their ammuni- 
tion here failed ; and, on the third charge of the British, they 
were obliged to rfetire, ailer hd,viiig obstinately resisted, even 
longer than prudence admitted. The British Inst in this engage 
ment two hundred atld tweHtv-siz killed, among whom was 
Major Pitcaim, who first lighted the torbh of war at Lexiu^on, 
and eight hundred and twenty-ei^ht wounded. The Americans 
lost one hundred and thirty-nine killed, and of wounded and miss- 
ing there were three hundred and fourteen. Among the killed 
was the lamented Gen. Wai*ren. 

The horrors of this scene were greatly increased by the con 
flagration of Charlestown, effected, during the heat of the battle 
by the orders of Gen. Gage. By this wanton act of barbarity 




two thousand people were deprived of their habitations, and 

property to the amount of one hundred and twenty tliousand 

|H>unds sterlmflr, perished -in the flames. Wanton, however, as 

-^ burning^of Charltstbwn was, it wonderfully enhanced tlio 

-4ful magnificence of the day. To the volleys of musketry and 
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the toar of cannon ; to Uio «)iouts of the ^ghting and the groaiu 
of tlie dying ; to the dark and awful attoospheFe of smoke, en 
veloping the whole peninsula, and illumined in ever^ quarter by 
the Atreams pf fire from the various in^trumentu oi death ; the 
conflagration of six hundred buildings added a g)oomy and amaz 
ing grandeur, iu the midst of this waving lake of ^ame, the 
lolly steeple, converted into a blazins pyramid, towered and trem- 
bled over the vast pyre, and finished toe scene of desolation. 

To the Americans, the consequences of this battle were those 
of a deoidcd vicV>ry. They learned that their enemies were not 
invulnerable. At the same time, they learned the importance of 
stricter discipline and greater preparations. As the result of the 
battle spread^ the national pulse beat still higher, and tlie arin of 
opposition was braced still more firmly. 

30. The second continental congresis met at Philadel- 
phia, on the 10th of May. As military opposition to 
Great Britain was now resolved upon by the colonies, 
and had actually commenced, it became necessary to fix 
upon a proper person to conduct that opposition. The 
person unanimously selected by congress was George 
Washiuffton, a mon^ber of their hody from Virginia. , 

Tlie honor pf Iiaving suggested and a^vooated the choice of 
this illustrious man, is jusUy ascribed to the elder President Ad- 
ams, at that time d member of the continental congress. The* 
army was at tliis time at Cambridge, Massachusetts, under Gren. 
Ward. As yet, congress had not adiopted the army, nor had it 
taken any meftsujires,^ appoint a commander-in-chief. These 
points could with safety be neglected no longer. This Mr. Adams 
clearly saw, and by his eloquence induced congress to appoint a 
day when the subject should be discussed. 

The day was fixed. It came. Mr. Adams went in, took the 
floor, urged the measure of adopting the army, and, after debate, 
it passecL The next thing was to get a lawful commander for 
tlus lawful army, with supplies, &c. All looked to Mr. Adams, 
on ^8 occasion ; and he was ready. He took the floor, and 
went into a minute delineation of the character of General Ward, 
bestowing on him t)ie epithets which, then, belonged to no one else. 
At tlie end of tiiis eulogy, he said, ** But this is not the man I have 
chosen." He then portrayed the character of a commander-in 
chief, such as was required by the peculiar situation of the colo- 
nies at tha,t juncture ; and after he had presented the quallfica* 
tions in his 8tronges(t language, and givc^ tlie reasons for the 
nomination he was about to make, he saidj " Gentlemen, I know 
these ^qualifications are high, but we all know they are needful, kt 
'thi» cnsis, in this chief Does any one say that tJiey are' not to bo 
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obtained in the country ? I teplj, they are : they reside in on^ 
of our own bddy, and he is the person whom I now nominate, 
Gkorok WASRiiroTojr, of Virginia." 

Washinfftoa, who sat on Mr. Adams's right hand, was looking 

' him intonUy in the face, to watch the name he was about to an* 

nounce ; and not expecting it would be l^s own, he sprung from 

his seat the moment he heard it, and rushed into an adjoining 

room, as quickly as though moyed by a shock of electricity. 

An adjournment was immediately moved and carried, in order 
to gire the members time to deliberate on so important a meas- 
ure. The following day Washington was unanimously appoint 
ed commander-in-cnitif of the American forces ; and on present- 
ing their commission to him, congress unanimously adopted the 
resolution, " that they would maintain and assist him, and ad- 
here to him, with their lives and fortunes, in the cause of Ameri- 
can liberty." 

Following the appointment of Gen. Washington, was the ap- 
pointment of four inajor-( ... «« , ^. , • 
rhilip Schuyler, and 
ends, Seth Pomeroy, 
William Heath, Joseph Spencer, John Thomks, John SuUivanj 
and Nathaniel Greene. 

31. Gen. Washington, on his arrival at Cambridge, 
on the second <^ July, was received with joyful acclama- 
tions by the American army. He found it, consisting 
of 14,000 men, stretched from Roxbury to Cambridge, 
and thence to Mystic River, a distance of twelve miles. 
The British forces occupied Bunker and Breed's Hill, 
and Boston Neck. 

The attention of the commander-in-chief was immediately di- 
rected to the strength and situation of the enemy, and to the in- 
troduction of system and union into the army, the want of which 
pervaded every de^tment. This was a delicate amd diScalt 
attempt; but the wisdom and firmness of Washington removed 
every obstacle, and at length brought even independent freemen, 
in a good degree, to the control of military discipline. 

32.^ While Washington was employed in organizing 
the army, and, preparing for future operations, an impor- 
tant expedition was planned against Canada, the charge 
of which was assigned to Gens. Schuyler and Montgom- 
ery. On the 10th of September, one thousand Ameri- 
can troops landed at St. Johns, the first British post in 
Canada, (one hundred and fifteen miles north of Ttcoii- 
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imog^,) btt^ found it advisable to retire to the I^le aux 
fiwn, twelve miles south of St. Johns. Here die health 
of Gen. Schuyler obliging hint to return to Ticonderoga, 
the command derolved on Gen. Montgomery. This en- 
terprising officer, in a few days, returned to the invest- 
ment of St. Johns, and, on the 3d of November, received 
the surrender of this important post. 

On the surrender of St. Johns, five hundred regulars and one 
hundred Canadians became prisoners to the provincials. There 
were also taken thirty-nine pieces of cannon, seven mortars, and 
five hundred stands, of arms. s 

Gen. Montgomery, next proceeded against ^iontreal, 
which, without resistance, capitulated. From Montreal 
he rapidly proceeded towards Quebec. 

Before his arrival, however. Col. Arnold, who had 
been despatched by Gen. Washington with one thousand 
American troops from Cambridge, had reached Cluebec,' 
by the way of Kennebeck, a river of Maine,— had as- 
cended the heights of Abraham, where the brave Wolfe 
ascended before him ; but had found it necessary to re- 
tire to a place twenty miles above Quebec, where he 
was waiting for the arrival of Montgomery. 

Seldom was there an expedition attempted during the Ameri- 
can^ war, in which more hardship was endured, or more untiring 
perseverance manifested, than in this of Arnold's. In ascending 
the Kennebeck, his troops were constantly obliged to work 
against an impetuous current, and often to haul their batteaux 
np rapid currents and over dangerous falls. Nor was their march 
6irough the country, by an unexplored route of three hundred 
miles, less difficult or dangerous. They had swamps and woods, 
mountains and jprecipicei^, alternately to surpass. Added to their 
other trials, their provisions failed, and, to support life, they were 
obliged to eat their dogs, cartouch-boxes, clothes, and shoes. 
While at the distance ofpne hundred loiles firom human habita- 
tions, they divided their whole store, a^ut four pints of flour to 
a man. At thirty mites' distance, they had baked and eaten their 
kwt pitifi^ morsel. Tet the courage and fortitude of these men 
contmued unshaken. They were suffering in their country's 
cause, were toiUng for wives and children, were contending for 
the rights and blessings of freedom. After thirty-one days ^in- 
cessant toil through a hideous wilderness, they reached the hab- 
itations of men. 
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33. Montgorm^, having effected a jqaetion with 
Arnold, commenced the siege of Clixefoec. On the 5th 
of December, after continuing the siege neazly a month 
to little purpose, the bold plan was adopted of attempting 
the place by scaluig the v^is. Two attacks were made, 
at the same time, in different quartersof the town, by 
Montgomery and Arnold. The attempt, however, proved 
unsuccessful, and, to the great loss and grief of Ameri- 
ca, fatal to the brave Montgomery, fie fell while at 
tempting to fopceabafrier; and with himiell two distin* 
fished officers, Capt. MTherson, his aid, and Capt. 
Cheeseman. « 

After this repulse, Arnold retired about three miles 
from duebec, where he continued iencamped through a 
rigorous winter. On the return of spring, 1776, finding 
his forces inadequate to the reduction of Quebec, and 
not being reinforced, he retired. By the 18th of June, 
the Americans, having been compelled to relinquish one 
post after another, had wholly evacuated Csinada. 

The earrison <^ Quebec consbted, at the time of the above at- 
tack, or about one thousand fire hundred men ; the American 
forces were near eight hundred. The loss of die' Americans in 
killed and wounded was about on^ hundred, and three hundred 
were taken prisoners. 

The death of General Montgomery was deeply lamented both 
in Europe and America. ** The most powerful speakers in the 
British parliament displaved' their eloquence in praising his vir- 
tues and lamenting his fall." Congress directed a monument to 
be erected to his memory, expressive of their sense of his high 
patriotism and heroic conduct. In 1818, New York, his adopted 
vtate, removed his remains to her own metropolis, where the 
monument had been placed ; and near that they repose. 

34. During this year, 1775^, Virginia, through the in* 
discretion of Lord Dunmore, the ^ roysd governor, was 
involved in difficulties little short of those to which the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts were subjected. . From the 
earliest stages of the controversy with Great Britain, the 
Virginians had been in the foremost rank of oppositibn ; 
and, m common with other provinces, had teken meas- 
ures for defence. 
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'These measures the royiil governor attempted to 
thwart, by the removal of guns and ammanition, which 
had be^ stored by the people in a magaajUie. The con 
duet of the governor roused the inha;bitants, and occa"* 
sioned intemperate expressions of resentment. Appre- 
hending personal danger, Lord Dunmore retired on board 
the FoWey man-of-war, fro^ which he issued his procla- 
mations, instituting martial law, and prolTering freedom 
to such slaves as would repair to the royal standard. 
Here, also, by degrees, he equipped and armed a num 
ber of vessels ; and,, upon being refused provisions by 
the provincials, from on shore, he proceeded to reduce 
the town of Norfolk to ashes. The loss was estimated 
at three hundred thousand pounds sterling. Nearly six 
thousand persons were deprived of theift habitations. 

In like manner, the rojal g^oTemont of Nortli and South Caro 
Una thought it prudent to retire, and seek safety on board men-of- 
war. Royal government generally terminated this year through 
out the colmtry, the king's govetnors, for Ijie most part, abdicat- 
ing their govemmeTits, and talcing refuge on board the, English 
shipping 

35. Early in the spring of 1776^ Gen. Washington con- 
templated the.expulsion of the British army from Boston, 
by direct assault. In a council of war, it was deemed 
expedient, however, rather to take possession of, and 
fortify Dorchester Heights, which commanded the har- 
bor and British shipping. The night of the 4th of March 
was selected foir the attempt. Accordingly, in the even- 
ing, a covering party of eight hundred, followed by a 
working party of twelve hundred, with intrenching tools, 
took possession of the heights unobserved by the enemy. 

Here, betaking themselves to work with so much ac- 
tivity, by morning they had constructed fortifications^ 
which completely shfcltered them. The surprise of the 
British cannot easily be conceived. The English ad- 
miral, after examining the works, declared that,, if the 
Americans were not dislodged from their piositioD, his 
vessels could no longer remain iii safety^n theliaiirJ'dr. 
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It was determined, therefore^ by the Britbh, to evactrate 
Bofiton, which they now did; a^d on the 17th, the 
British troops, under command of Lord William Howe, 
successor of Gen. Gage, mailed for Halifax. Gen. Wash- 
ington, to the ^eat joy of the inhabitants, army, and 
nation, immediately marched into the town. 

The rear guard of the British was searcely out of the town, 
when Wftflhinffton entered it on the other side^ with colors dis- 
played, drams Deatin^, and all the forma of victory and triujufrh. 
be was received by tlie inhabitants with demonstrations of joy 
and gratitude. Sixteen months had the ^ople suffered the dis- 
tresses of hunger, and the outrages of an insolent soldier^. 
\ The town 'presented a melanoholy spectacle, at the time the 
army of M^hington entered. One thousand five hundred loy- 
alists, with ^eir families, had just depaited on board the Britisli 
fleet, tearing themselves from home and friends, for the love of 
the royei cause. Crhurches were stripped of pews and benches 
for fuel, shops were opened and rifled of ffoods to clothe the army, 
and houses nad been pillaged by an unreeling soldiery. 

36. While affairs were proceeding thus in the norths 
an attempt was made, in June and July, to destroy the 
fort on Sullivan's Island, near Charleston, S. C, by 
Gen. Clinton and Sir Peter Parker. After an iEiction of 
upwards of ten hours, the British were obliged to retire, 
having their ships greatly injured, and with the loss of 
two hundred killed and wounded. The loss of the 
Americans was but ten killed and twenty-two wounded. 

The fort was commanded by Col. Moultrie, whose garrison 
consisted of but three hundred and seventy^five regular troops, 
and a few militia. On the fott was mounted twenty-six cannon 
of eighteen and nine pounders. The British force consisted 'of 
two fifty gun ships, and four frigates, each of twenty-eight guns, 
besidos several smaller vessels, with three thousand troops on 
board. By this repulse of the British, the Southern States. obtain- 
ed a respite from the calamities of war for two years and a half. 

Among the American troops who resisted the British, in their 
attack on Fort Moultrie, was a Sergeant Jasper, whose name has 
been given to one of the counties in Georgia, in commemoration 
of his ^lant deeds, and who deserves an honorable notice in 
e v^rv history of his country. In the warmest part of the c ontest, 
tile flag'^taff was severed by a cannon-ball, and the flag fell to 

^ bottom of the ditch, on the outside of the works. This acci- 
^*^ anxious inhabitants in Charleston, 
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iif patting an end to the contest, by strikinff the Americaii ^g 
U> we enemy. Th^ moment Jasper made the diaooyery, that tii# 
fihg had fallen, he jiunped from one ef the embrasures, and took 
n{> tin flag, which he tied to «, pput, and replaced it on the paiapeti 
w/iere he supported it until another flag^staff was procured. 

37. During the^e transactions in the. south, the con* 
tinental. congress was in session, intently phsetving Ihe 
aspect of things, and deeply revolving the probable issue 
of the present important contest. The id^a of inde« 
pendence had now been broached among the people, 
and the way was, in a measure, preparea to bring the 
subject before congress. 

Accordingly, on the 8th of June, Richard Hedry Lee, 
one -of the deputies from Virginia, rose and made a mo- 
tion to declare America free and independent. 

38. The resolution of Mr. Lee was eloqiaently sup- 
ported by him and others, and was still further dis- 
cussed on the 11th of June. On this last day, it was 
postponed for further consideratioo to the first day of 
July ; and at the same time it was voted that a commit- 
tee be appointed to propose a DscLARAfioj^ to the effect 
of the resolution. This committee wad elected by ballot 
on the feliowing day, and consisted of Thomas Jefferson^ 
John Adams, Benjamin FVanklin, Roger Sherman, and 
Robert R. Livingston. 

It is UBual|~when committees are cileeted by ballot, that thei' 
numbers are arranged in order according to the number of rote* 
which each has received. Mr. Jefferfion^ therefore, probably re* 
ceived tlie highest, and Mr. Adams the next highest number of 
votes. The difference is said, to have been but a single vote. 

Mr. Jeffer^n and Mr. Adams, standing thus at the head of the 
committee^ were requested by the other members to act as a sub- 
committee to prepare tlie drafl ; and Mr. Jefferson drew up the 
paper. . The original draft, as brought by him from his study, vrith 
interlineations in the hand-writinff of Dr. Franklin, and others in 
that of Mr. Adams, wis |n Mr. Jenferson's possession at the time 
of his death. The merit of this paper is Mr. Jefferson's ; some 
changes were made in it on the suggestion of other members of 
the committer, and others by congress, while it was under dis* 
cusaion. , But none of them altered the tone, the frame, the sf^ 
rangement, or tiie general chaiacter of the instrument. As a 
composition, the Declaration is^Mr. JelTerson's. It is the pfoduc- 
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tlon of hk mind, wi4 tbe iiigfa l^onor of it belongs to him ekufy 
and absolutely, 

While Mr. JeflTeiBon was the author of the Deoiaration itself. 
Mt. Adanifl WM its great supporter on the floor of cong'Mss 
This was the unequivocal testimony of Mr. Jefferson. <* John 
Adams," said he. on oimt occasion, '^ was our Colossus on the 
floor: not ffraceful, not elegant, not alwav5 fluent in hispiiblio • 
addresses, he yet eame out with a power, both of thought and oi 
expression, t^at move^ us from our seats.'* And at another titf^e 
he said, M 4o^i) Adiuus was the pillar of its support on tl^e floor 
of congress ;' its ablest advocate and defei^der against U\e mu^ti^ 
iarious assaults whicl^ were made agaiust it.'* 

39. On the arrival of the day assigned i the subject 
wa3 resulted, ai^d <hi (he 4th of Juljf^ 1776, upon the 
report of Th'^Ui^s Jefferson, John A^aims, !Ppn]aniiq 
FranklirA, Hoge^f Sherman, and Philip Livinigston, the 
'thirteen confederate colonies dissolved their allegiance 
to the British crown, and declared themselves Free and 
Independent^ Utn^er tl^e naq^e of the Thirteen United 
^ates of America. 

Thi^ declaration wa« ordered to b^ l^tuKtsomely engrossed o^ 
porciiment ; and on tl^e 2d of A\igust, 177(), was signed by all the 
inembere! then present, and by some who were not members on 
the 4th of July. 

A signature to this instrument was an act of serious concern 
In England, it would be regarded as erer5on,and expose any mai\ 
to the halter or the block. Tliis the signers well knew; yet, 
having counted the ^ost, they proceeded to the transaction, prc- 
paufed,'^ defeat should follow, to lead, without repining, in the 
way to mariyiidora. The only signature on tlie original tlocu* 
inei^t, which exhibits indications of a trembling hand, is that of 
' ^phen Hopl^ins, who had been afflicted witii the palsy, in ihi» 
vrork of t|«ason, John Hancock led the way, as president of the 
congress, and by the force with which he wrote, he seemi) to have 
determined that hU I^unQ should never be erased. The pen 
with which tl^ese sigi^atufes were made, has been preserved, and 
is now in the cabinet of tl^e Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The number who signed the Declaration was flflj'-six ; and th^ 
▼erage length of their lives was about sixty-five years. Four 
f the number attained to th^ age of ninety years and upwards ; 
•™teen exceeded eighty years ', and twenty-three, or one. in two 
1 iS S 'cached Ihreescore years and ten. The lon^tre vitv of 
the New Bi^Iaad delegation was still more remarkabl. . Their 
Aiunber was foprtoen, Die average of whose lives was seventy- 
ave Tear*. Who w^l affir^ t^iat the unusual age to which the 
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4giii»fBf OS ft bndy. attained, was not a reward b^stol^d upon 
them for their tidelity to tlieir <M)aiitry, and the trurt which they 
in general reposed in tlie oT«rruiiiiff providence of God? Who 
can doubt the kindness of that Provideiib^ to Uie American peo- 
plet, in tiitM proloilging t|ie lived of these nieii, till th^ principles 
for which tliey had contended, tlirciu^h a long series of yearn, 
had bejen ackubwledgidd, and a gfovemment been founded upon 
til em ? 

Of this Venertible body, not a single ohe siirvi^s. They are 
now wo more. They are no more, as in 1776, bold and fearless 
advocates of independence. They arte d«ad. But how litde is 
tliere of the great and gfood which can die. To tlieir ct>utitry 
tliey yet live, ana live forever.- They live in all that perpetuates 
tiie remembrance of meii on eartJi; in the recordcu proofs of 
tiieir o.wn great actions, in tlie offspring of their own great inter- 
est, in the deep-engfaved lines of public gratitude, and in the 
respect and liomaffij of mankind. They live in their exanu)le ; 
and tjjiey liVe emphatically, and will live, in tlie influence which 
their lives and efforts, their principles and opinions, now exercise, 
And will continue to exercise, on the affairs of men, not only in 
oup own country, but Uiroughout the civilised world. 

The Declaration of Independence, when sent abroad among^ the 
people, was received with transports of joy. Public rejoicings 
were made in various parts of ttip Uni-^n. The ensigns of royalty 
were destroyed — public processions w jfe made — beus were rung 
— cannon were fired, with other suitable demonstrations of pub- 
lic exulUition. 

40 SooD after the evacuation of Boston by the British 
troops, ^Scc, 35,) Washington, believing that the posses* 
fiion of New YorL would be with them a favorite object, 
determined to make it the head-quarters of his army, 
and thereby prevent the^ir occup^ltion of it, if such a step 
had been contemplated. Aacordingly, he soon removed 
to that city, with the principal part of liis troops. 

41. Oh the 10th of June, Gen. William Howe, with 
ti»e army which had evacnaited Boston, arrived from 
Halifax, off Sandy Hook. Hpre he was soon after join- 
ed by his brother. Admiral Lord Howe, from England, 
with, a reinforcement. Their combined forfces amount- 
ed to twenty-four thousand: On the Sd of August, they 
landed near the Narrows, nine miles txom the city. 

42. Previous to the commencement of hostilities, Ad-^ 
miral and Gen. Howe communicated to Washington, 
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that they were commisflioned to settle all difficulties b(^ 
tween Great Britain and the colonies. But not address- 
ing Washington by the title due to his rank, he thought 
proper to decline receiving their communication. It 
appeared, however, that the power of these commission 
ers extended little farther than, in the language of their 
instructions, "to grant pardons to such as deserve 
mercy." 

43. The American army, in and near New York, 
amounted to seventeen thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five men, a part of whom were encamped near 
Brooklyn, on Long Island. On the 27th of August, this 
body of the Americans, under command of Brigadier- 
Gen. Sulfivan, were attacked by the' British, under Sir 
Henry Clinton, Percy, and Cornwallis, and were defeat- 
ed, with the loss of upwards of a thousand men, while 
the loss of the British amounted to less than four hundred. 
Gen. Sullivan, and Brigadier-Generals Lord Stirling 
and Woodhull, fell into the hands of the British as pris- 
oners. 

In the heat of the'enjragenient, Gen. Wuhington had crossed 
over to Brooklyn from New York, and, on seeing some pf his best 
troops slaughtered or taken ^ he uttered, it is said, an exclama- 
tion of anguish. But, deep as his anguish was, and much as he 
wished to succor his troops, prudence forbade tHe caUing in of 
his forces from New York, as they would by no meaay have 
sufficed to render )us army equal to that &£ the English. 

44. Afler the repulse at Brooklyn^ perceiving the oc- 
cupation of his position on Long Island to be of no prob- 
able importance, Washington withdrew his troops to 
New Yt>rk, and soon aftei: evacuated the city, upon 
which, on the I5tb of Septetnber, the British entered it 

Seldom, if ever, was a retreat conducted with,mot» ability and 
prudence, or under more favorable auspices, than that of llie 
American troops from Long Island. The necessary preparations 
having been made, on the 29th of AugUj^t;<-at eight m the even- 
ing, the trooDs began to move in the greatest silence. But they 
were not en board their vessels before eleven. A violent nortli- 
east wind, and the ebb Ude, which rendered the current very 
d,prevented the passage. The t}nie pressed, however F6'. 
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tnnatelj, the wind auddehly veeiisd to tlio north-wett. They 
irainrdiately made sail, ands landed in New York. Providence 
appeared to have watpbed over the Americans. About two 
o clock in tlie morning, a thick fog, and at this season of the year 
extraordinary, covered all Long Island, whereas the air was per- 
€eoiiY clear on the aide of New York. Notwithstanding the en- 
treaties of his officers, Washington remained the last upon the 
shore. It was not till the next morning, when the sun was 
already high, arid the fog dispelled, that the English perceived 
the Americans had abandoned their camp, ar^d were sheltered 
from pursuit. 

45. On retiring from New York, Gen, Washington, 
with his army, occupied for a short lime the heights of 
Harlem, and several stations in that neighborhood. 

On the 16tli of September, tlie dav after ,th^ British took posses- 
sion of New York, a considerable body of the enemy appearing 
in the plains between the two camps, the general ordered Col. 
Knowlton, with a corps of rangers, and Major Leitoh, witli three 
companies of a Virginia regiment, to get in their rear, while he 
ajnused them by making apparent dispositions to attack their 
front. The plan succeeded. A skirmish ensued, in which the 
Americans charged the enemy with great intrepi<iity, and giuned 
considerable advantage ; but the principal bene^t of this action 
was its influence in reviving the depressed spirits of the whole 
»rmy. Major Leitch, who very gi^antly led'on the detachment, 
was soon brought off the fftound, mortallj wounded ; and not 
long afterward. Colonel luiowlton iell, Vravely fighting at the 
head of his troops. The Americans in this conflict engaged a 
battalion of light infantry, another of Highlanders, and three 
companies of ^essian riflemen ; and lost about fifty men killed 
and wounded. The loss of the enemy was more than double 
that number.. 

40. Finding his position at Harlem and its vicinity 
untenable, Washington broke up his camp, and retired 
with a part of hi^ forces to White Plains. Here, on the 
28th of October, he was attacked by the British and 
Hessians, under Generals Howe, Clinton, Knyphausen, 
and De Heister, A partial engagement ensued^ and 
eeveraf hundreds fell oii both sides ; but neither party 
<x)uld claim any decided advantage. 

Shortly after, a strong British reinforcement arriving, 
under liOrd Percy, Washington, deeming his position 
yasafe, left it oh the night of the SMHh, and retired with 
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his forces to Notil^ Castle, about five miles from White 
Plains. Leaving about 7500, under command of Oen. 
Lee, Washington crossed the North river, and took 
post in the neighborhood of Fort Lee. 

47. The British general, failing to draw Washington 
to a general engagement, next turned his attention to 
the reduction of Forts Washington and Lee, which had 
been garrisoned for the purpose of preserving the coia- 
mand of the Hudson river. On the 16th of November, 
the former of these forts was attacked by the British. 
The defence of the fort by the brave Col. Magaw was 
spirited; but at length he was obliged to capitulate, and. 
with the fort, to surrender his whole force, consisting of 
between 2000 and SbOO men. On the 18th, the British 
army, crossing the Hudson, proceeded to the attack of Fort 
Lee. The garrison in this fort, ^t first, determined to 
defend it; but,, ascertaining that the contest would be en- 
tirely unequal, they evacuated it, and, under the guidi' 
ance of Gen. Greene, joined Washington, whp had at 
this time taken post at Newark, on the south sid^ of the 
Passaic. 

48. Finding Newark too near his. triumphant foe. 
Washington retreated to Brunswick^ on the Raritan, and 
Lord Cornwallis on i\e same day entered Newark. The 
retreat was still continiied from Brunswick to Princeton ; 
from Princeton to Trenvon ; and from Trenton to the 
Pennsylvania side of the Delaware. The pursuit was 
urged with so much rapidity, that the rear of the Amer- 
ican army, pulling down bridges, waa often within sight 
and shot of the van of the enemy empV>yed in building 
them up. 

This retreat through New Jersey was made undei circumstances 
of the deepest depression. The Americans had just lost the two 
forts Washington and Lee, and with the former moi^ than 2000 
men. Numbers of the militia were daily claiming to be discharged^ 
ifftnd precipitately retired to their habitations ; and even ihe regu- 
lar troops, as if struck with despair, al^o filed off, and deserted in 
-bodieh. This left the army of Washington so reduced, that it 
scarcely amounted to three thousand men ; and even these were 
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f oorly fe<l; and were exposed in an open* country, without instra 
ments to intrench themselves, without tents to s^ielter them from 
the inclemency of ^e season, and in tlie midst of a population little 
zealousj or rather hostile to thQ republic... Added to this, numbers 
of the leading characters, both in New Jersey" and Pennsylvania, 
who had been iHendly to the American cause, were changing sides, 
and making peace ^th the enemy. This example became perni- 
cious, and the i^npst prejudicial effects were to be apprehended j. 
from it. Every day ushered in some new calamity ; the cause 
of Amcjica seemed hastening to irretrievable ruin. The most 
discreet no longer dissembled that the term of the war was 
at hand, and that the hour was come, in which the colonies 
were about to resume the yoke. But Washington, in the midst 
of so much adversity, did not despair of the public safety. His 
constancy was an object of admiration. Far irom betraying any 
symptoms of hesitation, or fear, he showed himself to his deject- 
vd soldiers with a serene countenance, and radiant, as it were, 
with a certaia hope of a better future. Adverse fortune had not 
been able to vanquish, nay, not even to shake, his invincible 
spijrit. Firmly wsolved to pursue their object through every for- 
tune, the congress manifested a similar constancy. It appeared 
fui if the spirit of these grefit minds had increased with adversity. 

49. Notwithstanding the general aspect of affairs, on 
the part of America, was thus forbidding, the con- 
tinental congress, so far from betraying symptoms of 
despair, manifested more confidence than ever ; and, as 
if success must eventually crown their ehterprises, 
calmly occupied themselves in drawing up various Arti' 
€ies of Confederation and perpetual union ' between the 
states. 

Such articles were obviously necessary, that the line 
of distinction between the powers of the respective states, 
and of congress, should be exactly defined. In this 
way, only, would collisions be avoided, and the peace 
and harmony of* the Ubion be preserved. 

Accordingly, such articles were now digested, ami, at. 
the sitting of congress, October 4th, 1776, were signed 
by all the members,' and copies immediately sent to the 
respective assemblies of each state for approbation. 

50. Fortunately, Washington,, about this time, re- 
ceived reinforcements of militia and regular troops, 
which, together with bis previous forces, gave him an 
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army of about 7000 elTectire men. But this number 
being soon to be reduced by the retirement of a large 
body of militia, >vhose period of enlistment would clone 
with th^ year, Washington formed the bold resolution 
of recrossing the Delaware, and of attacking the British 
at Trenton. This plan was carried into effect on the 
night of the 25th of December ; and on the following 
day, Hessian prisoners to the amount of one thousand 
were ^aken by the Americans, with the loss of scarcely 
a man on their side. This was a brilliant achievement^ 
and served to arouse the desponding hopes of America. 




The American troops detached for thii t>rvice arrived, in the 
^Bk of the evening, at the bank of the river. The passage of 
♦he river by the troops and the artillery, it was expected, would 
be effected before midnight. But this was found to be impracti- 
csble. The cold was so intense, and the river so obstructed with 
floating ice, that the landing of the artillery was not accomplished 
until four m the morning. An immediate and precipitate march 
was mMle towards Trenton, with the hope of reaching it before 
But a thick fog setting in, and a mist, mingled with eleet, 
-a tneir march, that they did not reach Trenton until 
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eight o'clock ; yet, at this late hour, the Hesiiaiu had no nmpi- 
cion of the approach of the enemy. 

51. Justly elated with the success, at Trenton, Wash- 
ington soon after proceeded tX) Princeton, where, on the 
1st of January, he attacked' a party of British, of whom 
upwards of one hundred were killed, and the remainder, 
amounting to about three hundred, were made prisoners. 
Tlie krss of the Americans was less than • that of the 
British ; but in that number were several vaiuable officers^ 
and among them the brave General Mercer. 

52. Soon after the above victories, Washington retired 
(January 6th, 1777)- to winter quarters, at Morristown, 
where his army were nearly all inoculated with the 
small-pOK, that disease having appeared among the troops, 
and rendering such a measure necessary. The disease 
proved mortal but in few instances ; nor was there a day 
in which the soldiers could not, if cal!ed upon, have 
fought the enemy. 

5;i. On the opening of the campaign of 1777, the 
army of Washington, although congress had offered to 
recruits bounties in land, and greater wages, amounted 
to little more than 7000 men. Towards the latter end 
of May, Washington quitted his winter encampment at 
Morristown, and, about the same time, the royal army 
moved jfrom Brunswick, which they had occupied dur- 
ing the winter. Much shifting of the armies followed, 
but no defthite plan of operation had apparently been 
settled by either. 

Pievions to this, however, (General Howe sent a detachment 
of two thousand men, under command of Gen. Tryon, Gen. 
Agnew, and Sir William l^rskine, to destroy some stores and pro- 
Tisions deposited at Danbury, in Connecticnt. Meeting with no 
refflstance, they reached Danbury en the 26th of April, and de^ 
stroyed one thousand eight hundred barrels of beef and pork, and 
eight hundred of flour, two thousand bushels of min, clothin? 
for a regiment, one hundred hogsheads of rum, and one thoiuand 
seven hundred and ninety tents. Besides the destruction of 
thes6 articles, the enemy wantonly burned eighteen houses with 
their- furniture^ murdered thxee unoffending inhabitants, and 
ibrew them, into- the flames. 
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G«nen^ SuUivait, Wooster, and Arnold, liappening to be iii 
the neighborhood, hastily collected about mx hundred militia, with 
whom wey marohefl in ]>ursuit, in a heavy rain, as far as Bethel^ 
about two miles from Danbuiv. Oil the morninj^'of the i27th of 
April, the itoo^ were dividea, Gen. Wooster, with about three 
hundred men, falling in the rear of the enemy, while Arnold 
look post in front, at Ridgefield. 

Gen. Wooster proceeded to attack the etiiem^r, in which engage- 
ment he was mortaUy wounded, and from which his troops werfe 
compelled to retire. At Ridgefield, Arnold warmly reseived 
the enemy on their tetreat, and, although repulsed, returned to 
the attack the next day on their march to the Sound. Finding 
themselves continudly aniioyed by the resolute and courageous 
veomani^ of the country through which they passed, they 
niatewbd to embark on board their ships, in which they sailed for 
New York. Their killed, wounded and missing, amounted to 
about one hundred and seventy : the loss of the Americans was 
not admitted to exceed one hundred. Gren. Wooster, now in his 
seventieth year, lin^rered with his wpunds until the 1^ of Maj^. 
OoBgresil tesolved £at a monument i^ould be erected to his 
memory, 'to Gen. Arnold they presented a horse, prope]:ly ca 
parisoned, as a ivward for his gmilntry on the occasion. 

54 At length the British Gen. Howe, leaving. New 
Jersey, enr.barked at Sandy Hook, with sixteen thousand 
men, and sailed for the Chesapeake. On the 14th of 
August, he landed his troops, at the head of Elk river, 
in Maryland. 

It being now obvious that his design was the occupa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Washington immediately put the 
Amei'ican army in motion towards that place, to pre- 
vent,! if possible, its falling into the hands of the enemy, 

The two dfmies met at Brandy wine, Delaware, on the 
11th of September; and after an engagement, which 
continued nearly all day, the Americans were compelled 
to retire* 

The loM of the Americans in this action was estimated at thre« 
hundred killed, and six hundred wounded. Between three and 
gur huftdred, principally the wounded, were made prisoners* 
The los« «f the British was stated at less than one hundred killed^ 
and Ibtff Imtidred wounded. 

Id this hattle several fbreign oflbem greatly distinrutshed 
£2?** 1*' A™®*g *hese was |be heroie Lafayette, yAo, un- 
Sr ite Je ^ endeavoring to nllly aame fupti ves, wais wounds 
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On the night foUowitig the battle, tiie' Americans retired to 
Chester, aiid the next day to Philadelphia. Jiot considering the 
battle of Brahdywine as decisive, congress, which was sitting 
in Philadelphia, recommended to the commander-in-chief to risk 
another engagement ; preparations for which were accordingly 
made. Washmgton repassed the Schuylkill, and met the enemy 
at Goshen, Sept. 16th. But a violent shower of rain occurring, 
as th^ advanced guards began to skirmish, the powder in the 
cartridge-boxes of the Americans becam« wet, and the command 
er. was compelled to withdraw his troopei. 

55. An easy access to Philadelphia being now present* 
ed to the ^nemy, oi| the 26th, HoWe entered the place 
without molestation. The principal part of the British 
army was stationed at Germiiatowny six mil^s from Phil- 
adelphia. Congress adjpurned lo Lancaster, and Wash- 
ington encamped at eighteen miles' distance from Get 
mantown. 

56, Immediately after the occupation of Philadelphia, 
the attention of. Gen, Howe was drawn to the reduction 
of some forts on the Delaware, which rendered the nav- 
igation of that river unsafe to the British. Accordingly, 
a part of the royal army was detaclied for that purpose. 
Washington seized the opportunity to attack the remain-* 
der at (fermailtown. 

This attack was made Oct 4th i but afler ^ severe ac-* 
tion, the Americans were repulsed, with a loss of dou-. 
ble that of the British. The loss of the Americans wad 
two hundred killed, six hundred wounded, and four 
hundred prisoners ; that of the British was about one 
hundred killed and five hundred wounded. 

Afler this action, the British removed to Philadelphia, 
where they continued long inactive. Washington re* 
treated to Skif^ack creek, eleve]» miles from Germart- 
town, where he encamped. 

Grfeat WM the chagrin of WasMngtoa, on accotttit of the re- 
pulse at Garmantown, whiah waa mu«h tnereaaed by the au^- 
cious commencement ox the battle, and the flatteria||[ {prospect of^ 
a speedy and complete Vititory. The ultimate iulure of the 
Americans was attnbuti^ i» the inezperienee of a part of the 
troops, and to enbarrassmeilte aHring from a fbg, which Increas- 
ed the darkness of the night CoiigreM^ however, expressed 
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their approbfttion of Washington's plan of attack, and highly a^ 
plauded the courage- and firmness of ^e troops. 

57. WhiJe sooh was the progress of military opera 
tions in the Middle States y important events were takings 
place in the north. It has already been noticed, {Sec. 28,) 
that in May, 1775, Ticonderoga and Crown Point had 
been taken by surprise, by Colonels Allen and Arnold ; 
that in the ensuing fall, Gen. Montgomery had reduc^' 
the fort of St. John's, {See, 32,) captured Montreal, and 
made an ineffectual though desperate assault upon^ 
Q^iebec. 

On the return of spring, the American army gradual- 
ly retired up the St. Lawrence, and after a loss of one 
post and anotheK'in June, 1776, entirely evacuated Can- 
ada. (Sec, 33.) 

In the spring of 1777, it was settled in England, that 
an invasion' of the States should be attempted from the- 
north, and a communication formed between Canada and' 
New York. Could such a plan have been executed, it 
would obviously have precluded- intercourse between: 
New England and the more southern states. 

The execution of the plan was committed to Gen. 
Burgoyne, who left Canada with seven thousand troops,, 
besides a powerful train of artillery, and several tribes 
of Indians. 

58. On the 1st of July, Burgoyne landed, and invest- 
ed Ticonderoga. The American garrison here amount*- 
ed to three thousand men, under command of Gen. St. 
Clair, an officer of high standing. 

Deeming this force inadequate to maintain the post,, 
especially as Burgoyne had taken possession of Mount 
Defiance, which commanded Ticonderoga, and not hav» 
ing provisions to sustain the army for more than twenty 
days, St. Clair perceived no safety for the garrison but 
in a precipitate flight. Accordingly, on the night of the 
5th, Ticonderoga was abandoned. By a circuitous 
march, St. Clair isontinued to retreat, first into Vermont^ 
although closely pursued^ and thence to Hudgon river^ 
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where, aflef having lost one hundred and twenty pieces 
of artillery, with a quantity of military stores, he joined 
Gen. Schuyler, commanding the main army of the north. 
After this junction, the whole army continued to retire 
to Saratoga and Stillwater, and at length took post on 
Van Shaick's Island, in tb6 mouth of the Mohawk, oa 
the 18th of August. 

59. After taking Ticonderoga, Gen. Burgoyne, with 
the great body of his troops, proceeded up the lake, and 
destroyed the American flotilla, and a considerable 
quantity of baggage and stores, which had been deposit- 
ed at Skeensborough. Having lialted at this place for 
nearly three weeks, he proceeded to Fort Edward, on 
the Hudson, where he did not arrive until July 30th, his 
way having been obstructed by Schuyler's army, which 
felled a great number of trees across the road, and de- 
molished the bridges, while on their retreat. 

60. While Gen. Burgoyne lay at Fort Edward, a de- 
tachment of his army, consisting of five hundred Eng- 
\ish and one hundred Indians, under Col. Baum, who 
had been sent to seize a magazine of stores at Benning- 
ton, in Vermont, was totally defeated, and Col. Baum 
slain, by a party of Vermont iroops called Green Mouo- 
tain Boys, and a detachment of New Hampshire militia, 
under command c»f Gen. Stark. 

Baum, on his arr^vs^l near Bennington, learning that the 
Americana were strongly intrenched at that place, halted, and 
despatched a messenger to 'Gen. Burgoyne, for a ' reinforce- 
jnent. • 

Gen. Stark, now on his march, with a body of New Hampshire 
iiiiHtia, to join Gen. Schuyler, receiving intelliffenoe of Banm's 
ap]>roach, altered his movement, aiid collected nis force at Ben- 
in in ^ion. 

Before the expected reinforcement could arrive. Gen. Stark, 
having added to his New Hampshire corps a body of Verm-^nt 
militia, determined to attack Baum in his intrenchments. Ac- 
tjordingly, on the 16th of August, an attack was made, whi.jh re- 
milted in the flight of Baum's detachment, at the moment in 
which the reinforcement of troops, despatched by Gen. Burgoyne, 
nrrived. WitJi the assistance of these, tlie battle wa* ii'»w re- 
newed, but ended in the discomfiture of tlie British forces, and 
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with a loss, on . thieir part, of «%»out seven hundred in killed and 
wounded. The lops of the Americans was about one hundred. 

61. The battle at Bennington greatly revived the 
courage of the Americans, and as greatly disappointed 
the hopes of Gen. Burgoyne, as it served materially to 
embarrass and retard his movements. 

The situation of this general, at this time, Was seri- 
ously perplexing, being greatly in want of provisions, and 
the course of wisdom and prudence being not a little diffi- 
cult to determine. To retreat was to abandon the ob- 
ject of his expedition ; to advance seemed replete with 
difficuky and danger. This latter step, however, at 
length, appeared tlie most judicious. 

Accordingly, on* the 13tn and 14th of September, he 
passed the Hudson, and advanced upon Saratoga and 
Stillwater. On the 17th, his army came nearly in con- 
tact with that of the Americans, now commanded by 
Gen. Gates, who had succeeded Schuyler, August 21 : 
some skirmishing ensued, without bringing on a general 
battle. - 

62. Two days after, the two armies met, and a most 
obstinate, though indecisive, engagement ensued, in 
which the Americans lost, in killed and wounded, be-^ 
tween three and four hundred, and the British about six 
hundred. 

On the 7th of October, the battle was renewed, by a 
movement of Gen. Burgoyne towards the left of the- 
Americ,ans, by which he intended to effect his retreat to 
the lakes. The battle was extremely severe ; and dark- 
ness only put an end to the effusion of Wood. 

During 'the night which succeeded, an attempt was 
.made by the royal army to retreat to Fort Edward. — 
While preparing to march, intelligence was received 
that this fort was already in possession of the Americans. 
No avenue to escape now appeared open. Worn down 
with constant toil and watching, and having ascertained 
that he had but three days' provisions, a council of war 
was called, which unanimously resolved to capitulate to. 
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Gen. Gates. Preliminaries were soon after settled, and 
the army, consisting of five thousand seven hundred 
effective men, surrendered prisoners of war on the 17th 
of October. 

Gen. Gates, immediately after the victory, despatched 
Col. Wilkinson, to carry the happy tidings to congress 
On being introduced into the hall of congress, he said, 
*^ The whole British army has laid down arms at Sarato- 
ga; our sons, fulj of vigor and courage, e^^pect your or 
ders ; it is for your wisdom to decide where the country 
may still have need of their services." 

63. It would be difficult to describe the transports of 
joy, which the news of the surrender of Burgoyne ex- 
cited among the Americans. They ik>w began to look 
forward to the future with sanguine hopes, and eagerly 
expected the acknowledgment of their country's inde- 
pendence, by France and other European powers. The 
capitulation of Gen. Burgoyne, at Saraitoga, was soon 
followed by an acknowledgment of the independence of 
America at the court of France,* and the conclusion of 
a formal treaty of alliance and commerce between the 
two countries — an event highly auspicious to the inter- 
ests of America. The treaty was signed Feb. 6th — 
*' neither of the contracting powers to make war or 
peace, without the formal consent of the other.*' 

For more than a year, commissioners from congress, at the 
^ead of whom was Dr. Franklin, had resided at the court of 
France, urging the above important measure. But the success 
of the American struggle was yet too doubtful for that country 
to embroil l^erself in a war with Ghreat Britain. The capture or 
the British army at Sa;ratoga 'seemed to increase the probability 
that the American arms would finally triumph, and decided 
France to espouse her cause. ' 

64.. Upon the conclusion of the campaign of 1777, the 
British army retired to winter quarters in Philadelphia, 
and the American army at Valley Forge, on the Schuyl- 
kill, fifteen miles from Philadelphia. 

*■ Holland acknowledged the independence of the United States in 1783, 
Sweden in February, 1783 ; Denmark in the same montli; Spain in Marcli^ 
Rassia m July. C^t^^n]^- 
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Scareeljr were the American troops established in their en 
c&mpment) wJiich condiiMCid of huts, before they were in danger 
of. a famine. The adjacent country was 'nearly exhausted, and 
that which it mi^ht have spared, the inhabitants concealed in 
the woods. At this time, also, bills of credit had fallen to one 
fourth of their nominal value, so that one hundred dollars, in 
paper, would command no ntore than twenty^five dollars, in 
specie. In addition to these scenes of perplexity and sufibrtng, 
tne army was nearly destitute of comfortable clothing. Many, 
f<xr want of shoes, walked batefoot on the frozen ground • few, 
if any, had blankets for the iiight. Great numbers sickened. 
Near three thousand at a time w^ere incapable of bearing arms. 
While the defenders of the country were thus suffering and per* 
ishing, the royal army waa enjoying all the conveniences which 
an opulent city a^orded. 

65. On the alliance of America tvith France, it was 
resolved in Great Britain immediately to evacuate Phila- 
delphia, and to concentrate the royal force in the city ot 
New York, In parsaanbe of this resolutbn, the royal 
army, oii the 18th of June, passed the Delaware, into 
New Jersey, and continued their retreat to New York. 

Gen. Washington, penetrating their design, had already stnt 
forward a detachment to aid the New Jersey militia in impeding 
the progress of the enemy. With the main body of his army, he 
now crossed the Delaware in pursuit. June 28th, the two anmiea 
were engaged at Monmouth, sixtv-four miles from Philadelphia, 
and, after a severe contest, in which the Americans, upon the 
whole, obtained the advantage, were separated only by night. 
Gen. Washington and his army reposed on the field of battle, 
intending to renew the attack in the morning. But the Brirish 
general, during the night, made good his retreat towards New 
York. 

The sufferings of both armies during this engagement, from 
the heatof the day, were unparalleled in the history of the revo- 
lutionary war. No lesd than fifty-n^ric British soldiers perished 
from hejit. and several of the Americans died through the ssime 
cause. The tongues of many of the soldiers were so swollen, 
that it was impossible to retain them in the mouth. The loss of 
the Americans was eight officers and siiEty-one privates killed, 
and about one hundrea and sixty wounded *, that of tlie British, in 
killed, wounded, and missing^, was three hundred and fifty-eight 
men, including officers. One hundred were taken prisoners, and 
one thousand deserted during th« riwroh. 

66. On the 1st of July, Goam jyEslaifig arrived at 
Newport, R. I., from France, with twelve ^ships of the 
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line aird sit frigate^^ to act in cpntiert with the Ameri- 
cans in an attempt on Rhode Island, which had bepn in 
possessbn of the British since Deceixiber, 1776. 

Hei^Ting of this expedition, Admiral Howe followed D'Estainff, 
and arrived in pight of Rhode Island the day after t^e Frencli 
lieet had entered the harbor of Newport. On the appearance of 
Howe, the French admiral, instead of co-operating with tlie 
Americans, sailed out to give him battle. A storm, however, 
arising, separated the fleets. D'Estain^ entered Boston to repair. 
Howe, after the storm, returned to luiode Island, and landed 
Sir Henr^ Clinton, with four thousatid troops; but, fortunately,* 
the Americans had raised tlie siege of Newport the day before, 
and left the island. Sir Hemry Clinton soon after sailed again 
for New York. ' 

67. Hitherto the conquest of the States had been at 
tempted by proceeding from north to south ; but that 
order, towards the close of this year, began to be invert- 
ed, and the Souther^ States became the principal theatre , 
on which the British conducted their offensive opera- 
tions. 

Georgia, being one of the weakest of the Southerii 
Sjtates, was marked out as the first object of atltapk^ in 
that quarter of the Union. 

In November, Col. Campbell was despatched from 
New York by Gov. Clinton, with a force of two thou- 
sand m6n, against Savannah, the capital of that state. 
This expedition proved successful, and Savannah, and 
with it the state of Georgia itself, fell into the power of 
the English. 

On the arrival of Campbell and his troops at Savannali, he was 
ckpposed by Gen. Howe, the American onicer, to whom was in- 
trusted the defence of Georgia. His force, consisting of only 
six hundred continentals, anda few hundred militia, was inade- 
quate, however, to resist the enemy. After an engagement, in 
which the Americans killed upwards of one hundred, and took 
about four hundred and fifty prisoners, with several cannon, and 
- lar^e quantities of military stores, the capital surrendered. 

In the succeeding year, 1779, Count D'£stain^, who, after re- 
pairing his fleet at Boston, had sailed for the West Indies, re- 
turned, with a design to co-operate with the Americans against 
the eommon enemy. In Sept. he anived upon the coast of 
Georgia so unexpectedly, that the Experiment, a man-of-war of 
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fifl^ gi\n.B, and three fii^atep, fell into his hands. As soon as lu0 
amval was known, Greii. Lincoln marched with the army under 
his command; and a bod^ of militia of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, to co-operate with mm in the reduedon of Savannah. Be* 
fore Lincoln arrived, D'Estaing demanded the surrender of the 
town. Tbi^ demand, Gen. rrevost, the English commander, 
requested a day to consider, which was incautiously granted. 
Before the day expired, a reinforcement of eight hundred men 
joined the standard of Preyost from Beaufort, whereupon he bid 
defiance to D'Estaing. On the arrival of Lincoln, it was deter- 
mined to lay siege to the place. Much time was spent in prepara- 
tion ; but in an assault under D'Estaing and Lincoln, the Ameri- 
cans suffered so severely, both as to their number and in their 
works, that it was deemed, expedient to abandon the project. 
Count D'Estaing re-embarked his troops, and lell the continent. 

68. The campaign of 1779 was distinguished for 
nothing splendid, or decisive, on the part either of 
America or England. 

The British seemed to have aimed at little more than 
to distress, plunder, and consume, it having been, early 
in the year, adopted as a principle upon which to pro^ 
ceed, ** to render the colonies of as little avail as possible 
to their new connections*" 

Actuated by these motives, an expedition ^ds fitted 
put from Nev York for Virginia, which, in a piredatory 
iiicursion, took possession of large naval stores, maga- 
zines of provisions, and great quantities of tobacco. Af- 
ter enriching themselves with various kinds of booty, 
aild burning several places, they returned to New York. 

Soon • aflet this expedition to Virginia, a simitar one,- 
tinder the command of the infamouit Gov. l^ryoii^ v^as 
projected against the maritime parts of Cdnnecticuf. . 
During this expedition j^ New Haven was plundered ; 
East Havenj Fairfield, Norwalk, and Glfeen's Farms, 
were Wantonly blirnt. 

In an account of the devastations made by thd English in this 
expedition, which was traiismitted to conj^res9j it appeared that 
at Fairfield there were burnt two housesofpttblio worship, fifteen 
dwelliiig-houses, eleven bams, and several stores ; at Norwalk, 
two houses of public worship, eighty dwelling-hpi^s, sixty-seven 
barns, twenty-two stores, seventeen shops, four mills, and five 
vessels. IH addition to this wanton destruction of property, va- 
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itouB were the actti of l]trutaUt3r, rapine , and cruelty, committed 
on af ed persoi^s, women, and prisonen. At ^ew Haven, an 
a^ed citizen, who labored under a natural inability of speech, had 
ftis tongue cut out by one of the royal army. At Fairfield, the 
deserted houses of the inhabitants were entered ; desks, trunks, 
closets, and chests, were brol^en open, and robbed of evpry thing 
valuable. Women were insulted, al;)used, and threatened, while 
their apparel was taken from them. Even an infant was robbed 
of its clothes, while a bayonet was pointed at the breast of its 
mother. 

About this time, Gen. Putnam, who had been stationed ^ith a 
respectable force, at Reading, in Connecticut, then on a visit to 
\na out-post, at Hors6 Neck, was attacked by Gov. Tryon, witt| 
one thousand five hundred men. Putnam had only a picket of 
one hundred and fiftv men, and two field-pieces, without horses 
or dra^-ropes. 'He, however, placed his cannon on tiie high 

ground, near the meeting-house, and continued to pour in upon 
le advancing foe, untU the enemy's horse appeared upon a 
p!har^e. The general now hastily ordered his men to retreat to. 
A neighboring swamp, inaccessible to horse, while he himself put 
f purs to his steed, and plunged down the precipicciat tl^e church. 



This is so steep, as to have artificial stairs, composed of nearly 
<me hundred stone steps, for the accommodation of worshippers 
i|3ceip^ing to tlie sanctuary. On the arrival of th,e dragoons <*'' 
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i\w brow of the hill, thftv pftiued, thinking it too dangerous to 
' follow the 'Btepe of the adventurouB herp. Before an^ could go 
round tlie hill, and dencend, Putnam had escaped^ uninjured hy 
tlie many ballg which were fired at him in his descent ^ but one 
toucfhed him , and that onljn passed tlirou^ his hat. He prr)ceed> 
ed to Stamford, where, having strengthened his picket with some 
militia, he boldl j faced about, and pursue^ Gov. Tryon on his ie 
torn. , . 

69. The exertions of the Americans, during this cam- 
paign, were still more feeble than those of the enemy 
Scarcely an expedition was planned which merits any 
notice, and, with the exception of the reduction of Stony 
Point, forty miles north of New York, on the Hudson, 
scarcely any thing was accomplished of importance. 
The reduction of this place, July 15th, was one of the 
boldest enterprises which occurred in the history of 
the war. 

At this time, Stony Point was in the condition of a rea) for- 
tress ; it was furnished with a select garrison of more than si^r 
hundred meii, and had stores iii abundance, and defensive prep« 
arations which were formidable. 

Fortified as it was, Gen. Washington ventured an attemprt to 
reduce it. The enterprise was committed to Gen. Wayne, who, 
with a strong detachment of active infantry, set qut towards the 
place at noon. His march of fourteen miles, over high moun- 
tains, throQ^h deep morasses, and diificnlt defiles, was accom- 
plished by eight o'clock in the evening. 

, At the distance of a mile from the Point, Gen. Wayne halted, 
and formed his men into two columns, putting himself at the 
head of (he right. Both columns were directed to march in or- 
der and silence, with unloaded muskets and fixed bayonets. At 
midnight, they arrived under tlie walls of the fort. An unexpect- 
ed obstacle now presented itself: the deep morass, whicli cover- 
ed the works, was, at this time, overflowed by the tide. The 
English opened a tremendous fire of musketry and of cannon 
loaded witn grape-shot : but neither tlie inundated morass, nor a 
double palisade, nor the storm of fire that was poured upon them, 
could arrest the im^tuosity of the Americans : they opened 
their way with the bayonet, prostrated whatever opposed them, 
scaled the fort, and the two colui;nns met in the centre of the 
works. The English lost upwards of six hundred men in killed 
"^2*?!^"^'***'** "^^^ conquerors abstained from pillage, and from 
^^order — ^a conduct the more woithy. as they had still predent 
•1 the ravages and butcheries which their t'liemies had so 
committed in Virginia and Connecticut. Humanity 
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imparled nqw effulgence to tibe Tietory which valor had ob^ 
tained. 

70» Another expedition, planned and executed this 
year, entitled to somq notice, was one under Gen. Sul* 
liyan, against the Six Nations, which, with the exception 
of the One id as, had been induced by the English to 
take up arms against America. 

At the head of between four and five thousand men, 
Gen. Sullivan marched into the country, up the Susque- 
hannah, aad attacked the Indians^ in well-constructed 
fortifications. The resistance of the savages Was war- 
like. Being overpowered, however, they were obliged 
to flee. Gen. Sulliv^n^ according to his instructions, 
proceeded to lay waste their country. Forty villages 
were consumed, and one hundred and sixty thousand 
bushels of corn were destroyed. 

71. It has already been sttited, that the campaign of 
1779 was remarkable for the feeble exertions of the 
Americans. Among the causes which contributed to 
lessen their activity^ the failure of the French fleet, in 
every scheme undertaken for their benefit, was no in- 
considerable one. America had expected much from 
an alliance with France, and looked to the French fleet 
under D'Estaing to hasten the downfall of British pow- 
er in the country. But when they perceived nothing 
equal to their expectation accomplished, they became 
despondent, and exertion was enfeebled. 

But another, and a still more powerfiil cause of these 
feeble exertions, 6h the part of the Americans, was the 
daily depreciation of their bills of credit. 

fiills of credit were first issued by congress in June, 1775, to 
the amount of two millions of dollars. At the expiration or 
eighteen months, twenty millions had been issued. By the year 
IToO, the amount in circulation was two hundred milhons. For 
their redemption, the confederated colonies were pledged — each 
colony to provide means to pay its proportion by the year 1779. 

At an early period, these bills began to depreciate. Tha 
progress of this depreciation is worthy d£ notice. Towards the 
close of 1777, the aepreciation was two or three fdr one ; in '78^ 
five, or nx for one; in '79, twenty-seven or twenty-eight for onor 
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in '80, fifty or sixty for one, in fhe first four or five, months 
From this date, the circulation of these bills |^ limited ; but 
where they passed, they soon depreciated to one hundred and 
Hfly for one, and^ finally, several hundreds for one. 

Several causes contributed to sink the value of the continental 
currency. The excess of its quantity at first begat a natural de- 
])reciation. This was increased by the enemy, who counterfeit 
("d tlie bills, and spread their forgeries through the States. Pub- 
lie agents, who received a commission to the amount of their 
purchases, felt it to be their interest to give a high price for all 
commodities. These causes, co-operating with the decline of 

Jmblic confidence, and the return of more selfish feelings^ rapid- 
y increased the depreciation, until bills of credit, or .what has 
been commonly called '< continental currency/' became of little 
or no value. 

The evils which resulted from this system were immense. 
Under it, it became extremely difficult to raise an army, and to 
provide necessaries for its subsistence. At the same time, it 
originated discontents iui^ong the ofi[icers and soldiers, since their 
pay, in this depreciated currency, was inadequate to the support 
of their families at home. ** Four months' pay of a private 
would not procure his family a single bushel of^ wheat; and the 
pay of a colonel would not purchase oats for his horse." Un* 
der circumstances like these, it reflects the highest honor upon 
Washington, that his wisdom and prudence should have been 
able to keep an umy together. 

72. Towards the close of the year 1779, Sir Henry. 
Clinton, committing the English garrison of New York 
to Gen. Kniphausen, embarked with a force of between 
seven and eight thousand men, for the reduction of 
Charleston, South Carolina, which important object he 
accomplished on the 12th of May, 1780. 

After a tempestuons voyage of some weeks, in which sevend 
transports were lost, the army arrived at Savannah, whence they 
sailed on their destined purpose. On the 2d of April, 1780, Gen. 
Clinton opened kis battnries a|[atnst Chariestoa. Gen. Lincc^n, 
at this tune, conuiianded the American forces of the south. 
Urged by the inhabitants, on the approach of the enemy, to con- 
tinue in Charleston, «lid assist in repelling the attack, he con- 
sented to remain, and, with Gov. Rntledge, industriously for- 
warded preparations fov defence. 

Notwithstanding these prepaialaolis, the batteries of the «ne. 
my soon obtained a decided 8ttperi<nrity over those of the town, 
and left but little reason to the besieged to hope that they should 
be able to defiind the place. A oonneU of war, held on the Slst. 
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ft^eed that a retreat would probablv be .ioipracticable, and ad- 
vised that offers of* capitulation should be made to Gen. Clinton, 
which might admit of the army's withdrawing, and afford secu- 
rity to the persons and property of the inhabitants. 

On the proposal of these terms, they were rejected. Hostili 
ties were now renewed by the garrison, and returned with unu- 
sual ardor by tlie British. On the 11th of May, finding the 
lonirer defence of the place impracticable, a number of citizens 
addressed Gen. Lincoln, advising hlkn to capitulate. Acqui- 
(iscing in the measure, painful as it was, Gen. Lincoln again pre- 
sented terras of capitiilatibn, which being accepted, the Ameri- 
can arrtiy, amounting to 5000, together with the inhabitants of 
the place, and four hundred pieces of artillery, were surrendered 
to the British. 

The loss on both sides, during the siege, was nearly equal 
Of the royal troops, seventyrsix were killed, and one hundred 
and eighty-nine wounded. Of the American^, eighty-niue were 
killed, and one hundred, and forty wounded. By the articles of 
eapitalation, the garrison was to march put of town, and to de- 
]>osit their arms in front of the works; but, as a mark of humilia- 
tion, which, m^hteen months aflerwards, was rera^embered and 
retaliated on Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, tlie drums wereNUot 
to beat a British march, nor the colors to be uncased. 

73. Shortly after the surrender of Charleston, Sii 
Henry Clinton, leaving four thousand men for the south- 
ern service, under Lord Cornwallis, returned to New 
York. British garrisous were how posted in different parts 
of the state of South Carolina, to awe the inhabitants, and 
to secure their submission to the British government. 

The spirit of freedom, however, still remained with 
the people ; no* was it easy to subdue that spirit, how 
much soever it might be temporarily repressed by roya} 
and oppressive menace. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of his majesty's servant? 
to preserve quietness, the month of July did not pass by 
in peace. Qen. Sumpter, a man ardently attached to 
the cause of liberty, in several engagements in South 
Carolina, witli the English and their partisans, gained 
great advantages over tl\em, and, in one instance, re- 
duced a regimefnt-^the prince of Wales's — ^from two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight to nine. 

While Sumpter was thus keeping up the spirits of the 
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people by a succession of gallant exploits, a respectable 
force was advancing through the Middle States, for the 
relief of their southern brethren. 

74. The southern army., now placed under the com- 
mand of Gates, the hero of Saratoga, Gen. Lincoln hav- 
ing been superseded, amounted to four thousand; but, 
of these, scarcely one thousand were regular troops, the 
rest consisting of militia, from North Carolina, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. 

As thi^ army approached South Carolina, Lord Raw- 
don, who commanded on the frontier, under Lord Corn- 
wallis, concentrated the royal forces, two thousand in 
number, at Camden, one hundred and twenty rniles 
north*west from Charleston. Here Cornwallis, on learn- 
ing the movements of the Americans, joined him. ' 

On the morning of the 16th of August, the two armies 
met, and a. severe and genera] action ensued, in which, 
through the unpardonable failure of the militia, the Brit- 
ish gained a decided advantage. 

At the first onset, a large body of the Virginia militia, under a 
charge of the British infantry with fixed bayonets, threw down 
their arms, and fled. A considerable part of tlie North Carojina 
militia followed their unworthy example. But the continental , 
troops evinced the most unyielding firmness, and pressed fbrward 
with unusual ardor. Never did men acquit themselves more 
honorably. I'hey submitted only when forsaken by their bretli- 
ren in arms, and when overpowered by numbers. 

In this battle, t}|e brave Baron de Kalb, second in command, 
at the head of the Marylanders, fell, covered with wounds, which 
he survived only a few days. De Kalb waa a German by birth, 
and had formerly served in the armies of the French, in con- 
sideration of his distinguished merit, as an officer and soldier, 
congress resolved that a monument should be erected* to his 
hiemorv at Annapolis. 

The batLe of (Jamden was exceedingly bloody. The field of 
battle, the road and swamps^ for some distance, were covered with 
wounded and slain. The number of Americans killed , although 
not certain, probably amounted to between six and seven hun- 
dred^and the wound.ed and prisoners to one thousand three hun* 
jlred, or one thousand four hundred. The British stated theij 
loss to be only three hundred and twenty-four, in killed and 
wounded J but it was probably much greater. 
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75. The disaster of the army under Gen. Gates, 
overspread, at first, the face of American, affairs, with a 
dismal gloom ; but the day of prosperity to the United 
States began, as will appear in the sequel, from that 
moment, to dawn. 

Their prospects brightened, while those of their ene- 
mies were obscured by disgrace, broken by defeat, and, 
at last, covered with ruin. Elated with their victories, 
the conquerors grew more insolent and rapacious, while 
the real friends of independence became resolute and 
determined. 

76. While the campaign of 1780 was thus filled up 
with impoHant events in the southern department, it 
passed away, in the Northern States, in successive disap- 
pointments, and reiterated distresses. 

In June, a body of five thousand of the enemy, un- 
der Gen. Kniphausen, entered New Jersey, and, in ad- 
dition to plundering the country^ wantonly burnt several 
villages. 

On the arriyal^ of this body at Connecticut Farms, a small 
settlement, containing about a dozen houses and a church, they 
burnt the whole. At this place there resided a Presbyterian 
minister, by the name of Caldwell, who had taken a conspicuous 
part in the cause of freedom, and who had, of course, incurred 
the deep displeasure of Qen, Kniphausen. Supposing, however, 
that the general's resentment would be confined to him, and that 
his family would be safe, on the approach of the enemy, he hasti- 
ly withdrew, leaving his wife and children to their mercy. Col. 
Drayton had preyiously withdrawn the militia from thej>lace, 
that there might be no prejtezt for . enormities ; but the British 
soldiers, in the American wat, did not wait for pretexts, to be 
cruel. Mrs. Caldwell was shot in the midst of her children, by 
a villain, who walked up to the window of the room in which 
she was sitting, and took deliberate aim with his musket. This 
atrocious act was attempted to be excused as an accident, as a 
rajidom shot ; but the attempt at palliation served only to in- 
crease the crime. 

77. Besides these predatory incursions, by which the 
inhabitants i^uffered alarm, distress, and destruction of 
property, theytfliffered greatly^ also, from the constantly 
diminishing value of their paper currency, and fro^ 
unfavorable crops. Dig ized by Google 
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The situation of Gen. Washiiigton, often, during the war, Em- 
barrassing, had been distressing through the wii^ter, in his en- 
campment at Morristown. The cold was more intense than il 
had ever been known to be llefore in this climate, within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. The winter, to tiiis day, bears 
the distinctive epithet of the hard winter. The army suffered 
extremely ; and pften had Washington the prospect before him 
of being obliged to break up his encampment, and disband his 
Boldiers. 

The return of spring brought little alleviation to their distress. 
Qieat disorder pervaded the departments for supplying the army • 
Aoaiks6 crept in, frauds were practised, and, notwithstanding the 
poverty of the country, economy, on the part of the commission- 
ers, was exiled. 

In May, a conmuttee from congress visited the army, and re 
ported to that body an account of thp flistresses and disorders 
conspicuously jirevalent. In particular, they stated, " that the 
army was unpaid for five months ; that it seldom had more tlian 
sijc days' provisions in advance, and wa^, on several occasionii, 
for sundry successive days, without ipet^t ; that th^ medical de- 
partment had neither sugar, coffee, tea, chocolate, wi|^^, mat 
spirituous liquors of any Kind; and that every department of 
the army waiS without moneyj and had not even the sliadoW of 
credit left." 

78. But, under all this tide of evils, there appeared no 
disposition, in public bodies, to purchase their re^ief by 
poncession. They seemed, on ti^e contrary, to rise in 
the midst of their distresses, and to gain firmi^ess and 
strength by the pressure of calamity. 

79. Fortunately for the Americans, as it seemed, M. 
de Ternay arrived at Rhode Island, July 10th, from 
France, with a squadron of seven sail of the line, live 
frigates, and fiVe smaller armed vessels, with several 
transports, and six thousand mei^ajl* ui^der command 
of Lieuten ant-General Count de Rochambeau. Great 
was the joy excited by this event, and high-raised ex- 
pectations were indulged from the assistance of so pow- 
erful a force against the enemy. But the British fleet 
in our Writers was still superior ; and that of the French, • 
and the French ^rmy, were, for a considerable time, 
incapacitated from co-operating with the Americans, by 
being blocked up at Rhode Island. # « 

The arrival of the French fleet at Newport was greeted by the 
citizens with every demonstration- of joy. dTl^CUJgn was iUa< 
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mina^d, ai^d conffratuliitoiy addresses . were exchanged. As & 
symbol of friendship and anection ibrthe allies, Gen. Washing- 
ton recommended to the American officers to wear black and 
white cockades ) the ground to be of the first color , and the re- 
lief of the second. 

80. The fortress of West Point, .on the Hudson, sixt5^ 
miles north of New York, and its importance to the 
Americans, have already beeh noticed. Of this fortress 
Gen. Arnold had solicited and obtained the command. 
Soon after assuming the command,' Arnold entered into 
negotiations with Sir Henry Clinton, to make such a dispo- 
sition of the forces in the fortress, as that the latter might 
easily take possession of it by surprise. Fortunately 
for ' Americ^j this base plot iwas seasonably discovered 
to prevent the rilinous consequences that must have fol- 
lowed. Arnold, however, escaped to the enemy loaded 
with infamy and disgrace. Andre, the agent of the 
British in this negotiation, was taken, and justly expi- 
ated his crime on the gallows, as a spy. 

Major Andre, attliis time adjutant-general of the British army, 
Was an officer extremely young, but high-minded, brave^ and ac 
complished. He was transported, in a vessel called the Vulture, 
U]^ the North river, as near to West I*oint as was practicable, 
without exciting suspicion. On the 2l8t of September, at night, 
tL boat was «ent from the shore, to brin^ him. On its return, Ar- 
nold met him at the beach, without the posts of either army. 
Their business was not finished till too near the dawn of day 
for Andre to return to the Vulture. He, dierefore, lav concealed 
within the American lines. During the day, the Vulture found 
it necessary to change her position; and Audrey. not being able 
now to get oil board, was compelled to attempt his return to New 
York by land. 

Having changed his military dress £<« i plain coat, and receiv 
ing n: passport from Arnold, under the assumed name of John 
Anderson, he passed the guards and outposts, without suspicion. 
On his arrival at Tarrytown, a village thirty miles nortli |i^New 
York, in the vicinity of the first British ^osts, he ^as Kt by 
three militia soldiers— John Paulding, David Williaihs, anulsaau 
Van Wert. He showed them his passport, and they suffisred him 
to continue fii|^oute; Immediately after this, otie of tiiese three 
men, thinkiHBiat he perceived something singular iii the per- 
son of the^ln^titf, called him back. Andre asked tiiem wnere 
they were' fromnB From down below," they rejili^d, intending 
to s&y, from Netrx ork. Too frank to suspect a ghsiie, Andre 
immed^tely answered, " And so am I." oigized by Google 
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UpoD this, thej an^sted him, when he declared himself to be a 
British officer, and offered them his watch, and all the gold he 
had with him, to be released. These soldiers were poor and ob- 
scure, but thej were not to be bribed^ Resolutely refusing his 
offers^ they conducted him to lieUtenant-Col. Jameson, their oom- 
mandinff c^icer. 




Jameson injudiciously permitted Andre, still calling himself 
Anderson, to write to Arnold, who immediately escaped on board 
the Vulture, and took refuge in New York. 

Washin^n, on his wa^ to head-quarters, from Connecticut, 
where he had been to conter with Count de Rochambeau, provi- 
dentially happened to be at West Point just at this time.. After 
taking measures to insure the safety of the fort, he aj^ointed a 
board, of which Gren. Greene was president, to decide upon the 
condition and punishment of Andre. 

After a^ptient hearing of the case, September 29th^ in wliich 
every fiffng of kindness, liberality, and generous sympathy, was 
stronoj^Kvinced, the board, upon his own confession, unani- 
mous^ pronounced Andre a spyf and declared that, agreeably to 
the laws and usages of nations, he ought to suf^r death. 

Major Andre had many friends in the Americ^imny ; and 
even Washin^n would have spared him, ^^uuty to his 
country permitted. Every possible effort was i^H by Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton in his favor; but it was deemed imporant that the de- 
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cifiion of the board of war skotild be carried into execution 
When Major Andre was apprized of the sentence of death, he 
made a last appeal, in a letter to Washington, that he might be 
shot, rather than die on a gibbet . 

<< Buoyed above the terroiB of death/' said he, << by the con- 
sciousness of a life devoted to honorable pursuits, and stained 
with no action that can give me remorse, I trust that the request 
I make to your excellency at this serious period, and which is to 
soflen my lost moments, will not be rejected. Sympathy towards 
a soldier will surely induce vour exceUency, aildjanuhtary tribunal. 
to adapt the mode of my death to the feelings of a man of honor. 
Let me hope, sir, that, if aught in my character impresses you 
with esteem towards me, as a victim of pohcy and not of resent 
ment, I sliall eX])erience the operation of those feelinss in your 
breast, by being informed that I am not to die on a gibbet."' 

This letter, of Andre roused the sympathies of Washington , ^ 



and had hc^ only been concerned, the prisoner would have been 
pardoned and released. But the interests of his country were at 
stake, and the sternness df justice demanded that private feelings 
should' be sacnficed. Upon consulting his officers, on the pro- 
priety of Major Andre's request, to receive the death of a sol 
dier, — ^to be s^ot, — it was deemed necessary to deny it, and to 
make him. an example. On the 2d of October, this unfortunate 
young man expired onjthe gallows, while foes and friends uni- 
versally lamented his untimely end. "* 

As a reward to Pauldin^r, Williams and Van Wert, for ,their 
virtuous {^id pai(riotic conduct, congress voted to each of them 
an annuity of twp jiundred dollars, and » silver medal, on one 
side of which was a shield with this inscription — <^ Fidelity," — 
and on the other, the following mottor-" VincU amor patritB'' — 
the <k>ve of country conquen|.v 

Arnold, the miseraUe wretch, whose machinations led to the 
melancholy fate Andre experienced, escaped to New York, 
where, as the price of his dbhouor, he received the commission 
of briffodier-generebly and the sum of ten thousand pounds sterling. 
This mst boon was the grand secret of Arnold's mil from virtue ; 
his vanity and extravagance had led him into expenses which it 
was neither in the power nor will of congress to support. He 
had involved himself in debt, from which he saw nofJiope of 
extricating himself; and his honor, therefore, was baiia|^ for 
British gold. ^^ 
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81. Gen. Washington, having learned whither Arn'c^d 
had fied,ideemed it possible still .to take him, and to 
bring him to the just reward of his treachery. To ac- 
complish an 4ii|ct so desiraUe, and, a^t the same time, 
in so doing, tMive Andre^ Washington devised a plan, 
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^hich, although it ultittiateiy failed, evinced the cd 
pacity of his mind« and hi$ unwearied ardor for Oiis 
country's good. 

HtLvihg matnred the plaii^ Washington sent to Major Lee to 
repair to head-quarters, at Tappan, on the Hudson. *' I bavts 
sent for you," said Gen. Washington, " in the expectation that you 
have some one in your corps, who is willing to tindertake a del* 
icate and hazardous project. Wlioever coraesforward will confer 
great obligation upon me personally, and, inbehalf of the United 
States, I will reward him' amply, rio time is to be lost : he must 
proceed, if possible, to-night. 1 intend to seize Arilold, and save 
Andre." 

Major Lee named a sergeant-major of his corps, by the name 
of Ckampej a native of Vir^hia, a mail full of bone aiid muscle, 
%ith a countenance grave, thoughtful, and taciturn— of tried 
courage, and inflexible ^jerseverance. 

Champe was sent for by Major Lee, and the plan propbsed. This 
was for him to desert — to escape to Nfew York — ^to appear friendly 
to the enenty— rtb Watch Arnold, and, upon some fit opportunity j 
with the. assistance of some one whom Champe could trust, to 
seize him, and conduct him to a place on the river, appoititfed, 
where boats should be in readiness to bear them away. 

Champe listened to the plan attentively, but, with the 8|>!rlt 
<W a man of honor and integrity, replied, "that it was hot 
danger ftor difficulty that detert'ed him from immediately accept- 
ing the proposal, but the ignominy of dcsertioTij smd the kijpoensif 
of enlisting with the enemy! " 

To these objections Lee replied, that although he would ap- 
pear to desert, yet, as he obeyed the call of kis comhiander-m- 
chief, his departure could not be considered ss criminal, and that, 
if he suf!lsred in reputation for a time, the matter would one day 
be explained to his credit. As to the se&ond objection, it was 
urged, that to bring such a man as Aitiold to justice — loaded 
with guilt as he wa»^— and to save Andre-!— so young, so ac- 
complished, so beloved-^to achieve s(/nnlch ffood in the cause 
cf his country — was more than tnifficii^nt to b^ance a wrong, ex- 
ksting only in appearance. 

The objections of Champe were at iehgth surmounted, and he 
accep^ the service. It was now eleven Q*clock at niffht. With 
his iiD^Kictions in his pocket, the sergeant returnea to camp, 
and, WRin^ his cloak,, valise^ and orderly^book, drew his horse 
from the picket, and mounted, putting himself upon fortune. 

Scarcely had half an hour elapsed, before Capt. Cames, thd 

officer of the day, waited upon Lee, wh6 was vainly attemplitig 

to rest, and informed him, that one of the patii|yiad falletf in 

-1th a dragoon who, being challenged, put spTto his horse 

^scapea. L«e, hoping to conceal the flight of Champe, or 

^t to delay pursuit, complained of faUgue, and told tlie 
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esptain that the patrol had probably mistaken a countiyman for a 
dragoon. Carnes, however, was not thus to be quieted ; and he with- 
drew to 'assemble his corps. On examination, it was found that 
Champe was absent. The captain now returned, and acquainted 
Lee with the discovery, adding, that he had detached a party to 
pursue the deserter, and begi^ed the major's written orders. 

After making as much delay as practicable, without exciting 
suspicion, Lee delivers his orders — in which he directed the 
party to take Champe if possible. " Bring him alive," said hei 
** that he may suflfer in the presence of tlie army; but kill hinr if 
*he resists, or if he escapes after being taker*." 

A shower* of rain iell spon after Champe's departure, whicl^ 
enabled tlie pursuing dragoons to take tJie trail of his horse, his 
shoes, in common with those of the horses of the army, being 
mode in a peculiar form, and each having a private mark, whicB 
was to be seen in the path. # 

iVIi'ddleton, the leader of tlie pursuing party, left the camp a few 
minutes past twelve, so that Champe had the start of but littla 
more than an hour — a period by far shorter than had been con 
templated. During the night, the dragoons were often delayed in 
the necessary halts to examine the road ; but, on the coming 
of morning, the impression of the horse's shoes was so apparent, 
that they pressed on with rapidity. Some iniles above Bergen, 
a village three miles nortl* of New York, on the opposite side of 




tbe Rndsoni oh ascending a hill, Champe was descried, not m' 
tftan half a mile distant. Fortunately, Champe descried 
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puno«n at the suae moment, an^, conjecturing their olject, put 
BpQrs to his hone, with the hope of escape. 

By taking a di^ent road, Ohampe was, for a time, lost sight 
of; but, on approaching the river, he was again descried. Aware 
of his danger, ne nowiashed his valise, containing his clothes and 
orderly- b<wk, to his shoulders, and prepared himself to plun^ 
into th(9i river, if necessary. 

Swift was his flight, and swiifl the pursuit. Middleton and 
his party wese within a few hundred yards^ when Champe threw 
himself from his horse, and plunged into the river, calling aloud 
upon some British galleys, at no great distance, for help. A 
boat was inctantly despatched to the sergeant's assistance, and a 
fire commenced upon the pursuers. Champe was taken on board, 
and soon after carried to New York, with a letter from the captain 
of the galley, stating the past scene, all of which he had 
witnessed. 
. The pursuers, having recovered the sergeant's horse tad cloak, 
returned to camp, where they arrived about three o'clock the 
next day. On their appearance with the well-known horse, the 
soldiers made the air resound with acclamations that the scoun 
drel was killed. The agony of Lee, for a moment, was past de 
seription. lest the faithful, honorable, intrepid Champe had fiUl- 
en. But the truth soon relieved his fears, and he repaired to 
Washington to impart to him the success, thus far, of ms plan. 

Soon after the arrival of Champe in New York, he was sent to 
Sir Henry Clinton, who treated him kindly, but detained him 
more than an hour in asking him questions, to answer some of , 
which, without ezcitiuff suspicion, required all the art the ser- 
geant was master of. lie succeeded, however, and Sir Henrv 
gave him a couple of guineas, and recommended him to Arnold^ 
who was wishing to procure American recruits. Arnold received 
him kindly, and proposed to him te join his legion; Champe, 
however, expressed nis wi^ to retire from war ', but assured the 
general, that, if he should change his mind, he Would enlist, 

Cham]^ found means to communicate to Lee an account of 
his adventuies ; but, unfortunately, he could not succeed.in taking 
Arnold, as was wished, before the execution of Andre. Ten 
days lieforo Champe brought his project to a conclusion. Lee re- 
ceived from him his final communication, appointing the third 
subsequent niglit for a party of 4ragoons to meet him at Hoboken, . 
opposite New lork, when he hoped to deliver Arnold to the 
officers. 

Champe had enlisted into Arnold's l^on, from which time 
he had every opportunity he could Wishl6 attend to the habits 
of the ffeneral. He discovered that it Was his custom to return 
home about twelve every night, and tliat, preyioualy to going to 
^^d, he always visited the garden. During tliis vlt, the con^ir- 
T were to seize him^ and, being prepared: with a gag, thev 
to apply the same (nstantly. * *^ %,^^G6og.\ ^ 
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Adjoining tlie hou86 in which Arnold resided, and in which it 
^Was desiffned to seise and ffag him,Champe had taken off sevpia) 
of the puingSy and replaced dem, so that, wilfa ease, and without 
noise, he conld readily open his waj to the adjoining alle^r. into 
this ailey he intended to convey his prisoner, aided by his com- 
panion, one of two associates, who had been introduced by the 
. friend to whom Champe had been originally made known by 
letter from the commander-in-chief, and with whose aid and 
counsel he had so far conducted the enterprise. His Other -as- 
sociate was, with the boat, prepared at one of the wharves on the 
Hudson river to receive the party. 

Champe and his friend intended to place themselves ^aoh un- 
der Arnold's shoulder, and thus to bear him through the most 
unfrequented alleys and streets to the boat, representing Arnold^ 
in case of being questioned, as a drunken soldier, whom they 
were conve^n^ to the guard-house. » 

When arrived at the boat, the . difficulties would be all sur^ 
mounted, there being no da»ger nor obstacle in passing to the 
Jersey shore. These particulars, as soon as made known to Lee, 
were oommunifoated to the commander-in-chief, who was hiffhiy 
gratified with the muchrdesired intelligence. He desired Majotf 
Lee to meet Champe, and to take care that Arnold should not 
be hurt. 

The dav arrived, and Lee, with a party of accoutred horses^ 
(one for Arnold, one for the sergeant, and the third for his asso« 
ciate, who was to assist in securing Arnold,) left the camp, never 
doubting the success of the enterprise, from the tenor of the 
last-recetved cominunication. The partj reached Hoboken about 
midnight, where they were concealed m the adjoining wood-^ 
Lee, with three dragoons, stationing himself near the shore of 
the river. Hour ai&r hour passed, but no boat approached. 

At length the day broke, and the major retired to his party ^ 
and, with his led horses, returned to the camp, where he pro-* 
'oeeded to head-quarters to inform the general of the much-la.« 
mented disappointment, as mortifying as inexplicable. Wash-* 
inffton, having perused Champe 's plan and communication, had 
ipdulged the presumption, that, at leng^th, the object of his keen 
and constant pursuit was sure of execution, and did not dissemble 
tlie joy which such a conviction produced. He was chagrined 
St the issue, and apprehended tnat his faithful sergeant must 
haye been detected in the last scene of his tedious and difficult 
enterprise. 

In a few da^s, Lee received an anonymous letter from Champe 's 
patron and friend, informing him that, on the day preceding the 
night fixed for the execution of the plot, Arnold had removed 
his qi^arters to another part of the town, to superintend the em- 
barkation of tro<^,. preparing, as was rumored, for an expedition 
to be directed b} himself; and that the Ameriican. legion, coq' 
18 > r- I 
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sistinff -chiefly of American deseriertf, had been transferred front 
their barraoks to one of the transports, it being apprehended that, 
if left on shore until the expedition was ready, many of them 
miffht desert. 

Thus it happened that John Champe, instead of crossing the 
Hudson that niffht, was safely deposited on board one of the fleet 
of transports, from whence he never departed, nntil the troops 
finder Arnold landed in Virginia. Nor was he able to escape 
from the British army, until after the junctioD of Lwd Cora- - 
wdUs at Petersburg, when he deserted ; -and, proceeding high 
tip into Virginia, he passed into Ncnrth Carolina, near the ^ura 
towns, and, keeping m the firiendly districts of that state, safely 
joined the army soon alter it had passed the Congaree^in pursuit 
of Lord Rawdon. 

His a|^>earance excited extreme tforprise among his fonner 
comrades, which was not a little increased, when they saw the 
cordial reception he met with from tiie late Major, now Ldeut.- 
Col. Lee. His whole story was soon known to me corps, which 
reproduced the love ttnd respect of ofBcers and soldiers, hereto- 
fore invariably entertained for the sereeant, heightened by uni 
versa! admiration of his late daring and arduous attempt. 

Champe was introduced to Gen. Greene, who very cheerfully 
complied with the promise made by the commander-in-chief, so 
&r as in his power; and, having provided the sergeant with a 
ffood horse and money for his journey, sent him to Gen. Wash 
mgton, who munificentfy anticipated every desire of the ser 
ffeanty and presented him with a discharge from further service, 
test he might, in the vicissitudes of war, fall into the hands of^ 
the enemy, when, if recognized, he was sure to die on a gibbet. 

We shall only add, respecting the after life of tiiis interesting 
adventurer, that when Gen. Washington was called by President 
Adams, in 17^8, to the command or the army, prepared to de- 
fend the country against French hostility, he sent to Lieut.-CoI. 
Lee, to inquire for Champe, being determined to bring him into- 
the field at the head of a company of in^mtry. Lee sent to Lou- 
don county, Virginia, where C^hampe settled after his discharger 
from the anny ; when he learned, that the gallant soldier had 
removed to Keatacky» where ha soon alter died.* 

82. The year 1781 opened- with aa event extremely 
afllicting to Gen. Washington, and wliich, for a time, 
seriously endangered the American army. This was: 
the revolt of the whole Pennsylvania line of troops, at 
Morristown, to the number of one thousand three hun- 
dred. The cause of this mutiny was want of pay, cloth-i^ 
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isg, and provisions. Upon examination of the griev- 
ances of the troops, by a committee from congress, their 
complaints were considered to be founded in justice. 
Upon their being redressed, the troops whose time of 
service had expired, returned home, and the rest cheer- 
fully repaired again to camp. 

Gen. Waytie, who commanded these troops, and who ytia 
greatly respected by them, uaed every exertion to quiet them, 
but in vaio. In the ardor of remonstrance with them, he cocked 
his pistol, and turned towards them. Instantly, a hundred bayo- 
nets were directed towards him, and the men cried out, " We love 
you, we respect you; but you are a dead man, if you fire. I>«i 
not mistake us ; we arA not goixig to the enemy.. On the con 
trary, were they now to come out,, you should see us fight under 
your orders with as much resolution and alacrity as ever." 

Leaving the camp, the inutincers proceeded in a body to 
Pfinceton. Thither Sir Henry Clinton, who had heard of the 
revolt, sent agents to induce them to come overdo the British, 
with the pToraiBe of large Fewards. 

But these soldiers loved their country's cause too well to listen 
to proposals so reproachful. They were Buffering privations 
which could no k>ngfir be sustained ; but they spurned with dis- 
dain the oiTer of the enemy. They also seized Ihe agents of the 
British, and nobly delivered them up to Gen. Wayne, to be treat 
ed as spies. 

83. In the midst of these troubles, arising from dis- 
contents of the troops, news arrived of great depredations 
in Virginia, by Arnold, who had left New York for the 
south, with one thousand six hundred men, and a num- 
ber of armed vessels. Extensive outrages were commit- 
ted by these troops in that part of the country. Large 
quantities of tobacco^ salt, rum, &c., were destroyed. 
In this manner did Arnold ^how the change of spirit 
whi^h had taken place in his breast, and his fidelity to 
his new engagements. 

Upon receiving news of these depredations, at the request 
of Gen. Washington, a Frencn squadron, firom Rhode Island, 
was sent to cut oS Arnold's retreat. Ten of nis vessels were 
destroyed, and a forty-four gmi ship was caotured. Shortlj after 
this, an engagement took place m the Caper o'^ Vir^nia, ts- 
tween the Fteneh uod English squadrons, wluor ieriniQat(4 so 
fiir to the advantage of the English, that Arwik v ts save* f . * 
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iHuni^ent danger <»f falling into the hands of bis exasperate4 
countrymen. 

84. After the unfortunate battle at Camden, August 
6th, 1780, congress thought proper to remove Gen. 

Gates, and to appoint Gen. Greene in his place. In 
December, 1780, Greene assumed the command. The 
army, ai this time, was reduced to two thousand men, 
more than half of whom were militia, and all were mis- 
erably fed and clothed. 

With this farce, Qen. Greene took the field, against a 
superior regular fotce, flushed with successive victories 
through a whole campaign. Soon after taking the com«> 
mand, he divided his force, and,^ with one part, sent 
Gen. Morgan to the western e^tri^ity of South Caro- 
Ulia. 

At this time, Lord Cornwallis was nearly prepared to 
Uivade North Carolina. Unwilling to leave such an 
enemy as Morgan in the rear, he deilpatched Col. Tarle^ 
ton to eligqge Gen. Morgan, and ** to push him to the ut- 
most." 

85. January 17th, 1781, these two detachments met, 
when was fought the spirited battle of the Cowpens, in 
which the American arms signaHy triumphed. 

In this mei^orable battle, the British lost upwards of one hun, 
dred killed, amonff whom were ten commissioned officers, an^ 
two hundred wounded. More than ii7e hundred prisoners felf 
into the hands of the Americans, besides two pieces of artillery, 
twelve standards, eigjiit hundred muskets, thirty-five ba^gag» 
vragons, and one hundred dragoon horses : the loss of the .£neri- 
cans was no more than twelve killed, and sixty wounded. 

The victory of the Cowpens must be reckoned as one of the 
— X brilliant achieved dunng the revolutionary war. The force 



of Morgan hardly amounted to five hundred, while , that of hia 
adversary exceeded one thousand. Morgan's brigade ii^ej>rin- 
ci|iaUv mifitii^ while Taxleton cobunanded the ^^H^^o- 
Britisn army. -^M^ls^ » ., 

86. Upon receiving the intelligence of Tarf^^fs rf^ 
feat, Cornwallis abandoned the invasion of Noi^ Caxo- 
^na for the present,. aj»d nK^cbed in pursuit of Gen 
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Greene, suspecting his intentions, hastened with his 
army to join Morgan. This junction was at length 
effected, at Guilford CourtrHouse, after a fatiguing 
march, in which Comwallis nearly overtook him, and 
was prevented only by the obstruction of a river. 

After his junction with Morgan, Gen. Greene, with 
his troops and baggage, crossed ^le river Ban,'and en- 
tered Virginia, agaii^ narrowly escaping the British, who 
were in close pursuit* 

87. Satisfied with having driven Greene from North 
Carolina, Cornwallis retired to Hillsborough, where, 
erecting the royal standard, be issued his proclamation, 
inviting the loyalists to join him. Many SLCcepted his 
invitation. At the same time, he despatched Tarleton, 
with four hundred and fifty men, to secure the counte- 
nance of a body of loyalists, collected between the Hawe 
and Deep rivers. ' 

88. Apprehensive of Tarleton's success. Gen. preene, 
on the Idth of February, recrossed the Dan into Caroli- 
na, and despatched Generals Pickens and Lee to watch 
the movements of the enemy. These officers were unable 
to bring Tarleton to an engagement. Gen, Greene, hav- 
ing now received a reinforcement, making his army four 
thousand five hundred strong, concentrated his forces, 
and directed his march towards Guilford Court-House, 
whither Lord Cornwallis hadretired. , 

Here, on the 8th of March, a genera] engagement 
took place, in which victory, after alternately passing to 
the banners of each army, finally decided in favor of the 
British. 

The British lo», in this battle, exceeded five hundred in killed 
and wounded, among whom were several of the most distinguish- 
ed officers. The American loss was about four hundred, in kill- 
ed jyid wounded, of which more than three fourths fell upon the 
co^nentals. Though the numerical forpe of Gen. Greene 
liearly doubled that of Comwallis, yet, wnen we consider the dif- 
' ferenee between these forces, the shameful conduct of the North 
Carolina militia, who fled at the first fire, the desertion of the 
•eoond, Maryland regiment, and that a body of^reserv^^^as n' 
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brought into action^ it will appear, that onr nuinbers actually en- 
gaged but Uttle exceeded that of the enemy. 

89. Notwithstanding the issue of the above battle, 
Gen. Greene took the boM resolution of leading back his 
forces to South Carolina, and of attacking the enemy's 
strong post at Camden, in that state. Accordingly, on 
the 9th of April, he p^t his troops in motion, and, on the 
20th, encamped at logtown, within sight of the enemy's 
works. Lord Rawdon, at this time, held the comn^ahd 
at Camden, and had a force of only nine hundred men 
The army of Gen. Greene — a detachment having been 
made for another expedition under Gen. Lee — amounted 
scarcely to twelve hundred men of all classes. 

On the 25th, Lord Rawdon drew out his forces, and 
the two armies engaged. For a season, victory seemed 
inclined to the Americans; but, in the issue, Gen. Greene 
foui^d himself obliged to retreat. 

The American loss, in killed, wounded, ai^d missing, was two 
hundred and sixty-eight; the Engliish loas wa^ Aearly equa). 
The ^lure of the victory, in this battle, was not attributable, an 
in some cases, to the flight of i}\e i^iliUa? when danger uod 
scarcely begun; but Gen. Greene experienced the mortification 
of seeing a regiment or veterans give way to an inferior force, 
when every circumstance was in their favor — ^tiie very regiment, 
too, which, at the battle of the Cowpeii;\a} behaved with such he- 
roic bravery. 

90. Although the British arms gaiued the victory of 
Camden, the. result of the whole was favorable to the 
American cause. (Jen. Lee, with a detachment de- 
spatched for that purpose, while Greene was marching 
against Camden, took possession of an important post at 
Mottes, near the confluence of the Congaree and Santee 
rivers. This auspicious event was followed by the evncii- 

tion of Camden by Lord Rawdon, and of the whole 
ine of British ppst^, with tliB exception of Ninety-Six 
and Charleston. 

- 91. Ninety-Six, one .hundred and forty-.i^ven mile's 
north-west from Charleston, was garrisoned by five hun- 
ixed and six^y men. Against \\i'is. posL after ^he baUle 
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of Camden, Gen. Greene took, up his march, and, on the 
22d of May, sat down belii>'e it; Soon after the siege of 
it had been commenced, uuelligeuce arriired that Lord 
llawdon had been reinforced by troops from Ireland, 
and was on his march, with two thousand men^ for its 
relief. Greene ndw determined upon an assault; but in 
this he failed, with a loss of one hundred and fifty men. 
Soon after his arrival at Niilfty-Six, Lord Rawdon 
deemed it expedient to evacuate* this post. Retiring 
liimself to Charleston, his army encampfed at the Eutaw 
Springs, forty railed from Charleston. 

92. Gen. Greene, having retired to the high hills of 
Santee, to spend the hot and sickly season, in Septem- 
ber approached the enemy at thie Eutaw Springs. On 
the morning of the 8th, he advanced upon him, and the 
battle between the two armies became general. The 
bontest was sustained with equal bravery on both sides; 
victory seemed to decide in favor of neither; 

The British lost, in ki^l^d, wounded, aiid pnsoners, about ono 
thousand one hundred. The loss of the Aniericaiis was five 
hundreid and fifly-five. 

93. The battle of the Eutaw Springs wais the last 
general action that took placd in South (Jarolina, and 
nearly. finished the war in that quarter. The enemy now 
retired to Charleston. 

Thus closed the campaign of 1781, in Sputii Ouroliha. Few 
oommanders have ever had greater difficulties to encounter than 
Gen. Greene ; aiid few hdve ever, with the same means, accom* 
pliehed so much. Though never sodecisively victorious, yet the 
battlesf which he fought, either from necessity or choice, were 
always so well manai^ed as to result to his advantage. « 

. Not unmindful of his eminent services, congre8Sr]»resented him 
with a British standard, and a gold mi^dal, embleimatical of thi 
action at the Eiitaw Springs, which restored a sitftef fetate to the 
American Union. 

.' 04. After the battle of Guilford, between Greene and 
Coirnwallis, noticed above, the latter, leaving ^^j^ 
Carolina in charge of Lord Rawdon, couitclenced,^is 
iharch towards Pfetetsburg, in Virginia, where ne arrived 
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on the 20th of May. HaFing receiyed several reinforce- 
ments, he found himself with an army of eight thousand, 
and indulged the pleasing anticipations that Virginia 
would soon be made to yield to his arms. 

F4arlx in the spnn^, Gen. Wafihington had detached the Mar- 
quU de Lafayette, with three (hoiuand men, to co-operate with 
the French fleet, in Virginia, in the capture of Arnold, who was 
committing depredatioAl in that state. Oh the faihire of thi^ 
expedition, Lafayette marched back as far as the head of £]k 
river. Here he received orders to return to Virginia, to oppose 
the British. On his return, hearing of the advance of Cornwallis 
towards Petersburg, twenty miles below Richmond, he hastened 
his march, to prevent, if possible, the junction of Corn wn His with 
a reinforcement under Gen. Phillips. In this^ however, he 
failed. 

The junction being effected at Petersburg, CornwalUs moved 
towards James river, wliich he crossed, with the intention of 
forcing the marquis to a battle. 

Pnidence forbade the marquis risking an engagement with an 
enemy of more than twice his force. He therefore retreated, 
and, notwithstanding the uncommon efforts of his lordship to 
prevent it, he effected a junction with Gen. Wayne, who had 
been de'spatched by Washington, with eight hundred Penhsyl- 
vanii militia, to his assistance. After this reinforcement, the 
disproportion between himself and his adversary was still too 

Sreat to permit him to think of battle. He continued his retreat, 
lerefore, displaying, in all his manoeuvres, tlie highest pru< 
dence. 

95; While these things were transpiring in Virginia, 
matters of high moment seemed to be in agitation in the 
north, which, not long after, were fully developed. 

Early in May, 1781, a plan of the whole caropaiga 
had been arranged by Gen. Washington, in consultation, 
at Wethersfield, Connecticut, with Generals Knox anil 
Du Portail, on the part of the Americans, and Coupt de 
Rochambeau, on the part of France. The grand pro- 
ject of t)ie season was to lay siege to New York, in con- 
cert with a French fleet, expected on^the coast in 
August. ^»^. 

In the prosecution of this plan, the French tfoops were march- 
ed ftom Rhode Island; and joined Gen. Washington, who had 
concentntod his forces at Kingsbridge, fifteen mUes above New 
York. All things wero preparing for a vigorous siege, and U»- 
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wuds tiiif Btronipopt hoM ^ the 'in^Hj, tii* «j?e» of all wat^ in* 
feilfty directed. ' , 

In thiA posture of things, I^tlera aiddressed to Oen. Washln^n 
informed him that the expected French ilf et^ under the Count 
de Graeae. yrpnXd aoon amye in th« Chcaapeake, and that this^ 
instead of ]!9ew York, was the place of its deatinauoa. 

96. TheiitteUi^eiicethattbeecK»pdratic»»oftb«ftboTe 
fleot waft not .to be exf>eoted, wUh other ctreninstaiie^, 
mdnGod Wasbingtoii to cYumga the phui of operatiom, 
and t^ direct his ^ttentkui to ComiralUs, whoy firoiv 
purerutng La&jette, had retired fo Yarktdi^!\. tear the 
mouth of Yofk river, aiid had Ibr^ifi^ thai j^iaeo. With 
thia object in view, on the I9th of July, he drew off his 
forc^ from New York, and^ having hastened the re- 
moval of his troops from, various poiQts, oa tile 30th of 
Sept^Uie combined armies, aiiioiuiling to tw^vetfaou- 
sand, moved upon Yorhtoim and Oloueester, \thile the 
Count de Grajsse, with his fteet, proceeded op to the 
mouth of Yprk river, to preveht CornwalUs eithei from 
retreating, or xeceiving \ 



Yorktown is a Bmall vilkfe on tha a|>uth s&da of York irpar, 
whose Boutbero banks are nigh> and. in whoea watem a.ihiti 
of the line may ride in saftitj. 01o«a«8ter Point is a piiaiea ef 



land on the opposite shore, proj^ctinff fat into th^ river* B<4h 
these posts were o6(Bupied by ComwaSla^the main bodv of the 
army bein^ at York, under the iuimediate^euBinuixKl ef his lovd- 



ahip, and a detajchment of six Iiundfod aft Gloueaater Point, uaier 
Lieut. Cc4.TaJ:Ieton. 

No movement, during thii war, waa more £pUcitonsly aaoom- 
pUshed, than the above of Washington, in withdmw^ag nis tfeoepa 
from New York, while the British ganeni was kept in utter ig-. 
norance of his object. Tba latter, aupposinjg it a Ibinty to draw' 
him to a general engagement, remained at hia ease } nor were his 
suspicions awakanea,,until Washington and his troays wMa soma 
distance on their way towarda Virginiaa 

97. Ott the «lh of October, Wasftiagton'af heavy or<!- 
iianee, 4&6.^ airived^ and the^ Aags was cmmeuc^ in 
farm. Seklem^if etrerydmiD^tterevofaitioaa^ 
4id IhiB AiMfficA» tommmMto^ioHshie^ or hi« tiroripi, 
^poar Ufye^ di6 •«^fl^r with more eod i0mamtLtim, 
or pursue him with more perfleverui| anjd^^tlji^ «t tllo 
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siege of Torktowii. With the fall of Cornwallis, it yrafl 
perceired that the hopes of Great Britain, suoc^ssfuUi 
to maintain the contest, must nearly expire : with this in 
prospect, there was no wavering of purpose^ and no in- 
termission of toil. 

On the 19th of October, the memorable victory over 
Cornwallis was achieved, and his whole array was sur- 
rendered, amounting to more than seven thousand prb 
oners of war, together with a park of artillery of one hun- 
dred and sixty pieces, the greater part of wluch were brass . 

Articles of capitulation being mutually eiffned and raUfied 
Gen. Lincoln was appointed, by the eomraander-in-ehief, to re- 
ceive the submission of the royal anny, in the same manner in 
which, eighteen months before, Cornwallis had received that of 
the Americans at Charleston. 

The* spectacle is represented sto having been impressive and 
affecting. The road through which the captive army marched 
was lined with s^ectatots, French and American. Ott one side 
the commander-m-chief, surrounded with his suite, and the 
American staff, took his station; on the other side, opposite to 
him. was the Count de Roehanbeau, in the like manner attended 

Tne captive army approached, moving slowly in column, with 

grace ana precision. Universal idlence was observed amidst the 

' vast concourse, and the utmost decency prevailed ; exhibiting an 

awM Mose of the vieissitttdes of human life, mingled wi£h com 

miseralion f<^ the unhappy. 

Every eye was now turned, searching for the British com 
mander-in-chief, anxious to look at the man heretofore so much 
the object of their dread. All were disappointed. Cornwallis 
unable to bear up against the humiliation of marching at the 
iiead of his i^arriaon, constituted Gen. O'Hara his representative, 
on the occasion. 

The post of Gloucester, fOMm[ with that of York, vras deliver- 
ed up tne same daj, by Ideut. (5ol. Tarietoa. 

At the termination of the sie|re, the besieging army amounted 
to sixteen thousand. The British force was put down at sexen 
thousand one hundred and seven, of which onlv four thousand 
and ^even rank and file are stated to' have been nt for duty. 

98. Five days after the surrender of Comwalfis, Sir 
Hensy Clinton made his appearsjice off the capes of 
Virginia, with a reinfi^cemeni of seven thousand men ; 

t, receivmg inteUigaoce of his lordship's fete, he r^ 
^d to New York. 
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. Cofnw^Uit, Iq his drnpatchef to Sir Hemy^ mora than faintody 
that his 6U had been produced by a too firm reliance on piom- 
iae§, that no paina were takeii to fulfil. Clinton hau promiied 
CJornwallia tnat Uiia au^uliary force should leave New York on 
the 5th of October -, but| for reasons never explained, it did not 
ball until the 19th, Uie very day that decided the fate of tiie 

UilUJ. 

99. Nothing could, exceed the joy of the American 
people at this great and impgrtant victory oyer Lord 
Cornwallis. Exultation broke forth from cne extremity 
of the country to the other. The remembrance of the 
past gave place in all minds to the miost brilliant Hopesr. 
It was coniidently anticipated, that the affair of York* 
(own would rapidly hasten the acknowledgment of 
American independence: — an event for which the peo- 
ple bad been toiling and bleeding through so many cam- 
paigns. 

In all parts of the United States, solemn fisstivals and rejoicings 
celebrated the triumph of American fortune. The names of 
Washington, Rochambeau, De Grasse, and Lafayette, resounded 
every where. To the unanimous acclaim of the people, congress 
joined the authority of its resolves. It addressed tJianks to the 

S!nerals,oMcers,and soldiers — ^presented British colors — ordered 
e erection of a marbU column—- and went into processicm to 
chureh^pto render public thanksgmng to God fbr the recent vio- 
tarj. The SOth or December was appointed as a day of national 
thanksgiving. ' 

100. while the combined aimies were advancing to 
the siege of Yorktown, an excursion was made from 
New York, by Gen. Arnold, against New London, in his 
native state. The object of this expiedition seems to 
have been, to draw away a part of the American forces; 
Sir Henry Clinton knowing but too well, that^ if they 
were left. at liberty to push the siege of Yorktown, the 
blockaded army must inevitably surrender. 

This expediticm was signalized by the greatest atroci- 
ties. Fort Trumbull, on the west, and Fort Griswold, 
on the east side of the river Thames, below New Lop- 
don, were taken, and the greater part of that town was 
tmrnt. 
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At Fort TnunlmU, HtUe or up reMstanee wm mad« ; ¥iit Fort 
Giiswdd was defended folt a time, with ereat bravery and reao- 
knion. Altar the fort was «arried, a Britisli officer, ejiterinff, in- 
Quired w)io commaxidad. Co!. Ledyard answered, ** I did^ but 
yon do now''~<it the same time presenttng his sword. Tbe 
officer immediately plttn^ed the sword into Sis bosom. A gen- 
eral massacre now took place, as well of tliose who surrendered 
M of those who resisted, which continticd until nearly all the 
garrison were "either kilied or wounded. Sixty dwelling houses, 
and eighty-four stores, in N«w London, were reduced to ashes. 

101. The fall of Comwallis may b0 considered as 
gabstantijdly closing the wan A few posts of importance 
were still held by the British — ^New York, Charleston,^ 
and Savannah — ^but all other parts of the country, which 
they had possessed, were recovered into the power of 
congress. A few skirmishes alone indicated the contin- 
uance of war. 

A part of the French army, soon af\er the capture of Oomwal- 
!6s, re-embatked, and Count de Grosse salted for the West Indies. 
Count Rochambeau cantoned his army for tiie winter, IT^i in 
Virginia, and the main body of the AmericaBs raturnedj by tbm 
way of the Chesapeake, to their fonner position on the Hud 
iwft. 

102. Ffom tlie 12lh of December, 1781, to the 44h 
tif March, 1782, motion after motion was made in the 
British parliament, for putting an end to the war ih 
America. On this latter day, the commons resolved, 
** tltat the house wooKI consider as enemies to his maj«t^ 
ty, and to the country, all those who should adirtse, or 
ftttampt, the ^rther prosecution of onensive war, on the 
ecmtment of North America.'* 

103. On the isarae day, the c(»mmand of his majesty a 
^HTces in America was taken from Sir Henry Clinix>ft, 
ttid given to Sir Ouy Oarleton, who was instructed to 

remote the wishes of Gt«at Britain, for an accommoda- 

ion with the United States. 

In accordance with theaw instructions. Sir Guy Cario- 
ton endeavored to open a correspondence With coni^egs, 
and with this view sent to Gen. Washington to eoiicit ?i 
passport for his secretary. But this was refused, emc« 
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cengress vroxM enter hito no Viegotiatioos but in concert 
with his most Christian Majesty. , , 

104. The French courts on receiving intelligence of 
the surrender of Comwallisy pressed upon congress the 
appointment of commissioners for negotiating peace with 
Great Britain. AccoVdirigly, John Adims, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens, were appoint- 
ed. These commissioners met Mr. Fitzherbert and Mr. 
Oswald, on the part of Great Britain, at Paris, and proh* 
visional articles of peace between the two countries were 
signed , Novem ber 3(|t*>> 1 782. The definitive ti eaty was 
aigned on the *SOth of September, 1783. 

Although : the definitive treaty was not signed lintil 
September, there had been no act of hostility between 
the two armies, and a state of peace had actudly exisied 
from the commencement of the year 1783. A formal 
prochmation of the cessation of hostilities was made 
through the army on the 19th of April ; Savaniiah was 
evacuated id July, New York in November, and Charles 
ton in the following month; 

105. The third of November was fixed upon, by con- 
jjrcss, for disbanding the army of the United States. On * 
the day previous, Washington issued his farewell jMrders, 
>ind bid an affectionate adieu to the soldiers, who had 
fought arid bled by his side. 

Afler mentioning tho trying time? through whicih he had pasii* 
edy and tlie nnexiuuple^ p&tience which, under everj circum> 
Btancft cf suffering, his amiy had evinced, he passed to the glori- 
ous prospects opening before them and their country, and then 
bade them axlien in the followihg words: " Being now tb con* 
elude these his last public orderft,lo take his ultimate leave, in a 
ehort time, of the militaiy clhjvracter, and to bid a final adieu to- 
the armies he has so Ions had the honor to command, he can on- 
ly again offer in their behalf, his recommendations to their grate- 
fill country, and his prayer td the God of armies. 

** May ample justice be done them here, and may the choicest 
favor, both here and hereafter, attend those, who^ under the di- 
vine auspices, have secured innumerable blessings for others ! 
"With these wishes, and this benediction, the commander-in-chief 
is abotit to retire firom service. The curtain of separation will 
•oonbe dcawn,and the military scene to him will be closed forever.* 
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106. Soon after teking leate of t!te army, Ql^n. Wa^fi-^ 
i&gton was called to the still more painful hoar of sepa^ 
ratioii from his officers, |ready endeared to him by a 
long series of consmon snnerings and dangers. 

The offiesn havixi|r ptvnemif SMeaUed in New Tcork fdrtha 
p\ttp<m^ dtm. Washingtott now joineit tlie«^, aAdt Pa^Hi^ f^f a 
flaM of wine, thus ad^refsed them :— >< Wilh a heart faU ef l(yv^ 
and gfatttnde, 1 now take my le«ve «f yen, I meat detroat^ 
with thai jour lattar davt may be as isoi^Mfoaa a«d ha^y aa 
jonr fonaer ones lieye been glorioaa and hoTionble.'* 
. Having thus affeetionateir addresaed them, he now took each" 
ht the hand and bade him fiurewell. FoUow^ by fliem (0 £he 
Mde of the Hudson, he enlwed a bsige, aad^ while tears rolled 
down Us i^eksyhe turned towards tbe oafi^^aiU9ns«f his glory, 
and bade them a silent adieu. 

107. DeMmher i^ Wa$biiigtaD appeared in the hall 
0f odttgfess^ and resigned to diem the eoBUoissionwhieh 
tbey hi^ given him, as cammander-inHshief of the armies 
ef the United States. 

AlW having ^okea of the aeoompU«hme«i of hie withes ami 
exertions, in the independence of his oountry , and commended bi4 
officers and soldiers to congress, he concluded as follows :-^ 
. « I consider it an indietpensable duty to close the last solemn 
Set of my dffieial hfe, by commending the Interests of oaf dear- 
eat cefltttry to the protsction of Almighty God, and thoae who 
have th4 sUjterintendence of them to his holy keeping. 

*< Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire from the 
great theatre of action ; and, bidding an affectionate farewell to 
9us august bod^, under whoas orders I have long aoted, I here 
oiler my commiasioRyaod take my leave of all the employmenU 
of publie Kfe." 

. 106. Upon aocepting his qommissiony congressi 
Ihroi^h twf pMstdent^ «qprassed, in glowing knguag^t 
to Washington, their high sense <k his wisdom and en<» 
ergv in conducting the war to so happy a termination, 
and mvobed tb# (;£<Mcest blessings upon his future lifo. 

Fre^dent lififlia eoadiided ss fiiHows :«^>^ We johi yon in com* 
mending the interest of our dearest eomitry to the proteetioa of 
Almightv God, beseeching Hm to dispose the hearts and minds 
of ite citizens to improve the opportunity afforded them of be* 

^sstoHmettresniestpiiqFW»,tbatalift so betovsd maybi 
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foifefvd with ftU His csra } tbat jom dajpt mty be as h&ppjF wt 
they have been illiutriou* ; and that His wUl finally give yoi| 
that reward which this world cannot give." 

A profowd »l«fio6 now pervaded the aMembly, The 

grandeur of the ecelie, the recollection of the past, the 
Ii(^ity of the present, and the hopes of the future, 
ciow^ fast upon all, while they United in invoking 
hlessis^upon^tbis i»att> Urbo/midsr God, had aefaieyeil 
so much, and who now, in the character of a mere citi'^ 
zmi was hastening to a long-desired repose at his seat, 
tt Mount Vern<m, ijr Virginia. 

NOTES. 

1 W. Man^khs. At the commencement of the revo* 
liition, the colonists of America were a mass of husband* 
men, merchants, mechanics, and fishermen, who were 
oecopied in the ordinary avoca^ons of their respective 
•ftHittfs, and were entkkd to the appellation of a sober^ 
honest, and industrious set of people. Being, however,' 
under the control of a country whose jealousies were, 
early %nd strongly enlisted ag-ainst them, and which,' 
therefore,, was eager to repress every attempt, on their 
part, to rise, they had comparatively little scope or en-* 
OGuragement for exertion and enterprise. 

But, when the sti^gle for independence began, the 
ease w^ altered. New ilelds for exertion were opened, 
and new ^nd stiU stronger impulses actuated their 
bosoms. A great change was suddenly wrought in the 
Amertoan people, »id a tast expansion of charaetef 
took place. Those who w^re before tmly known in the 
h«mble sphere of piBsaoeM occupation^ soon shone forth 
in the oabinet or m the fiehi, folly qualified to cope with 
the trained genecab aoad staiesncn of Europe. 

But, although the ffevdtition eausod such an expansion 
of eharaeterinthe Amemaa people, and called forth the 
most 8bnking||atrioti8Bi among all elasseS) it introduced^ 
i»i the eame liaie> greater looaeness of manners an4 
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morals. An sfmy dways cimes de^ vices iti its trnSn^ 
and communicates its corraption to society around k. 
Besides this, the failure of public credit so far put it out 
of the power of indiriduais to perlbftai private engage- 
ments, that the breach of them became common, i^nd, 
at lenj^th, was scarcely disgraceful. That high sense of 
integrity, which had extensively existed before, was thus 
exchanged for more loose and dif^ry notions of hon* 
esty and honor. 

** On the whole," sayi Dr. Ramiay, who wrote eoon after the 
close of thifl period, " the literary, political and military talents of 
the United States have been unproved by the revolution, bat 
their moral character is inferior to what it formerly was. So 
great is the change for the worse," continues he, *' that the 
friends of public order are loudly called uppn to exert thciir ut 
most abilities, in extirpating the vicious principles and habitsi 

hich have taken deep root during tne late convulstons.'^* 

110. RsueioN. During the revfdutioa, the cobnies 
being ail united in one cause-— a congress being asdeaii !■ 
Ued from all parts of America— -and mate frequent inter- 
course between different parts of the country being pio* 
Qioted by the shifting of the armie9«-^ic»cal prejudices and 
sectarian asperities were obliterated ; religious contro- 
versy was suspended; and bigotry softened. That 
spirit of intolerance, which had marked some portions 
of the country, was nearly done away. 

But, for these advalntagesy the revolution inought wkh 
it great disadvantages to religion in general. The atheis" 
tical philosophy, which had been spread over France, aifed 
which would involve the whole subject of religion in tiie 
gloomy mbts of scepticism-— which acknowle^s no dia^ 
tinction betweai right and wrong, and considers a fti* 
ture existence as a dream, that may or may not be real- 
ized — was thickly sown in the Aaamcan army, by die 
French; and, uniting with the infidelity which be- 
fore had taken root in the coontty^ produced a serioue 
^clension in the tone of religious ftelii^ among' the 
mean people^ • rooalp • • 
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in o^ditioii to this, religkMw liMtit«tloii8« d«rin|f Um ww» wera 
much neglected ; churchei were demotiofeed, or coiiv«rtM| ihi9 
HrmcJcs ; piiblio worship was often suspended ; and tlie clergy 
suffered severely from the reduction of their salaries, caused by 
<he- depreciation of the circulating medium. 

111. Trade AND Commerce. During the war of the 
rerolution, the commerce of the United States was in- 
terrupted, not only with Great Britain, but, in a great 
inea3ure, with the rest of the world. The greater part 
of the shipping, belonging to the country, was destroyed 
b^ the enemy, or perished by a natural process of decay. 

Car coasts wmn so Saomd with British oraisars as to render 
navigation too hazardous to he pursued to any considerable «z 
tent. Som^ privateers, however, were fitted out, which succeed 
ed in capturing several valuable prizes, on board of which were . 
ar*.i9, and other munitions of war. During the last three years 
of the war, an illicit trade to Spanish America was caxried on ; 
but it was extremely Jimited. 

11^2. AoRicuLTiTRE. Agrictdtufe was greatly interrupt 
•d, liaring this period, by the withdrawing of laiiorers to. 
the camp, by the want of encouragement furnished by 
exportation, and by the distractions which disturbed all 
the occupations of society. 

The army often suffered for thfi means of subsistence, and the 
oilleers were sometimes forced to compel the inhabitants to fur- 
nish the soldiers food, in sufficient quantities to prevent thfiit 
suffering. 

113. Arts and MAicvrACTimBs. The trade wkh 
Bagh-^Rd, during this period, being interrupted by the 
w^, the people of the United States were compelled to 
jiujiufacture for themselves. Encourageioent was given 
ta all necessary nMnufactnres, «nd tli^ zeal, ingenuity 
and industry of the people, furnished the country with 
articles of prime necessity^ and, in a measure, supplied 
Vgim place of a foreign market Such was the prog- 
ress in arts a^d mmiufaotures, during the period, that, 
tfter the return of peace, when an uninterrupted inter- 
course with Englaiid was again opened, some articles, 
which before were wported altogether^ jpj^gofo**"** «* 
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well and so abundantly manufactured at home, tha} thes 
importation was stopped. 

114. Population. The increase of the peopler of 
the United States, during this period, was small. Few. 
if any, emigrants arrived in the country. Many of the 
inhabitants were slain in battle, and thousands of that 
class called tories, left the land, who never returned. 
Perhaps we may fairly estimate the inhabitants of the 
country, about the close of this period, 1784, at three 
millions two hundred and fifty thousand. 

115. Education. The interests of education su^ 
feredy in common with other kindred interests, daring 
the war. In several colleges, the course of instrtic* 
tion was, for a season, suspended; the hall was ex 
changed by the students for the camp, and the gown ^r 
the sword and epaulet. ^ 

Towards the conclusirn of the war, two colleges were foutided; 
one in Maryland, in 1782, by the name of Wadiinfton eellege; 
the other, in 1783, in Pennsylvania, which receivea the nameof 
Dickinson college. The writer whom we have quoted above, 
estimates the whole number of colleges and acacCemies in tb^ 
United State^, at the close of this period, at thirty-fix. 

REFLECTIONS. 

lie. The American revolution is doubtless the most interest- 
ing event in the pages of modem history. Changes equally 
great, and convulsions equally violent, have often t^en i^ace ; 
and the history of man tells us of many instances in whi^h op- 
pression, urged beyond endurance, has called forth the spirit of 
successful and triumphant resistance. But, iii the event before 
us, we see feeble colonies, without an army, without a navy^ 
without an established government, without a revenue, without 
munitions of war, without fortifications, boldlv steppin|r forUi U^ 
meet the veteran armies of a proud, powerful, and vindictive 
enemy. We see these colonies, amidst want, poverty, and mis- 
fortune, supported by the pervading spirit of liberty, and guided 
by the jgood hand of Heaven, for nearly eight yean Bostaiaing 
tlie weight of a cruel conflict, upon their own soil. We eee 
them at length victorious ; their enemies sullenly retire from 
their shores, and these humble colonies stand forth enrolled on 
t&e page of history, a ftee, sovereign, end independent nation. 
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Nor is this all. We tee a vrU» government eprinj^ing np from 
the blood that was spilt, and, down to our own tune, shedding 
the choicest political blessings upon several millions of people. 

What nation can dwell with more just satisfaction upon its 
annals than otm ? 'Almost^l others trace their foundation to 
some ambitions and bloody conqueror, who sought only by enslav- 
mg others to aggrandize himself. Our independence was toon 
by the people, vnio fought for the natural riffhts of man. Other 
nations have left their annals stained with the crimesof their peo- 
ple and princes ; onrs shines with the glowine traces of patriotism, 
cmistancj, and courage , amidst eveiy nmk of life and every 
grade of office. 

Whenever we advert to'this portion of our history, and review 
it, as we well may, wil^ patriotic interest, let us not forget the 
mtitade w« owe, as well to those who " fought, and bled, and 
died " ferns, as to that benignant providence, who etayed the 
proud waves of British tyranny. 

Let us also gather political wisdom from the American revo- 
IittioB. It has taught the werld, emphatically, that oppression 
tends to weaken and destroy the power of the oppressor ; thM a 
peopl« united in the cause of liberty are invincible by those who 
wcmld enslave them ; and that Heaven will ever frown upon the 
caiiee «f injustioe, and ultimately grant success to those who 
oppose it. 
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UNITED STATES 



PERIOD vr. 

BISTIN6UISHBD FOR THE F&RMATION AND ESTAB 
LISRMENT or THE PED9RAC COJTSTITTITfON. 

'Ezieitding from the DishandiHg tf tlt/t Army, 1783^ to 
the InauguratUm iff Gto^e Washington, as Frt^ 
dent of the United States, under the Federed Cdn- 
stitution, 1789. 

Sec. 1. Daring the war of the revolution, the Ameri- 
can people had bMsen looking forward to a state of peace, 
independence and self-government, as almost necessarily 
ensuring every possible blessing. A short time afVer its 
termination, however, it was apparent that something 
not yet possessed Vas necessary, to realize the private 
and public prosperity that had been anticipated. X^er 
a short struggle so to administer the existing system ef 
government, as to make it competent to the great objects 
for which it was instituted, it became obvious that some 
other system must be substituted, or a general wreck of 
all that had been gained would ensue. 

At tlie close of the war, the debts of the Union were e<»n|rat- 
ed to amount to more than forty millions of dollars. These debts 
were of two kinds, foreign and domestic. The forei^ debt 
amounted to near eig^ht millions, and was doe to individuals in 
France, to the crown of France, to lenders in Holland and SpaiB. 
The domestic debt was due to the officers and soldiers of the 

volntionajry army and others. By the articles of confederation 
union between the states^ congress had power to jdeclai^ war 
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and bohbw fnoA«y, or issiM hilk tf credit, te caitf it on ; but it had 
uot the ability^ to discho^e the debts ineunred by the vna, Coii« 
gte& could recommend to the individual stAtee to raise money 
for that purpose ; btit at this point its power terminated. 

Soon after the war, the attention of that body was drawn to 
this eiibjeot ; th« payment of the national debt being a matter of 
justice to creditors, as 'well as of vital importance to the preserva- 
tion of tiie union. It was proposed^ therefore, to the states, tlial 
titey should grant to congress the power of laying a duty of five 
•per cent, on all foreign j^oods, which shotild be imported ^ and 
that the revenue arising &Miee should be applied to the dinuni) 
tioii of the public debt^uMtil it should be extinguished. 

To this proposal, most t£ the states assented, and passpd aa 
aet granting the power. But Rhode Isiaod, apprehensive that 
imeh a grant would lessen the advantages of her trade, dec;Un«d 
passing ah act for that purpose. Sub«Mi«eiit]y , New York jc»&ed 
in the opposition, aifd rendered all prospect of raising a revenoe, 
in this way, hopeless. 

The consequefaee was, that even the interest of the puhJie 
delit remained unpaid. Certificates of public debt lost their 
coedit, ^d many of the officers and soldiers of the late army, 
wiio w«;r« poor, were compelled to sell theee cesttficates at ex* 
cessive reduietions. 

While the frjends of the national govomment were making 
unavailing efforiB to fix upon a pertoanent revenue, which might 
enable it to piAsinrvc the natioiial ftiifh, other caoeea, beeidee tho 
loss of confidence in the confederation, concurred to h aet ea a 
rp,dieaj change in t|ie political system of the United States. 

Among tl^e^e causes, t}ie principal was the evil resulting from 
^e restrictions of Qreat Bntaiti. laid on the trade of the United 
J^tatas ^ith the West Indies ; tiie ports of those islands being 
shut dgoijiit 1^6 veesids of tbe United Blates, and emtnoiovs dir- 
ties imposed on. our most valuable exports. 

Had congress possessed the power, a retnedy might have been 
i^und. in passing similar acts ftffainst Great Britain ; but this 
power* had not been delegated \f the states to tlM eoaiMsa. 
That tlurteea mdependeat sovereignties, alwsjs jealous <» ono 
another, ni^ould sepsxately concur in any proper measures to com* 
pel Great Britain to rejax, was not to bd' expected. The impor- 
tance of an enlaigement of the powers of congress was thus ren* 
^eiTod still nwra devious. 

2>" Ouring the enfeebled and dborganizcd state of tlie 
gcilj^ral government, which followed the waj*, attempts 
were made, in some of the siates, to maintain their 
credit, and to satisfy their creditors. The attempt of 
Massachusetts to effect this/by means of>ar heavy tax, 
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produced an open insarreetkm among tte pe<^iIo. In 
some parts of the state, the peof^e convened in tonnyttt'^ 
ous assembHes, obstructed the sitting of courts; and, 
finally, took arms in opposition to the laws of the state* 
The prudent measures of Gov. Bowdoin and his coun- 
cil, seconded by an armed force, under Gen. lancois, in 
the winter of 1786, gradually subdued the spirit of oppo- 
sition, and restored the authority of' the laws. 

ThUi rmng of the people of MasMchmetU is usiielly etyled 
Sha^* vnaurteeiwn.y (torn one Daniel Shuys, a captain in the »▼• 
olntionajry army, who headed the tnsoft^enta. In Angnet, 178^ 
fifteen faundrea ininrffents aMembled at Northampton, took pps- 
aeatdon of the conrt-nouse, and prevented the Msaion of the 
court. Similar outrages eocnrred at Worcester, Concord, Tann- 
ton, and Springfield. In New Hampshire^ also, a body of mem 
arose in September, and surrounding the general assembly, sit- 
ting at Exeter, held them prisoners for several hours. 

In this state of civil commotion, a body of troops, to the num* 
ber of four thousand, was ordered out, by Massachusetts, to sup. 
port the judicial courts, and sapnress the insuneotion. This 
ibrce was put under the eommana of Gen. Lincoln, Another 
body of troops was collected by Gen. Shepherd, near Spring- 
fiela. After some skirmishing,' the insurgents were dimrsed ; 
several were taken priscmers and condemned, but were ultimate- 
ly pardoned. 

3. The period seemed to have arrived, when it was to 
be decided whether the general government was to be 
snpported or abandoned— -whether the glorious objects 
of the revduticHiary struggle should be realised or Um, 

In January, 1786, the legislature of Virginia adopted 
a resolution to appoint commissioners, who were to meet 
such othersus might be appoii^ed by the other etales, 
to take into consideration the subject of trade, <^l to 
provide for a uniform system of commercial relations, 
di&e. This resolution ultimately led to a proposition for 
a general convention to consider the state of the jUnion. 

But five states were n^resented in the convention pro* 
posed by Virginia, which met at Annapolis. In con* 
aider ation of the small number of states represented, 
the convention, without coming to any specinc resolu-* 
tion on the particular subjects referred to them» ad-- 
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jmlniei to meet ia Philade^Aia* the sacoeeding May. 
Previously to adjournment^ it recommended to the aere» 
ral states, to appoint delegates for that meetings and to 
gtre themiMdoer to rettH the federal iystem- 

'4. Agreeably to the above recommendation, the sev« 
oral states of the Union, (Excepting Rhode Island, ap» 
pointed commissioners, who convened at Philadelphia, 
and proceeded to the important business of their ap* 
pmntment. 

Of this body, consisting of fifty-five members, George 
Washington^ one of the delegates from Virginia, was 
unanimously elected president. The conl^entidn pro- 
ceeded with ciosed doors to discuss the interesting sub- 
jects submitted to their consideration. 

5. The first and most important question which pre- 
sented itself to this convention, was, whether the then 
present system should be amended, or anew one formed 
By the resolve of congress, as well as the instructions 
of some of the states, they were met ^'for the sole and 
express purpose of revising the articles of confederation." 
The defects of the old government were so radical and 
apparent, that it was determined by a majority to form 
an entire new one. 

6. On the great principles, which should form the 
basis of the constitution, not much difference of opinion 
prevailed. But, in reducing those principles to practical 
details, less harmony was to be expected. Such, indeed, 
was the difference of opinion, that, more than once, 
thercr was reason to fear, that the convention would rise 
without effecting ^e object for which it was formed. 

The convention having decided that the legislative branch of 
the government should consistof a honsci of representatives and a 
(tetkate, after a long debate it was agreed, that tiie right of each 
statQ to vote in the /unure should be in proportion to the whole 
aumber of its white, or other free citizens, and three fiilhs of all 
other persons. 

In me senntty the small states demanded an equal vote with 
till) large states. This the latter refused ; and on this point the 
edttvention came well nigh dis^lving. 
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' At this in^MetUng ftnd flotemii etm», Dr. Frankfin tom, end, 
addressing himself to the president, anioo^ other things, said 
** Sir, how has it happened, that while groping so long in tho 
dark^-divided in our opinions, and now ready to separate, With- 
out accomplishing the great objects of our meeting — ^that we have 
not hitherto oilce thought of humbly appljing to the Father of 
lAgkts to illuminate our understandings ? In the beginning of the 
contest with Britain, when we were sensible of danger, we had 
daily prayer in this room for divine protection. Qur prayers, sir, 
were heard ; and they were ffraciously answered. All of us who 
were engaged in the struggle, must naVe observed frequent in* 
stances of a superintending Providence in our favor. To that 
kind Providence we owe this happy opportunity of consulting, in 
peace, on the means of establishing our f\iture national felicity. 
And have we now forgotten that powerful friend ? or do we im- 
agine that we no longer need its assistance f I have lived, sir, a 
long time ; and the longer I live, the more convincing proof I 
see of this truth, that God governs the affairs of men. And if a 
sparjipw cannot fall to the ground without his notice ^ is it proba- 
ble that an empire can rise without his aid ? We have been as- 
sured, sir, in the sacred writings, that except the ' Lord build the 
house, thev labor in vain that build it.' 1 firmly believe this; 
and I al30 believe that, without his concurring aid, we shall suc- 
ceed in this political building no better than the builders of Ba- 
bel ; we shall be divided by our little partial local, interests ; our 
projects will be confounded, and we ourselves shall become a 
reproach and a by- word to future ages. And what is worse, 
mankind may hereafter, from this important instance, despair of 
establishing government by human wisdom, and leave it to 
chance, war or conquest. 

^^ I therefore beg leave to move, that henceforth prayers, im- 
ploring the assistance of Heaven, and its blessings on our delib- 
erations, be held in this assembly every morninff before we pro- 
ceed to business ; and that one or more of the clergy of this c:ty 
be requested to officiate in that service." 

This suggestion, it need scarcely be said, was favorably re 
ceived by the convention, and from that time the guidance of 
divine wisdom was daily sought. As might be expected, great- 
er harmony prevailed — the spirit of concession pervaded the con 
vention— a motion was made for the appointment of a commitfee 
to take into consideration both branches of the lecrislature. This 
motion prevailing, a committee was accordingly cnosen by ballot, 
consisting of one from each state; and the convention adjourned 
for three days. 

On the meeting of the convention, after tJiii adjournment, tb* 
above committee reported to the satisfaction of all, and the body 
proceeded to organize the legislative, and Other departmentsr <»f 
Uie government. 
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7. At length, on tlm 17th of September, 1T87, the 
convention, having adopted and signed the federal con- 
stitution, preisented it to congress, which body soon afler 
aenf it to the several states for their consideration. 

An {ibstract of this constitution, with its several subsequent 
amendments, follows : it is extracted from Mr. Webster's £le< 
meats of Useful Kilowledflfe. * 

Of the LtgisliOure, ^'The le^lative power of the puiteU 
SUtes is vested in a congress, consisting of two houses or branches, 
a senate, and a house of representatives. The members of 
the houee of rei^resentatives are chosen once.intwo years, by the 
persons wiko are qualified to vote for members of tlie most nu* 
merotts branches of the legislature, in each state. To be entitled 
to a seat in tills house, a {Srson must have attained to the i^e cl* 
twenty-five years, been a citizen of the United States for seven ' 
years, and be an inhabitant of the state in which he is chosen." 

Of die, Senate, *' The senate consists of two senators Irom each 
state, chosen by the legislature for six years. The senate is di- 
vided into three classes, Uie seats of one of which are vacated 
every second year. If a vacancy happens during the recess of 
the legislature, the executive of tiie. state makes a temporary ap- 
pointment of a senator, until the next meeting of the legislature. 
A senator must have atU^ined to tlie age of Uiirty years, been a 
citizen of the United States nine years, and be an inhabittint of 
the state for which he is chosen.* 

Of the Pmoers of the two Houses. " The house of representatives 
choose their own speaker and otlier officers, and have the e^clu- 
sivQ power of impeaching public officers, and originating bills 
for raising a revenue. The vice-president of the United States, 
ts president of the senate ; but the otiier officers are chosen by 
the senate. The senate tries all impeaclwients ; each house de- 
lermines the validity of the elections and qualifications of its own 
members, forms its own rules, and keeps a journal of its proceed- 
ings. The members are privileged from arrest, while attending 
OB the sessioni going to, or returning from the same, except for 
tTMSQB, (elony, or breach of the peace." 

CfAe Powers of Congress. *' The congress of tha United States 
fa&T6 power to iwM aiid enforce all laws, which are necessary 
for tfaa general wel&re«-Hw to lay aad collect taxes, imposts, and 
•xetMs; borrow money, regulate commerce, estaUish uniform 
tvXM of &«tiaraliiation,coin money, establish poet-roads ai)d post 
offices, promote the arts and sciences, institute tribunals inferior 
lo the m^nie oowt^ define and punish piracy, tleclare war, and' 
nake re|aiaals, raise and sanport armies, provide a pavy, regulate 
tho uUitta, aBd to jmake all laws necessary to carry these powers 
ut9 effect." 
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Of IttsirkH»ns. ** No bill of attainder, of ratrospectiTe law 
■hall be passed ; the writ of habeas corpus cannot be suspended, 
except in cases of rebellj|on or invasion ; no direct tax can be laid, 
except according to a census of the inhabitants ; no duty can be 
laid on exports ; no money can be drawn from the treasury, unlesa 
appropriated by law ; no title of nobility can be granted ^ nor can 
any public officer, without the^onsent of congress, accept of any 
pre^^nt or title from any f>retgn prince or state. The states are 
restrained from 'emitting bills of credit, from making any thm^ 
but ^old or silver a tender for debts, and from passing any law 
impairing private contracts." 
* OftheExeeiithe. " The executive power of the United Statef* 
is vested in a president, who holds his office for four years. To 
qnali^ a man for president, he must have been a citizen at tho 
adoption of the constitution, or must be a native of the United 
States ; he must have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and 
been fourteen ^ears a resident within the United States. The 
president and vice-president are choseii by electons, designated itt 
such a manner as tne legislature of each state shall direct. The 
number of electors in each state is equal to the whole number of 
senators and representatives." 

Of the Powers cf the President. " The president of the United 
States is commander-in-chief of the army and navy, and of the 
militia when in actual service. He grants reprieves and par*' 
d«ns; nominates, and, with ^e consent of the senate, appoints 
ambassadors, judges and other officers; and, with the advice and 
consent of the senate, forms treaties, provided two thirds of the 
senate agree. He fills vacancies in offices which happen during 
the recess of the senate. He convenes the, congress on extraor- 
dinary occasions, receives foreign ministers, gives information to 
congress of the state of public affairs, and, in geneml, takes care 
th:v^. the laws be faithfully executed." 

Of the Judiciary. " The judiciary of the United States consistaot 
one supreme court, and such inferior courts as the congress shali 
ordain. The judges are to hold their offictes during good be 
havior, and their salaries cannot be diminished during tneir con* 
tinuance in office. The judicial power of these courts extende 
to all cases in law and equity, arising und<^r the c<^8titiitian, or 
laws of the United Statea, and under treaties ; to cases of puUic 
ministers and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction ; to controversiea between the states, and in which 
the United States are a party; between citizens of dificKOest 
states ; between a state and a eitisen of anotbar state, and be- 
tween citizens of the same state, ekdmii^ under grants of differ- 
ent states ; and to canset betw^n one ofthe states or aa Ameri- 
^^^^S^* ^^ * forei^ state or citizen. " 

^ Right* and fmrnxmUim. *< In all criminal triafc, exeeptim- 
ment, the trial by jury is guarantied -to the ace 
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Treason is restricted to the simple acts of levying war against 
the United States, and adhering to their enenuies, giving theni 
aid and comfort ; and no person can be convicted, but oy two 
o^itnes^es to the same aet, or by confession in open court. A 
conviction of treason Is not followed by a corruption of blood, t*i 
didnherit the heirs of the criminal, nor by a forfeiture of estate, 
Except during the life of the olRsnder. The citizens of each 
state are entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several states. Congress may admit new. states into the 
Union ; and the national compact guaranties to each state a re* 
publican form of government, together with protection from for- 
eign invamou and domestic viofence." 

8. By a resolution of the conyentiou, it was recom- 
mended that assemblies sl^ould be called, in the differr 
ent states, to discuss the merits of the constitution, and 
either accept, or. reject it ;, and that, as soon as nine states 
should have ratified it, it should be carried into operation 
by congress. 

To decide the interesting question, respecting the 
adoption or rejection of the new constitution, the best 
talents of the several states were assembled in their re- 
spective conventions. The fate of the constitution could j 
for a time, be scarcely conjectured, so equally were the 
parties balanced. But, at length, the conventions of 
eleven states* assented to, and ratified the constitu^ 
tiim. 

0. From the moment it was settled tbat this new ar- 
rangement in their political system was to take place, 
the attention of all classes of people, as well anti-federnl<- 
isb as federalists, (for by these names the parties for 
and against the new constitution were called,) was di« 
reeted to G&a. Washington, as the first president of the 
United States. Acconiingiy, on the qleoing of the 
votes for president, at New York, March 8d, 1789, by 
delegates from eleven states, it was found that he was 
tmaninioasly elected to that office, and that John Adams 
Iras elected rice-president 

* North Carolina and Rhode Island refttsed their aswnt at thit time, but 
"BlWrwarda acceded to it j the former, Novenker, Tm; tiie lactor, Mar> 1?^ 
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NOTES. 

Id. Manners. The war of the reroIutioH, as was 
observed ia our notes on the last period, seriously afiect- 
ed the morals and manners of the people of the United 
States. The peace of 1783, however, tended, iu it 
litcasure, to restore things to their former state. Those 
sober habits, for which the countrj was previously dis- 
tinguished, began to return ; business assumed a more 
regular and equitable character ; the tumultuous passions 
roused by the war subsided ; and men of' wisdom and 
worth began to acquire theur proper influence. 

The change wrought in the manners of the people, 
during the revolution, began, in this period, to appear. 
National peculiarities wore away still more ; local preju- 
dices were further corrected, and a greater assimilatioit 
of the yet discordant materials, of which the population 
of the United States was composed, took place. 

11. Rkligion. Methodism was introduced into the 
United States, during this period, under the direction of 
John Wesley, in England. This denomination increased 
rapidly in the JMiddle States, and, in 1789, they amount* 
ed to about fifty thousand. 

Durincr this period, idso,the ii^iddUy^ which we have noticed, 
seems to lii.vfe loet ground. Public worship was more punctually 
attended Uion during the war, and the cause of religion begaii- 
t.gain to flourish. 

12. Trade and CoMMBRce. The commerce of the 
United States, during the war of the revolution, as al- 
ready stated, was nearly destroyed; bvit, on the return 
of peace, it ref ived« An excessive importation of goods 
immediately took place from England. In 1784, the 
imports, from England alone, amounted to eighteen mil* 
lions of dollars, and in 178&, to twelve millions — ^making, 
in those two years, thirty millions of dollars, while the 
exports of the United States, to England were only be- 
tween eight and nine millions. 
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On tb« arentge of six yean posterior to the war, the extent of 
this period, the imports from Great Britain into the United 
States were two millions oiie hundred and nineteen thousand 
^ etj^ht hundred and thirtynMven pounds storiin^; the exports 
nine hundred and ei|^Jit thousand six hundred and thurty-six 
pounds sterling; leaving an annual balance of five millions 
three hundred and twenty-nine thousand two hundred and 
eighty-four dollars, in favor -of Great Britain. 

The eommeKdal intercoune of the United States with other 
eountries was less extensive than with England, yet it was nol 
inconsiderable. From France and her dependencies, the United 
States imported, in 1787, to the amount of about two millions ifive 
hundred thousar^ d dollars, and exported to the same to the value 
of five milliohs of dollars. 

The trade of the United States with Chin^ eommeneed soon 
afler the close of .the revolutionary war. The first American 
vessel that went on a trading voyage to China, sailed fVom New 
York, on the 2Sd of February, 1784, and returned on the 11th of 
May, 17Q5. In 1739^ there were fifteen American vessels at Can- 
ton, beinjf a greater number than frofn any other nation, except 
Great Britain. 

During this period, also, the Americans commenced the long 
and hamrdous trading voyages to the North- West Coast of 
America. The first of the kind, undertaken from the United 
States, was frpm Boeton, in 1788, in a ship commanded by Capt. 
Kendrick. The trade afforded great profits at first, and since 
1788 has been carried on from the United States to a considera- 
ble, extent. 

The whale fishery, which, during the war, wm suspended, re- 
Tived on the return of peace. From 1787 to 1789, both inclusive, 
ninetv-one vessels were employed from the United States, with 
one thousand six hundred and eleven seamen. Nearly eight 
thonsand iMorrelsof spennaceti oil were annually taken, and about 
thirteen thousand barrels of whale oil. 

Small quantities of cotton were first exported from the United 
States about the year 1784. It was raised in Georgia* 

13. Agriculture. Agriculture revived at the close of 
the war; and, in a few years, the exports of produce 
raised in the United States were again considerable. 
Attention began to be paid to the culture of cotton, in 
the Southern States, about the year 1783, and it soon be- 
came a staple of that p«rt of the country. About the 
same time, agricultural societies began to be formed in 
the country. 
. 14. Arts and Manufactures. The excessive iih- 
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portati(fii of merchandize from Great Britain, dnringrthis 
period, — much of which was sold at low prices, — chetked. 
the progress of manuftciures in the United States, which 
had been extensively begun duriqg the war of the revo* 
lution. Iron works, however, for the construction of 
axes, ironing of carriages, and the making of machinery, 
d&e. d&c, were still kept up in all parts of the United 
States. Some coarse woollen and linen ck>ths, cabinet 
furniture, and the more bulky and simple utensils for 
domestic use, d&c. ^c, were manufactured in New 
England. 

15. Population. The population of the United States, 
at the close of this period, was nearly four millions. 

16. Education. Several colleges were established 
during this period— one in Maryland, at Annapolis, 
called St. John's college; a second, in 1785, at Abing- 
ton, in the same state, by the Methodists, called Cokes- 
bury college; a thurd, in the city of New York ; and a 
fourth, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1787 — the former, 
by the name of Columbia college, and the latter,' by that 
of Franklin college. The North Carolina university 
was incorporated in 1789. 

Tlie subject of education, during this period, seems 
to have attracted public attention throughout the United 
States, and permanent institutions, for the instruction 
of youth, were either planned or established, in every 
section of the country. 



REFLECTIONS. 

17. The history of the world furnishes no pamllel to the hieto* 
ry of tlie United States, during Uiia short period. At tJie couk- 
tnenceraent of it, they had but just emerged from a long and 
liittressingr war, which had nearly •xfaausted the eonntry, ai)d 
oiposed an aoonmolated debt upoli th« . nation. They were 
'inited by a eonf«dejration inadequate to the purposes of ffovem 
•lent ; they had just disbanded an army, which was unpaid and 
tisfied; and, more than all, they were untried in the art of 
T^rament. 
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In eirciunstanGes like the86,it woald not haT9 been fltrange 
li?^l the people fallen into disnensions f^id anarcliy, or had iome 
bold, ambitious spirit arisen, and fastened the yoke of mohardhy 
upon them. But a hai^er destiny awaited them. In thi#hour 
oi petil, the same Pro^ftnee, that hod goided them thns far, still 
watehed over them, apd, as victory Was granted them in the 
hour of battle, so wisdom wa« now vouchsafed in a day of 
peace. 'Fhose master spirits of the revolution, some of whom 
had recently retired from the camp te the enjoyment of civil lifis, 
were now called to devise the means of securing the indepen- 
dence which thejf had won. Perhaps they ejuiibited to the 
world a no less strikin|f spectacle as the imners of our ezcelleat 
eonstituticm, than as victors over the arms of Britain. ^ 
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UNITED 8TfTES. 
PERIOD vn. 

DISTINGUISHED BT WASHINGTON'S ADMINISTKATION,. 

Extending from the Inaugmratifm of President Wa$h^ 
ington, 1789, to the Inauguration of John Adams,, as 
President of the United States, 1797. 

iSfec. 1. On the 30th of April, 1789, Gen. Washin^on» 
in the presence of the first congress under the federal 
constitution, and before an immense concourse of spec- 
tators, was inducted into the office of president of the 
United States, by taking the oath prescribed by the con* 
stitution. 

The ceTemonies of the ini^ngaration bein^r cows)tided, Wash* 
ington entered the senate-chamber, and delivered his first speech^ 
In this, after expressing the reluctance witli which he obeyed the 
call of his countrymen, from repose and retirement, so ludently 
coveted, after a series of military toils, and the diffidence with 
which he entered upon an office so full of responsibility, he pro* 
ceeded thus : — 

'< It will "be peculiarly improper to omit, in this/r«< official aet, 
my fervent supplications to that Almighty Being, who rules over 
the universe, who presides in the councils of nations." 

Immediately after his inaugural address, he, with the raembArs 
of both houses, attended divine service at St Paul's chR|iel. 
Thus, in the commencement of his administration, did Wsdi- 
^i^gton, by every suitable means, acknowledge his sense of per- 
sonal dependence upon divine wisdom, to guide with disCiCtion 
the affairs «* nation cmdmitted to his oare ; thus did he set an 
!fT?i' worthy of imitstioa by dl who am elevated to places 
-^ authonty and responsibiUty.' 0.....^ Google ^ 
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2. Business of importance, in relation to the organ 
izatjon and support of the new government, now pressed 
upon the attention of the president and of congress. , A 
revenue was to be provided ; the departments of govern- 
inent were to be arranged and filled ; a judiciary was to 
be established, and its officers appointed ; and provision 
was to be made for the support of public credit. 

In respect to a revenue for the support of ffovemment, and th« 
di9chaxge of the debt contracted in toe revolutionary war^it was 
mgr&id that dutiea slioiild be; laid on merchandise imported into 
tSe cduntiy, and on the tonnage of vessels. Laws were passed, 
creati|ig a department of state, of the treasury, of war ; and Mr. 
Jefferson, JVIr. Hamilton, and Gen. Knox were apjwix^ted secre- 
taries. During this session, also, a national judiciary was con- 
aidtuted and organized, and several amendments to the constitu- 
tion were proposed, iKrhich were alUryrards ratified by the states. 

I9 the debate on establishing the executive departments, an 
important inquiry arose by whom these important officers could 
be removed. Aner a long discussion, it was decided that tba 
power should reside in the president alone. 

But notwithstandiag the (faestion wan settled in this manmn, 
there were strong objections to placing a power in the hands of 
an individual which might be greatly abused } since it was ap- 
parent that the president might, from whim, or caprice, or favor- 
itism, remove a meritorious officer, to the great injury of the 
public good. But to this it was well replied by Mr.^ Macuson ; — 
" The danger consists in tiiis ; the president can displace from 
office a man whose merits require that he sliould be continued in 
it. What will be the motives which the president can feel for 
such an abuse of his power, and the restraints to operate to pre- 
vent it ? In the first place, he will be impeachable by this hous^ 
before the Senate for such an act of maladministration ; for I con- 
tend, that the wanton removal of meritorious officers would sub- 
ject him to impeachment and removal from his own high trust." 

31 Before the adjournment of congress, deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the divine goodness, that body 
requested the president to recommend to the people a day 
of public thanksgiving and prayer, in which they should 
unitedly acknowledge, with grateful hearts,'t'he many am! 
m^Al favors of Almighty God, especiaHy in affording 
tbeni an opportunity peaceably to establish a comstitit- 
tioD of government f<w their eafety and happiness. 

4. On the 99th of September, the first session o» 
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eoog^ess closed. It was among their concluding acts. 
to direct the secretary of the treasury to prepare a plan 
for adequately providing for the support of the public 
credit, and to report the same at their next meeting. 

5. During the recess of congress, Washington made 
a tour into New England. Passing through Connecti* 
cut and Massachusetts, and into New Hampshire as far 
as Portsmouth, he returned by a different route to New 
York. 

With thii excursion, the president had mueh reason tft be 
|rratiiied. To observe the progress ofsociety, the hnptmrements 
in agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, and me temper, 
circumstances, and dispOf<itiona of the people-awhile it could 
not fail to please an intelU?ent and benevolent mind, wss, in 
all respects, wo^hy of the cnief magistrate of the nation. He 
was every where received with expressions of the purest affection, 
and could not fkil to rejoice in the virtue, religion, happraesu 
and prosperity of the people, at the head of whcwe government 
he was placed. 

6. The second session of the first congress commenced 
January 8th, 1790. In obedience to the resolution of 
the former congress, the secretary of the treasury, Mr. 
Hamilton, made his report on the subject of maintaining 
the public credit. 

In this report, he strongly recommended to congress, 
as the only mode, in his opinion, in which the public 
credit would be supported, — 

1. That provision be made for the full discharge of 
the foreign debt, according to the precise terms of the 
contract; 

2. That provision be made for the payment of tite 
domestic debt, in a similar manner ; 

3. That the debts of the several states, created for the 
purpose of carrying on the war, be assumed by the gen- 
eral government 

The pubUe debt of th« United States was estuMted hj the 
s^cretaiy, at this time, at more than fifty-four ndllioiw of dollars. 
Of this sum, the fbreign debt, principally due to France and the 
Hollanders, constituted eleven millions and a half of interest : 
and the domestic li<iuidated debt, ineloduig about tfaideon 
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imlUoni of arresn tif interest, mare tbMi Ibitj miUionii } tmd the 
onliiiajdated debt two milliont. The seeretaiy riKsommended the 
aanmiption of the debts of the leverel Btates, to be pud equally 
with thoee of tlie Unioii) as a measure of sound pohcj and sub 
stantial justice. These were estimated at twenty-five millions ot 
dollars. 

7. The proposal for making adequate provision for the 
foreign debt was met cordially and unanimously ; but, 
respecting the full discharge of the domestic debt, and 
the assumption of the state debts, much division pre* 
vailed in congress. After a spirited and protracted de- 
bate on these subjects, the recommendation of the secre- 
tary prevailed, and bills conformable thereto passed, 
by a small majority. 

The division of sentiment amon^ the members of conmss, in 

relation to the full, or only a partial payment of the domestie 

debt, arose from this. A considerable proportion of the orinnal 

holders of public securities had fbund it necessary to sell Uiem 

.at a reduced price — even as low jas two or three shillings on the 

pound. These securities had been purchased by speculators, witli 

the expectation of ultimately receiving tlie full amount. Under 

these circumstances, it was contended by some, that congress 

would perform their duty, should tliey pay to all holders of pub- 

^ tic securities only the reduced market pr:ce. Others adyocaied 

* B discrimination between the pesent holders of securities, and 

iiose to whom the debt was oneinally di^e, &«. &c. 

In his jeport, Mr. Hamilton abiy examined these several points, 
and strongly maintained the justice of paying to all holdeis of 
securities, without discrimination, tlie full value of what appeared 
on the face of tlieir certificates. This, he contended. Justice 
demanded, and for tliis the public fulth was pledged. 

By the opposers of tlie bill which related to the assumption 
of tne state oebts, tlie constitutional authority of the federal gov- 
ernment for this purpose was questioned, and the policy and jus 
tice of the measure controverted. 

^ To cancel the several debts which congress thus undertook to>^ 
di«r*harge, the proceed^ of public lands, lying in the western ter- 
ritory, were directed to be applied, tf^ther with the surnlas 
revenue, and a loan of two millions of dofiors, which tlie presiaent 
was authorized to borrow, at an interost of five per cenu 
This measure laid the foundation of public credit upon such 
' basis, that government paper soon rose from two sKillings and 
n^l^nce to twenty shillm^ on tlve pound, and, indeed, for a 
short time, was abore par. Individuals, wl^o had purchased cer- 
tificates of public debt low, realized immense fortunes. A gen- 
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eral apna^ w«i giwA to the affiura «f thd &atimi» A wfint «f 
enterpruiQ, of aprricalture, and commeroey imiveiially pravuled^ 
and the.£l>and&tion was thus laid f<a that unriyalled pnospentj^ 
which the United States, in subsequent years, enjoyed. 

8. During this session of congress, a bill was passed, 
fixing the seat of government for ten years at Philadel- 
phia, and, from and afler ' that time, permanently at 
Washington, on the Potomac. 

9. On the 4th of March, 1791, Vermont, by consent 
of congress, became one of the United States. 

The tract of country, winch is now known by the name of 
Vermont!, was settled at a much later period than any other of 
the eastern states. The governments of New York and Massa- 
chusetts made large grants of territory in the direction of Ver- 
mont; but it was not until 1724, that any actual possession wa^ 
taken of land within the present boundaries of the state. In 
thatyear, Fort Durance was built, by the officers of Massachusetts, 
on (Jonnecticut river. On the other side of the state, the French 
advanced up Lake Champlain, and, in 1731, ^uilt Crown Point, 
and began a settlement on the eastern shore of the lake. 

, Vei^mont being supposed to fall within the limits of New 
Hampshire, that government made large grants of land to settlers, 
even west of Connecticut river. New York, however, conceivea 
herself to have a better right to the territory, in consequence of 
the grant of Charles II. to his brother, the Duke of York. These 
states bein^ thus at issue, the case was submitted to the English 
crown, which decided in favor of New York, and confirmed iti 
jurisdiction as far as Connecticut river. In tills decision New. 
Hampshire acquiesced ; but, New York persisting in its claims to 
land east of the river, actions of ejectment were instituted in the^ 
courts at Albany, which resulted in favor of the New York title. 
The' settlers, however, determined to resist the oflicers of justice, 
and, under Ethan Allen, associated together to oppose the New 
York militia, which were called out to enforce the laws. 

On the commencement of the revolution, the people of Ver-. 

mont were placednu an embarrassing situation. They had taot 

^ven a form of government. The jurisdiction of New York be* 

ing disclaimed, and allegiance to the British crown refused, every 

.thing was effected by voluntary agreement, in January, 1777, a 
convention met, and proclaimed mat the district befbre known 
by the name of the New Hampshire Grants, y(9a of right a fiee 
ajd independent jurisdiction, and should be henceforth called 
JVeto CowMcHcut, alias Vermont. The convention proceeded to 
make known their proceedings to congress, and petitioned to be 
admitted into the confederacy. To Uin New Yofk objected, and, ' 
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ikf ft iimev prev^M. Other diifieiiltaef aroM witli New Hamp- 
shire and Maanchaaettfy each of whiph laid claim to land witluii 
f he ptesent iMitindaries of the state. At the peace of 1783, Ver- 
«Mmt found henelf a aovereiga and independent state de faeto^ 
oniled with no confederation, and therefore ttnembairaesed br 
.the debts that weighed down the other states. New York still 
cl*iimcd jurisdiction over the state, but was unable to enforce it ; 
and the state goveminent was administered as regularly as in 
tny^of the other states. After the formation of the federal con- 
stitution, Vermont again requested admission into the Union. 
The opposilion of New York was still strong, but, in 1789, was 
finally withdrawn, upon the amement of Vermont to pay her 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars. Thus terminated a contro- 
tersy* which had been carried on with animosity, and with in- 
jury to both parties, for twenty-six years. A convention was 
immediately called, by which it was resolved to join the federal 
Union. Upon application to congress^ their consent woil readily 
given, andf on the 4th of March, 1701, Vermont was added to the 
United States. 

10. At the time that congress assumed the state debts* 
during their second session, the secretary of the treasury 
bad recommended a tax on domestic spirits, to enable 
them to pay the interest. The discussou of the bill, 
having been postponed to the third session, was early in 
that session taken up. The tax, contemplated by the 
bill, was opposed with great vehemence, by a majority 
of southern and western members, on the ground 
that it was unnecessary and unequal, and would be par* 
ticularly 1>urden8ome upon those parts of the Union 
which could not, without very great expense, procure 
foreign ardent spirits. Instead of this tax, these mem- 
bers proposed an increased duty on imported articles 
generally, a particular duty on molasses, a direct tax, or 

a tax on salaries, &c. &c. After giving rise to an an- ^ 
gry and protracted debate, the bill passed by a majority 
'of thirty-five to twenty-one. 

11. The secretary next appeared with a recommen- 
datbn for a nationil bank: A bill^ conformed to his 
plan, l^eing sent down £rom the senate, was permitted 
to progress, umnolested, in the house of representatives, 
<o the third reading. Qa the $aal reading, an uaex- 
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pected oppositidn appeared against il> on the ground 
that banking systems were usele^; that the proposed 
bill was defectiFe ; but especially that congress was not 
vested, by the constitution, with the competent power to 
establish a national bank. 

These several objections were met^by the supporters 
of the bill, with much str^igth. of argument* AfUr a 
debate of great length, supported with the ardor excited 
by the importance of the subject, the bill was carried in 
the affirmative, by a majority of nineteen voices. 

A bill which had been agitated with so mttch warmth, in. the 
houid of representatives, the executive was now called upon to 
ezaminf with reference to its sanction or rejectioh. The presi- 
dent required th« opinions of the cabinet in writing. The secre- 
tary of state, Mr. Jefferson, and the attorney-general, Mr. Raa- 
dofph, considered the bill as decidedly unconstitutional. The 
secretary of the treasury, Mr. Hamilton, with equal decision, 
maintained the opposite c^^iou. A deliberate investigation of 
the subject satisfied the president, both of the constitutionality 
and utihty of the bill, upon which ^e gave it his signature. 

The capital stock of the bank was ten millions of dollars, two 
millions t6 be subscribed for the benefit of the United States, 
and the residue by individuals. One fourth of the sums rab> 
scribed by individuals was to be paid in gold and silver,^d three 
fourths in the public debt. By the act of incorporation, it was 
to be a bank of discount as well as deposit, and its bills, which 
were payable in gold and silver on demand, were made receivable 
in all paymentii to the United States. The bank was located at 
Philadelphia, with jpower, in the directors to establish offices of 
discount and deposit only wherever they should think fit, within 
the United States. 

The duration of the charter was limited to the fourUi of May, 
1811 ; and the faith of the United States was pled^d, that, dor* 
ing that period, no other bank should be estabushed under theit 
authority. One of the fundamental articles of the incorporation 
was, that no loan should be made to the United States, for mors 
than one hundred thousand dollars, or to any particular state, fur 
more tiian fiflv thousand, or to any foreign pnnce, or state, uji* 
less previously attthwised by s law of t^ United Stales. The 
books were opened for subscriptions in July* 1791, and a much 
lar|»r sum subscribed than was allowed by the charter ; and th# 
bade went into suceessftil operation.* 

Tha bill whioh had now {Mased, with ihow lelating to the 
• fiorfa. 
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fimfflc^s of the oountry, the Usumption of the state debts, the fund 
ing of the natioual debt, &<?., conuibuted greatly to the complete 
fMrgnAlzation of those distinct and visible parties, which, in theit 
Ifmg sad ardent oonflici for power, have since shaken the United 
^tes to their centre. 

12. Whfle matteirB of higl| imp(ntanoe were oce*i» 
pyin^ the attention, and party strife and conflidting 
interests were fitlling the, counsels of congress with agi- 
tation, an Indian war opeked on the north-western frontiiPi: 
of the states. Pacific arrangements had been sttempted 
by the president with the hostile tribes, without effect. 
On th& failure of these, an offensive expedition was 
planned against the tribes north-west of the Ohio 

' The commaiid <rf'the ti!oe|fs, eonstsiing of three hundiied regu 
kursyv and about one thoufiand two hundred Fennsylvania and 
Kentucky militia, was ffiven to Gen. Harmar, a veteran officer 
of the revolution. His Instructions required him, if possible, to 
bring the Indians to an engagement; but, in liny event, to de 
Jitroy thsur settlements on tl^ waters of tlie Scioto, a river falling 
inta the Ohio, and the Wabash, in the Indiana territory. In 
tills expedition, Harmar succeeded in destroying some villages, 
and a quantity of grain, belonging to tl^e Indians; but in an en- 
g^agement with them, near Chilicothc, he was routed with ^ou 
•iiwrable loss. 

Upon the failure o^ Gen. fJarmar, Major-General Arthur 9t. 
Clair was appointed to succeed him. Under the authority of an 
««;t of congress, the president caused a body of levies to be raised 
■€(a six months, for the Indian service. 

13. Having arranged the north-western expedition, 
fiirecting St. Clair to destroy the Indian villages on the 
Miami, and to drive the savages from the Ohio, the pres- 
ident commenced a tour through the Southern States sim- 
ilar to that which he made through the northern and 
eentral parts of the Union, in 1789. 

The same expressions of respect and affection awaited him, in 
every stage of his tour, which had been so zealously accorded to 
hiili in the north. Heie, also, he enjoyed the high Batisiaction of 
witnessing the most happy-effects, resulting from the administim 
tlon of that government over which he presided. 

14. In Decemberi intelligence was received by the 
pretident, that the army under Gen. St. Clair, in a bat 
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tie with the Indians, near the Mii^i, in 04»io, hed be^ 
totally defeated, on the 4th of the preceding month. 

The army cif St. Clair amounted to near one th^saad five^ 
hundred men. The Indian fbree coiiiisted of neariy the eamo 
aumber. Of tb» low of tbe Indians, ao OTtiiaaie cookl bo foined ; 
bat the loes of Uie Americana was aniwoaUy aeyere r thirty-eight 
eommiasioned offieen wer« killed in the field, and five hundred 
and ninety-three Aoh-eommissiotied offieers and privates were 
riain and missing. Between two and three hundiwd officers and 
privates were wounded, aiaay of whom afterwards died. This 
result of the expedition wt» as unexpected as unfortunate ; but 
no want either of libility, zeal, or intrepidity, was ascribed, by a 
committee of congress, sppointed to examine the causes of its 
failure, to the commander of the expedition. 

15. Upon the news of St. Clair's defeat, a bill was in- 
troduced into 6ongress for raising three additional regt" 
ments of infantry, and a squadron of cavalry, to serve 
for three years, if not sboner discharged. This bill, 
although nnafly carried, met with an opposition more 
warm and. pointed, from the opposers of the administra- 
tion, than any which had before been agitated in the 
house. 

By those who opposed the bill, it was urffed, that the war with 
Hie Indians was unjust; that^militia woulc answer as well, and 
even better, than regular troops, aad would be less expensive to 
intpport ; that adeefUate faads could not be provided ; and, mqtn 
than all, that this addition of one regiment to tbe> army after 
another, gave fe>irful intimatioA of monarcliical designs on th# 
part of those who administered the government. 

On tile other hand, the advocates of the bill contended, that 
the war was a war of self-defeaoe -y that, between the years 17H3 
and 1790, not less than one thousand five hundred inhabitants of 
Kentucky, or emigrants to that country, and probably doubl* 
that number, had been massacred by the Indians ; and that m* 
peated efforts had been made by the government to obtain a paae«> 
notwithstanding which, the butchenes of the savages still con^ 
tinned in their most appalling forms, 

16. On the 8th of May, 17991, congress adjourned to 
the first Monday in November. The asperity which, on 
more than one occasion, had discovered itself in the 
^course of debate, was a certain index of the growing 
%xa^ration of parties. With their- adjottrnment, thie 
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eonflktiag feeluigs of meiQbers in a measure subiided ; 
the opposition, however, to the administration, had be^ 
come fixed. It was carried into retirement,' was in- 
fused by members into their constituents, and a party 
was thus formed throughout the nation, hostile to the 
plans of government adopted by Washington, and his 
friends in the cabinet. 

17. On the 1st of June, 1792, Kentucky, by act of 
congress, was admitted into the Union as a state. 

The country now called Kentucky was well known to the 
Indian traders, many years before its settlement. By whom it 
was first explored is a matter of uncertainty, and has ^iven ris* 
to controversy. In 1752; a map wa3 published by Lewis Evatti, 
of the countrjr on the Ohio and Kentucky livers ; and it seem* 
that one; James , Macbride^ with others, visited thii& region in 1754. 
No further attempt was made to explore the country until 17G7, 
when John Finley, of North Carolina, travelled over the ground 
OB the Kentucky river, called by the Indians, '* the daw and 
bloody ground ." On returning to <^arolin&, Finley commuBicat- 
ed his discoveries to Col. Daniel Boone, who, in l7<39, with some 
others, undertook to explore the country. After a. long and fa- 
tiguing march, they discovered the beatttifUl valley of Kentucky. 
Col. Boone continued an inhabitant of this wilderness until 17ll, 
when he returned to his family for the purpoiie of removing themi 
and formingr a settlement in the new country. In 1773, baving 
made the necessary preparatipni, he set out again with five fkm- 
lite* and forty men, from Powell's Valley, and, after various im- 
pediments, reached the Keatu<^y river, ip March, 1775, where 
oft oommenced a settlement. 

In the years 1778, 1779, and 1780, a considerable number of 
persons emigrated to Kehtiicky ; vet, in thi^ latter ^ear, after an 
unusually severe winter, the inhabitants were so distressed, that 
they came to the determination of abandoning the country for- 
ever. They were fortunately diverted from this step by the 
arnval of emigrants. During the revoliltionary war, they suf- 
fered severely yom the Indians incited by the British govern- 
ment. In 1778, Gen. Clarke overcame the Indians, and laid 
waste their villages. From this time, the inhabitants began to 
feel more secure, and the settlements were extended. In 1779, 
the legislature of Virginia, within whose limits' this region lay, 
erected it into a county. In 1788, a supreme court, with an attor- 
ney-general, was established within the district. In the yeafs 
1783, 1784, and 1785, the district was laid out into counties, and 
a great part of the country surveyed and patented. In 1785, 
an attempt was made to form an independent state \ but, a major- 
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itf of the inblfcbltants Mv^ oT>poi»ed to th^v measure, it wb» dft 
layed until December, 1790. wnen it became a separato atate. 

In 17^2, 9» staled above, it w^a admitted into the tTnion. The 
growth of Kentucky has been rapid, and she has obtained a re 
spectable rank and influence among her sister states. 

13. During the recess of congress, preparations M'ere 
hastened by the president, for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war with the ladiaiis ; but such small inducements 
were presented to engage in the service, that a sufficient 
number of recruits could not be raised to authorize an 
expedition against them the present year. As the clam- 
or against the war, by the opposers of the administration, 
was still loud, the president deemed it advisable, while 
preparations for hostilities were advancing, to make 
another feffi^rt at negotiation with the unfriendly Indians. 
The charge of this business was committed to Col. Har- 
den and Maj, Freeman, two brave officers, and valuable 
men, who were murdered by the savages. 

19. On the opening of the next congress, in Novem- 
ber, a motibn was made to reduce the military establish- 
ment; but it did not prevaiL The debate ou this subject 
was peculi^irly earnest, and the danger of standing 
armies was powerfully urged. This motion, designed 
^as a reflection upon the executive, was followed by sev- 
eral resolutions, introduced by Mr. Giles, tending to 
criminate the secretary of the treasury, Mr. Hamilton, 
of misconduct, in relation to certain loans, negotiated 
under his direction. 

In three distinct reports, sent to the house, the secre- 
tary offered every required explanation, and ably defend- 
ed himself against the attacks of the opposition. Mr. 
Giles^ and some otliers, however, were not satisfied: 
thet resolutions were, therefore, offered, which, aft hough 
ejected, were designed to fix upon the secretary the 
eputation of an ambitious man, ahning at the acquisi- 
tion of dangerous power. 

During these discussions, vehement attacks were m?ide upon 
secretary, in the public prints. Hin<s alio were su.«rwe»ted 
Ust the president hlnwelf; and alihnufflr4ie was? n;! openly 
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«e«u«e4 of bein^ the bead of tbe fedevid piurtr, of favonag tbeir 
cauie, or d^signmgf to subvert the liberties or his eoniltry, yet it 
was apparent tJiat •sueh suspicions were eHtertained of him. 

On the 3d of March, 17W, a i^onsthutiona] period 
was put to the existence of this congreiss. The iiiembers 
^^parated with obvious symptoms of irritation ; and it 
tiras not to be doubted that their efforts woa]d be exert- 
ed to communicate to then- constituents the feeliogi 
which' agitated their bosoms. 

90. The time bad now arrived, 1703, when the elec- 
tors of the states were ngnm called tipon to choose a 
chief magistrate of the Union. Washington had deter- 
mined to withhold himself from being again elected to 
the presidency, and to retire from the cares of political 
life. Various considerations, however, prevented the 
declaration of his wishes, and he was again unanimously 
ni^cted to the chair of state. Mr. Adams was re-elected 
-vice-president. 

21. Throagh the tfnceasing endeavors of the presidetti 
to terminate the Indian war, a treaty had been negoti- 
ated with the Indians, on the Wabash ; and, through the 
intervention of the Six Nations, those of the Miamis had 
<M>nsented to a conference during the ensuing spring. 
Offensive operations were, therefore, suspended, although 
the recruiting service was industriously urg^d, and as- 
siduous attention was paid to the discipline and prepara- 
tion of the troops. 

22. The Indian war, thoucrh of real importance, was 
becoming an object of secondary consideration. The 
revolution in France was now progressing, and began so 
to affect our relation with that country, as to require an 
exertion of all the wisdom and firmness of the govern^ . 
ment. Early iii April, also, infbrmftticm was received 
of the declaration of war by France against England and 
Holland. 

This event excited the deepest interest in the United jStatefli 
A large majority of the peoi>le, grateful for the aid that France 
bad given us in onr revolution, and devoted to the cause of lib- 
erty, w»M united in fervent ivishes for thes^ceessof the Frei»r>- 
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T=*ERioD vm. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR ADAMs's ADMINISTRATION. 

Extending from the Inauguration of President Adams^ 
1797, to the Inauguration of TJwmas JeffersoUyOi 
President of the United States, 1801. 

Sec, 1. On the fourth of March, 1797, Mr. Adams, 
in the presence of the senate, of the officers of the 
general and state governments, and a numerous con- 
course of spectators, took the oath of office, as president 
of the United States. 

The condition of the country, at the close of Wash- 
ington's administration, and the commencement of Mi. 
Adams's, was gre'atly improved from that of 1789, the 
period at which the former entered upon his office. 

At home, a«oand c^dit had been established; an immense 
iQoating debt had been funded in a manner perfectly satisfactory 
to the creditors, and an ample revenue nad .been provided. 
Those difficulties, which a system of internal taxation, on its 
first introduction, is doomed to encounter, were completely re- 
moved ; and the authority of the government was firmly €»• 
tablished. 

Funds for the gradual pa3rment of the debt had been provided ; 
a considerable part of it had actually been discharged ; and that 
system which is now operating its entire extinction, had been 
matured and adopted. The agricultural and commercial wealth 
of the nation had increased beyond all former example. The 
mmieroiw tribes of Indians, on the west, had been taught, by 
arms and by justice, to respect the United States, and to continue 
in peace. ' 
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States, which had assisted in achieving the liberties of the 
country. 

23. As was anticipated, the republic of France re- 
called the minister of tne crown, and appointed a min- 
ister of its own, Mr. Genet, to succeed him. His mis- 
sion had for its object the enlisting of America in the 
cause of France, against Great Britain. Flattered by 
the manner in which he was received by the people, as 
well as by their professions of attachment to his country, 
Mr. Genet early anticipated the accomplishment of his 
object. Presuming too much upon this attachment, he 
was led into a series of acts infringing the neutrality 
proclaimed by the president. He also attempted to 
rouse the people against the government, bec^se it did 
not second all his views. At length, on the advice of 
his cabinet, the president solicited of the French re- 
public the recall of Mr. Genet, and the appointment of 
some one to Succeed him. Monsieur Fauchet was ap- 
pointed, and was instructed to assure the American gov- 
ernment, that France totally disapproved of the conduct 
of his predecessor. 

Mr. Genet, on his arrival in the country, landed at Charleston, 
^. C. He was received by the governor of that state, and bv the 
citizens, with a flow of enthusiastic feeling, equalled only by 
that which had been evinced to\^ar4s his nation at the conquest 
of Yorktown. 

Soon after landing at Charleston, he began to authorize the fit 
ting and arming of vessels in that port, enlisting men, and ^iv 
inff commissions to cruise and commit hostilities against nations 
with which the United States were at peace. Vessels captured 
l^v these cruisers were brought into port, and the consiils ,of 
Fiance, under the authority of Genet, not yet recognized as a 
minister by the American government, assumed the power^ of 
holding courts of admiralty pn them, of trying and condemmng 
them, and of authorizing their sale. ^ 

Oh the meeting of congress, December, 1793, the proclamation 
of neutrality was approved by them, as well as the conduct of the 
government towards Mr. Genet. 

Finding on most questions, arising between the French minis- 
ter and ^e government of the United States, a wide and an in- 
creaeing difference of views, and perceiving no beneficial eff*'-^- 
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ihfluence, and regardless of national honor, character 
and interest." 

Notwithstanding thil language, the president stili 
retained a desire for peace. Upon his recommendation, 
three envoys extraordinary, C. G. Pinckney, Elbridge 
Gerry, and John Marshall, were appointed to the French 
republic, to carry into effect the pacific dispo^tions of 
the United States. 

3. For a cmisideraUe time, no certain intdligence 
reached the country respecting the negotiations at Paris. 
At length, in the winter of 1798, letters were received 
from the American envoys, indicating an unfavorable 
state of things ; and in the spring, despatches arrived, 
which announced the total failure of the mission. 

Before the French ffovemment would acknowledge the envoys, 
money f by way of trSute, was demanded in explicit tenns of the 
United States This being refheed, an atteijtipt was next made to 
excite the fears of liie American ministers for their country and 
themselves. The immense power of France was painted in 
glowing colors, the humiliation of the house of Austria was stated, 
and the eonaubst of Britain was confidentlv anticipated. In the 
friendship or France alone, they were told, could America look 
for safety. 

During these transdctions, occasioa was repeatodlj taken is 
insult the American government; open war was continued to be 
urged bv the cruisers of France on American conmieroe ; and the 
flag of the United States was a sufficient justification for the cap- 
ture and oondenmation of any vessel over ¥^ch it waved. 

4. Perceiving further negotiations to be in vain, con- 
gress now proceeded to the adoption of vigorous meas- 
ures for retaliating injuries, which had been, sustained, 
and for repelling still greater injuries, which were threat- 
ened. Amongst th^se measures was the augmentation 
pf theregular army. 

'A regiment of artillerists and en^eers was' added to the per- 
manent establishment, and the president was authorized to raise 
twelve additional regiments ^infantij, and one rogiment of cav- 
alry. He was also authorized to appoint oBicers fi>r a provisional 
army, and to receive and organize volunteer corps. 

By the unanimous consent of the senate, <3fen. Wash- 
^ngton was appointed lieutenant-general and command- 
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eF-in*<^l)ief t>f all the annies raised, or to be raised, in the 
United States. 

5. While preparations were thu9 making for war, in- 
direct pacific overtures were communicated by the 
French government to the president, and a willingness 
expressed to accommodate existing differences on reason- 
able terms. 

Solicitous to restore that harmony and good under- 
standing, which had formerly existed between the two 
countries, the president listened to these overtures, and 
appointed three envoys — ^Oliver Ellsworth, chief justice 
of the United States; Patrick Henry,* then late govern- 
or of Virginia ; and William Vans Murray, minister at 
the Hague — ^to discuss and settle, by treaty, all contro- 
versies between the United States and France. 

On the arrival of these envoys at Paris, they (bund the 
government in the hands of Bonaparte, who had not 
been concerned in the transactions which had disturbed 
the peace of the two countries. Negotiations were com- 
menced, which termi^ated in a treaty of peace, Septem- 
ber 30th, 1800 ; soon after which the provisional army 
in Amerita was, by order of congress, disbanded. 

6. On the 14th of December, 1799, Gen. Washington 
expired, at his seat at Mount Vernon, in Virginia, leav- 
ing a nation to mourn his loss, and to embalm his mem* 
ory with their tears. 

Believing, at the commenc^meivt of his complaint, that its con- 

chision would be mortal, he economized his time in arranffin^, 

with the utmost serenity, those few concerns which requirea his 

-attention. To his phjrsician, he expressed his conviction that he 

wjs dying ; " but," said he, " / ain not afraid to die.'' 

On the arrival of the news of his death at Philadelphia, Mon- 
day, congress immediately adjourned. On the day succeeding, 
resoloticins were adopted expressive of the gpef of the members, 
and a committee ivas appointed to devise a mode by which the 
national feelings should be expreqped. 

, This committee, in their report, recommendisd that a marble 
monument be greeted by the United States, at the city of Wash- 

* Before the time of embarkatloii, Mr. Henry died, and Gov. Davie of 
- Nofth CfMOliaa was ^>pointed in his room. 
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ington, te commemoiato th« great events of Washin^ton'B mill 
tary and political life ; that a funeral oration be delivered by a 
member of congress ; that the Dissident be requested to write i^ 
letter of condo&hce to Mrs. Washington ; and that it be recom- 
mended to the citizens of the United States, to wear crape on the 
left arm for thirty days. 

These resolutions parsed both houses unanimously. Tlie whole 
nation appeared in mourning. The funeral procession at the ci^ 
of Philaoelphia was grand and solemn, and the eloquent oration, 
delivered on the occasion by Gen. Henry Lee, was heard with 
^NTofound attention, and with deep interest. 

Throughout the United States, similar marks of affliction were 
exhibited. Funeral orations were delivered, and the best talents 
devoted to an expression of grief, at the loss of ** the man, first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his feUow citi* 
yens." 

7. In 1600, agreeably to a resolution passed in con* 
gress in 1790, {Per, VII. 8ec. 8.) the seat of government 
was transferred from Philadelphia to the city of Wash* 
ington, in the district of Columbia. 

The District cf Colurnlna is a territory of ten miles square. It 
ik about tiiree hundred miles from the sea, at the head of tide 
Water on the Potomac, which mns through it diagonally, &«ar 
the centre. It was ceded, in 1790, to the United States, by Mary- 
land and Virginia, and it is under the immediate government of 
congress. 

a On the 4th of March, 1801, Mr. Adams's term of 
office as president would expire. Before the arrival of. 
the time for a new election, it had been pretty certainly 
predicted^ that he could not be re-elected. His admin- 
istration, through the whole course of it, had been the 
subject of much popular clamor, especially by the demo- 
cratic party.' But the measures, which most excited the 
opposition of that party, and which were most success- 
fully employed to destroy the popularity of Mr. Adams's 
Administration, and to place the government in other 
hands, were several laws passed during his presidency, 
among which werejhe "Alien" and " Sedition" laws. 

By the " alien law,* the president was authorized to order any 
alien, whom *' he should Judge dangerous to the peace and rafety 
of the United States, &c., to depart <out of the territory, witiuQ 
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amh time " as he should Judge ^per, upon, penalhr of bein|f * 
<' imprisoned for a term not exceedin]^ three yearn," &c. 

The design of the " sedition late/*^ so- called, was to punish the 
abuse of speech, and of the press. It imposed a heavy pecuniary 
fine-, and unprisonment for a term of years, upon such as should 
combine or conspire together to oppose any measure of govern- 
ment ; v'pon such as should write^.print, u{ter, publish, &o., ** any 
false, scandalous, and malicious writing against the government 
of the United States, or either house of the congress of the Vior 
ted Suites, or the president," &c. 

These acts, together with others for raising a standing army, 
and imposing a direct tax and internal duties,, with other causes, 
80 increased the o^)positiuu to Mr; Adams*s administration, as to 
prevent his re-ekction, and greatly to weaken the strength of that 
party to whom he owed his elevation to the presidency. 

9. The strife of parties, during the term of election- 
eering, was spirited. On canvassing the votes of the 
electors for pri^sident, it was found that Mr. JefTer^n 
and Mr. Burr had each seventy4hree votes, Mr. Adams 
«ixty-five, and C. C. Pinckney sixty-four. As the con- 
stitution provided thi^ the person having the greatest 
number of votes should be president, aAd Mr. Jefferson, 
and Mr. Burr having an equal number, it became the 
duty of the house of representatives, voting by states, to 
decide between these two gentlemen. 

The ballot was taken for several days in succession) 
February, 1801, before a choice was made. The feder* 
al party generally supported Mr. Burx ; the democratic 
pmrty Mr. Jefferson. At length, after much political heal 
and party animosity, the choice fell upon the latter, who 
was declared to be elected president of the United States 
for four years, eommencing March 4th, ]801. Mr. Burr 
was elected vice-presidient. 

As this was the first time that the election (^ president had 
eome before congress, since the adoption of the constitution, a 
deep interest was taken in the subject. This interest was heig^ht- 
ened by the excited state of partieB,^into which congress itself, 
and the people of the United States, were divided. The mode 
of i^Kseeding to the election of p|>esident,;iherefQre, was settled 
in doe form and sdltmnity. Among other ruliis, it was settled, 
thai, after ^e b^loting nad cOmmenofA,4he'iK>use should not 
•djoum, vntil a ishoieo was made; that the doors of tho houM 
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shodM be eloseid.dtiriiig fhd balloting, except against the ofHceni 
of the house ; that, in ballotinr, the representatiyes of the respec 
tive states should be so seated, that the delej^tion of each state 
should be together. The representatives bi each state were to 
ballot amoBff themselres : duplicates of these ballots were to be 
made, and placed in two ballot boxes. When all the states had 
thus Toted, the ballot boxes were td be carried by the sergeant 
at^arms to two separate tables. The ballots were tlien to be 
counted by tellers, eight in nuinber, at each table. When count- 
ed, the reports were to be announced ftom each table : if these 
reports a^eed, they were to be accepted, as the true yotes of the 
states ; if they differed, a new balloting was to be made. 

On Wednesday, the 11th of February, the votes from the sev 
eral electoral colleges were counted in the senate chamber, in 
presence of both houses; and the result was declared by the 
president to be, no choice— Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr having 
each an equal number of votes. 

The question therefore devolving upon the house of representa- 
tives, that body returned to their chamber, w^ere seats had been 
previously prepared for the members of the senate* A call of the 
members of the house, arranged according to states, was then 
mode ; upon which it appeared that every member was present, 
except Gcrt. Sumpter, wno was unwell, arid unable to attend. 
Mr. Nicholson, of Maryland, was also unwell, but attended, and 
had a bed prepared for him ii^ one of the committee rooms, to 
which place the ballot-box was carried to lum, by the" tellers, on 
the part of the state. 

The first ballot was eight states for Mr. .Jefferson, six for Mr. 
Burr, and two divided ; which result continued to be the same 
after balloting thirty-five times. The thirty-sixth, ballot deter- 
mined the question. 

This important decision took place at twelve o'clock on the 
17th of February, when there appeared for Mr. Jefferson ten 
states; for Mr. Burr four states; and thfe remainiiu^ two wmre 
blank ballots. The states which voted for Mr. Jefferson were, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Tennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and Vermont. The 
states for Mr. Burr were, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. > The blank states were Delaware 
and -South Carolina. 



NOTES- 

10. Manners. The manneris of the pedple of the 
United States- uadwrwcat no marked chanfe dttrinf th» 
period. 
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11. ReLTotoN. Aithougli' infideltfy does not seem t<> 
have made much progress in the United States, during 
this period, it was evident that it had taken deep root in 
many minds. 

Infidels, however, were less confident, and less ready to avow 
their sentiments. They stood abashed before the world, at tile 
fearful and blood-chilhnghorrors which their principles had 
poured out upon France. Their doctrines wer^, at the same time, 
powerfully refuted by the ablest men both in England and Ameri*^ 
ca. At length, tliey ceased to make proselytes, spoke ^favorably 
of the Christian religion, generally admitted that it was absolute 
ly necessary to good government; and error, with regard to re 
ligion, assumed a new form. 

Towards the close of this period, a revival of religion com* 
menced in New England, and seems to have been the beginning 
of that series of revivals which have since overspread the United 
States. Some sects, which had before regarded " revivals of re- 
li^on '* witli suspicidn or aversion, became convinced of their 
utility, and began to promote them. 

12. Trade and Commerce. Trade and commerce 
were still prosperous, and the remarks made in respect 
to them, under Period VII., apply to them during this 
period.. 

The exports, in 1801, were ninety-three millions twenty thou- 
Band five hundred and seventy-three dollars ; the imports, one 
hundred and eleven millions, three hundred and sixty-three thou- 
sand five hundred and eleven dollars. 

13. AcliicuLTiaRE. Agriculture still continued tq 
flourish. 

14. Arts AND Manufactures. The general remarks 
on the preceding period, relative to this subject, apply, 
without material alteration, to this period. 

15. Population. The number of inhabitants, at the 
close of this period, was not far from fiv^e millions five 
hundred thousand., 

16. Education. We have nothing particular to ob- 
serve in relation to education. Public and private 
schools, however, were multiplied, as the people in- 
creased, and as new settlements were made. 

In 1798, a college wai founded at Lexington, KentuckViCv^' 
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the TnAfTlvanUTJiiiTeiutv. Middlelraiy CoOe^, in Vemldhkt) 
was fouBoed in 1800. At tne conunencement oftlie 18th cento- 
nr, there was, in New England, but one college completely 
founded, but now there were nz ; in the colonies south d Con- 
necticut, there was only one, but now there were fifteen or six 
teen. 
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UNITED STATES- 



PERIOD IX. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR JEf rERSON's ADMINISTRATION. 

Exiendingfrom ihe Inauguration of President Jefferson, 
18GI, to the Inauguration of James Madison, as Presi* 
deni of the United States, 180Q. 

See, 1. On the 4th of March, 1801, Mr. JefTerson^ 
agreeably to the constitution, was regularly inducted into 
the office of president of the United States. 

2. The commencement of Mr. Jefferson's administra- 
tion was marked by the removal of a great portion of 
those who held responsible and lucrative offices, on the 
ground, that they were too exclusively the friends of the 
party opposed to that, whic];i had elevated him to office. 

3. Congress met on the 8th of December. In his 
speech at the opening of the session, the president re* 
commended the abc^ition of the internal taxes ; the re- 
peal of the act pa«sed towards the close of Mr. Adams's 
administration, reorganising the United States courts, 
and erecting sixteen new judges ; and an enlargement 
of the rights of naturalization. The debates on these 
several topics, in both houses of congress, were extend- 
ed to great length, and displayed much eloquence, argu- 
ment, and warmth. The Tecommendation of the presi- 
dent, notwithstanding the <^po6ition, prevailed, and billa 
in accordance therewith were passed. 
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The internal tazets, from the time of their establishment, bad 
been extremely unpopular with the party which had eleirated 
Mr. Jefferson to the presidency. It was a favorite measure, 
therefore, of his, to procure their abolition. 

The national judicial establishment orig^aUy conristed of o 
supreme court, with Ax judges, who twice a year made a (our of 
the United States in three circuits. Under this arrangement, 
great inconveniences were experienced by the court, the bar, 
and the suitors. The new arrangement in the judicial system, 
and the increase of judges at the close of Mr. Adams's term, had 
excited, in a large portion of the citizens, the hope of a more 
prompt and impartiid administration q^ justice. To that portion 
of the community, the repealing act was a painful disappoint 
ment. 

4. In 1802, Ohio was admitted, by act of eongress. 
as an independent state, into the Union. 

The state of Ohio derived its name from the river Ohio, which 
sweeps the south-eastern border of the state. 

Until 1787, it was inhabited only by Indians, &few Moravians, 
and trespassers on lands belonging to the jpublic. By virtue of 
her charter, the territory was claimed by Virginia, and held by 
her. although the orig^inal charter of Cpnnecticut, extending west 
t&tlie Pacinc ocean, included a great part of it. 

In 1781, the legislature of Virginia ceded to the United States 
mil her rights t^ the territory north-west of the river Ohio, ex- 
cepting some few military tracts. In 1788, the first setdement 
was begun at Marietta, under Gen. Rufus Putnanv, from New 
England. It had been, the year before, erected info one district, 
including the present territories of Michigan, Illinois, and In- 
diana. 

Until 1795, the settlement of Ohio was retarded by constant 
wars with the Indians. But at that time, a general peace with 
the difi^rent tribes being effected, by Gen. '^^yne, under Wash- 
ington, die population of the territory rapidly increased by emi- 
grations from Europe, and still more from New England. 

5. In July, 1604, occurred the death of Gen. Alexan- 
der Hamilton, who fell in a duel fought with Aaron Burr, 
vice-president of the United States. 

Col. Burr had addressed a letter to Gen. Hamilton^ in which 
he demanded a denial or acltnowledgment, on t}.<i part- c^ the 
latter, of certain ofieAsive expresnons, cpntained in a publie pa- 

g*'* ^J™*^^*** declining to give either, was challenged by 
urr. Although averse, from principle, to this mode of settling 
personal controversies, in an evil moment, Hamilton, actuated 
. by a false sense of honor, accepted the challenge, and, on meet 
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Jng his enemy, fell by means of his first fire. Among his paraonal 
and political friends, his death caused a deep sensation. The 
peopk of New York city, in which he resided, paid him extra* 
oi'-dinary honors. Few men have shone with greater brilliancy 
in our country ; few have been ffif^ed with a moie powerful elo- 
i|uenoe, or have been more JusUy respected for thejir talents or 
attainments. 

6. Mr. Jefferson's first term of office ending this year, 
a hew election too^ place, at which he was re-chosen 
president, and on the 4th of March again took the oath 
of office. George Clinton, of New York^ was elected 
ricc'-presidcnt. 

7. During the year which commenced the second of 
Mr. Jefferson's presidency, a war, which had been con- 
ttfiued for several years between the United States and 
Tripoli, was concluded, and a treaty of peace negotiated 
by Col. Lear, between the two countries, by which the 
Tripolitan and American prisoners were exchanged, 
and the sum of sixty thousand dollars given, to the 
pacha. 

The history of this war deserves a place in these pages. The 
commerce of the United States had been long annoyed by the 
Tripolitan cruisers — many merchantman had been taken, and 
their crews imprisoned and cruelly treate4. 
. As early as I80i3, a squadron under Qom. Preble had been sent 
to the 3Iediterranean, to protect the American commerce, and to 
bring the corsairs to submission. During the same year, Capt. 
Bainoridge, in the Philadelphia, Joined Com. Preble, aii4> in 
chasing a cruiser into the harbor of Tripoli, grounded bis vessel) 
and he and his crew were taken prisoners. 

Shortly after the surrender of the Philadelphia, the Tripolitans 
got her afloat, and warped her into the outward harbor. In this 
situation, Lieutenant, aiterwards Commodore Decatur, conceived 
the bold plan of attempting to set her on fire.' He had the day 
before captured a smal] xebec, laden with fruit and oil, which 
was bound to Tripoli ; and having on board the Enterprise, which 
he commanded, an old pilot, who understood the TnpoUtan lan- 
gna^) he suggested his plan to Commodore Preble, who ap- 
proved of it. He would accept of onlv twenty men, although a 
much £^ater number volunteered, and but one officer, Mr. Mor- 
ris, a midshipman. With these men, concealed in the bottom ot 
the xebec, on the approach of night, he sailed for the Philadel- 
phia) taking with hini ih^ old pilot. On approaching the fhgate. 
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the xebec wu hailed, when the pilot answeredi that he had loiC 
lUia cable and anchor, and heegea preinission to make fiut to the 
filiate until the morning. TboB the crew refbsed, but aaid he 
might make ftet to their stem hawaeri mitil they sent a boat to 
the admiral fbr leave. 

As the boat put off fbr the flhor^, Lieut. Decatur, with his brave 
companions, leaped on board the frigate, ajid in.afewmimiletf 
swept the deck of pyeufj Tripolitan. Of fiffy, not one reaciied 
the shore. The ftigate was now set on fire, and while the flamee 
rose, to 6|>read consterliatioii amohe the Tripolitaas, they servedt 
to lighten the heroic Decatur and hie band back in safety to the 
American squadron. 0£ the party, not one was killed^ and but 
one wounded. This was a seaman who tiiaved the life of hie 
commander. In the first desperate struggle on board the Phila- 
delphia, Decatur was disarmed, and fell. A sabre was abready. 
lifted to strike ^e fatal blow, when this seaman, observing tCe 

E»rilous situation of his ofilcer, reached forward and received the 
ow of the sabre on his arm. 

In consequence of the burning of the Philadelphia, the mAr* 
in^i of Commodore' Bainbridge and his crew, as well as those of 
other Aakericam in captivity at TripoH, were greatly increased* 
The accounts of their sufferings, tnmsmitted to the United Stales^. 
excited tile sympathy of all classes, and a general cry for ezer«. 
tions to effect theix deliverance was heard firom alt parts of the^ 
Union. 

It happened, that some time before this, the then reigning 
bashaw of Tripoli, Jussuf, third son of the late bashaw, hadmur- 
dered fais fiither and eldest brother, and proposed to murder the 
second, in order to possess himself of the throne. But the latter, 
Hamet Caramelli, made his escape, and Jussuf, without fiurther 
opposition, usurped the government. 

Hamet tdok refuge in Egypt, where he was kin41y treated by 
the beys. Here be was, on the arrival of an accredited agent of 
the United States, Gen. Baton, who revived his almost expiring 
hopes of regai^^ing his rightful kingdom. 

Gen. Eaton had been consul for the United States up, the 
Mediterranean, and was returning home when he heard of the 
situation of Hamet. Conceiving a plan of liberating the Ameri- 
cans in captivity at Tripoli, by means of the assistance of Hamet, 
and^ at the same time, of restoring this exile to his throne, he 
advised with Hamet, who readily listened to the project, and 
gave his co-operation. \ 

A convention was accordingly entered into between Gen. 
Eaton, on the part of the United States, and Hamet, by which 
the latter stipulated touch in favor of the Americans, tad was 
pronused to ^ restored to his throne. 

Wiih a small force, comdsting of seamen fibm the American 
squadron, the Mowen of Hamet> and son^eigypliaii troops* 
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^n. EatpB and Hamet, with inendible toil and 8ufFeriAg,|»«68ed 
the defsert of- fiarca, and took pofuseasioa c^Peme, the capital of ^ 
a large province belonging to the kingdom of Tripoli. The 
fbrces of Eaton were now so much increaaed^ and the caipe of, 
Hamet had become 00 popular, that the prospect was flatteriagol 
hie being able to reduce the citj of Tripoli,, and of effeoting tli« 
liberation of the captives without ransom. 

The success of Eaton struck the usurper Juasuf with terror. 
Trembling for his fate in this juncture, he' proposed to Mr. Lear, 
the consiu-general of Americai then in tne Mediterranean! to 
enter' into negotiation. Mr. Lear, who was authorised to enter 
t&to negotiation, accepted the proposal, although he knew of the 
success of Eaton and Hamet, and a treaty ensued^ Eaton and 
Hamet were consecniently arrested in the prosecution of their 
purpose, and the unrortunate exile ^ed of nis promised restora- 
tion to the throne. 

In 180S, Haknet visited the United States, with this expectation 
of obtaining some, remuneration for hia services from America, 
and for her failui^ in fulfilling her stipulations to him by Geo. 
Eaton. - A proposition to this effect was brought before oongressy 
bat, after much discussion, was rejected. 

8. During this, year, 1805^ HicfiioAN became a dis- 
tinct tenritorial governmeBt of the United States. 

. The Miohiffan territory, ,when first discovered by the whites, 
was inhabitea by Xhe'Hutonif a tribe of Indians, manjfr of w^m * 
were contorted to Christianity by the Jesuit missionanes in 1648. 
About the reox 1670, the Huronp were defeated and dispersed 
by the Six Nations, about which time, the French took posses- 
sion of the territory,' and built a fort at Detroit, and another at 
Miohillimackinac, Littie, however, was done by the French 
to settle the country. 

At the peace of 1763, the territory was ceded by the French 
to Great Britain, and bv the^ latter to tiie United States in 1783. 
Until 1787, it remainea in -the same state of nature, without a 
government or any considerable settiements^ but at this time, 
the several states which had claims upon it, ceded them to the 
United States, and a territorial government was instituted over 
aH the territory north-west of the Ohio. 

This territory remained under one ffovemment until 1800,' 
when the present state of Ohio was detached, and made a distinct 
government. This was f(^lpwed, in 1801, by a farther separation 
of Indiana and Illinois : and, in 1805, Michigan was also de- 
tached, and wa» erected into a distinct territorial govemmanL 
Gen. Hull. was appointed by Mr. Jefferson ih«( first governor. 

9. In the autumn of 1806, a project was. detected, 
the bcMid of which wa« Ckd, Burri fox revohitioiiiz 
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the t^srritory west of the Alleganies, ahd of establiilhinjt 
an independent empire th^te, of which New Orleans 
was to l^ the capital, and himself the chief. Towards 
the accomplishment of this scheme, which, it afterwards 
appealed, had been some time in contemplation, the 
skilful cunning and iiitrigiie of Col, Burr were durected 
Happily, however, government, being apprized of his 
designs, arrested him, while as yet he had few adherents, 
and before his standard was raised. He was brought to 
trial at Richmond, on a charge of treason committed 
within the district of Virginia ; but, no overt act being 
proved against him in that state, he! was released. 

\ In addition to this project, Gol. Burr had fonned anotheri which, 
in case c£ failure in tfae^ first, might be carried on independently 
of it : — ^thia was an attack on Mexico, and the establianment of 
an empire there. A third object was provided, merely osiennble, 
to wit, the settlement of the pretended purchase of a tract of 
country on the Washita, claimed by a Baron Bastrop. This was 
to serve as a pretext for all hitf preparations, an allurement for 
such followers 4s really wished to acquire settlements in that 
country, and a cover under which to retr^t, in the event of a 
final discomfiture of both branches of his real designs. 

He found at once that the attachment of the western country 
to the present Union was not to be shaken ; that its dissolution 
could not bi effected with the consent of the inhabitants ; and 
that his resources were inadequate > as yet, to efi^ct it by force. 
He determined, therefore, to seize New Orleans, plunder the 
bank there, possess himself of the military and naval stores, and 
proceed on his expedition to Mexico. 

He collected, therefore, from all quarters, where himself or his 
affents possessed influence, all the- ardent, restless, desperate, 
disaffected persons, who were for an enterprise analogous to their 
characters. He also siciduced good, well-meaning citizens* some 
by assurances thfit he possessed the confidence of the govern- 
ment, and was acting under its secret patronage ; and omers by 
^offers of land in Bastrop's claim in the Washita. 

.10. 1806. To understand the subsequent political 
history of the United States, and those measures of gov- 
ernment, which were taken in relation to foreign powers, 
it is necessary to glance af the state of the European 
nations, at this period— particularly that of England and 
France. These two countries were now, at war witfc 
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each other, and in their controversies had involved most 
of the continental powers. Towards the belligerents, 
Amerioa was endeavoring to maintain a neutrality, and 
peaceably to continue a commerce. with them. It was 
hardly to be expected, however, that jealousies would not 
arise, between the contending powers, in relation to, the 
cond^ct of America, and that events would not occur« 
calculated to injure her commerce, and disturb her peace. 

In addition to these circumstances, a controversy had 
long existed, and continued to exist, between the United 
States and Great Britain, in respect to the right of 
searching neutral ships and impressing seamen. Great 
Britain claimed it as among her prerogatives to take 
her native born subjects, wherever found, for her navy, 
and of searching American vessels for that purpose. 
As yet, no adjustment of this controversy had been ef- 
fected, Notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
American government, the officers of the British navy 
not uKiftequently seized native born British subjects, who 
had voluntarily enlisted on board our vessels. They also 
impressed into the British^ service some thousands of 
American seamen. 

11. May 16th, 1800, the British government issued 
an order in council, declaring the ports smd rivers from 
the Elbe, a river in Germany, to Brest, a town of France, 
to be in a state of blockade. By this order, American 
vessels, tradiilg to these and intervening ports, were lia- 
ble to seizure and condemnation. 

1% In the ensuing November, 1806, Bonaparte issued 
his celebrated decree at Berlin, called the *' Berlin decree,*' 
by which all the British islands were declared tp be in 
a state of blockade, and all intercourse with them was 
prohibited. This decree violated the treaty between the 
United States and France, and the law of nations. 

The followin|r are the principal articles of tha^ decree, which 
related to the obstruction of American commerce : — 

1. The. British islands are in a state of blockade. 

2. AU commerce atid correspondence with them is prohibited. 
8. No Teisel caaavg direcUy from Eni^land^ or her colonies, 
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or having been there since the pvdblication of this deeree, aluiU 
be admitted into any port. 

13. This decree of Bonaparte, at Berliiii waff in part 
retaliated by the British government, in an order of 
council^ issued January 7th, 1807, by which all coasting 
trade with France was prohibited. 

" 'Whereas the French goTemment has issued certain orde^^ 
which purport to prohibit the commerce of all neutral nations 
with his majesty's dominions/' &c^f— '' his mi^es^ is pleased to 
order, that no vessels shall be permitted to trade nom one port to 
anotlier, both which ports shall belong to, or be in possession, of, 
France or her allies, or shall be so far under tlieir control as that 
British vessels may not freely trade thereat," i&c., on pain of 
capture and conjlemnation. 

14. While measures were thus taking by Prance and 
England, whose tendency was to injure American com- 
merce, and to involve her in a controversy' with both, an 
event occurred, which filled the American people, with 
indignation, and called for immediate executive notice. 
This was an attack upon the American frigate Chesa- 
peake, Commodore Barron, off the capes of Virginia, 
by the British frigate Leopard, of fifty guns. The at- 
tack was occasioned by the refusal of Commodore Bar- 
ron to surrender several seamen, who had deserted firom 
the British armed ship Melampus, a short time previous, 
and had voluntarily enlisted on board the Chesapeake. 
After crippling the American frigate, which made no 
resistance, the commander of the Leopard took from 
her the seamen in question, two of whom had been 
proved to be American citizens. 

The persons who deserted firom- t}|e Melampns, then lying is 
Hampton toads, were William Ware, Daniel Martin, John stnh 
ctian, John LitUe, and Ambrose Watts. Within a month fiom 
their escape from the 'Melampus, the first three of, these desert- 
ers offered themiielves for enlistment, and were received on 
board the* Chesapeake, then at Norfblk, Virginia, plrepaiing 
lor sea. 

The British consul at Noriblk, being apprized of this circum- 
stance, wrote u letter to the American naval officer, roquestinff 
Ihese men to be wtnmed. With this raquest the officer ]relh2n| 
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to^t^m^jTy the British agent lost no time in endeavoring to ptrof- 
eure an order from |^yemment for their eurrender. In conse- 
quence of this apphcation, the secretary of the navj ordered an 
examination into the characters and claims of the men in aues- 
tion. The required examination resulted in proof that Wiffe, 
Martin, and Strachan, were natives of America. The two former 
had 'j^ouaicmsy or notarial certificates oif their being American 
citizens. Strachan had noprotect^, but asserted that he lost it 
previously to his escape. Such being the circumstances of the 
men, the government refused to surrender them. 

On the 22d of June, the Chesapeake weighed anchor, and 
proceeded to sea.- She passed the British ships Bellona and' 
Melampus, lying in Lynnhaven bay, whose appearance was 
friendly. There were two other ships that lay on Cape Henry, 
one of which, the^ Leopard, Capt. Humphreys, weighed anchor^ 
and, in a few hours,, came alongside the Chesapeake. 

A British officer immediately came on board, and demanded 
the deserters. To this, vCapt. Barron replied, that he did hot 
know of any bein^ there, and that his duty forbade him to allow 
of any^ muster of his cre# except by their own officers. 

During this interview, Barron noticed some proceedings of a 
hostile nature on board ^e adverse ship, but he could notoe per- 
suaded that any thing but menace w^ intended by them. Af- 
ter the British officer departed, he gokve t)rder8 iA clear his gun-> 
deck, ana after some time, he directed his men to their quarters^ 
secretly, and withdut beat of drum ; still, however,, without any 
serious apprehensions of an attack. 

Before these orders could be executed, the Leopard com- 
menced a heavy fire. This fire, unfortunately, was very destruc- 
tive. In about thirty minutes, ^e hullj rigging, and spars of the 
Chesapeake, were greatly damaged, three men were killed and 
sixteen wounded ; amon||r the Tatter was the captain . himself. 
Such was the previous disorder, that, during this time, the ut 
most exertions were insufficient io prepare uie ship for action 
and the captain thought proper £o sUike his colors. 

The British captam refused to accept the surrender of th^ 
Chesapeake, but took from her crew, Ware^artin, and Strachan, 
the three men formerly demanded as deftrtera, and a fourthi 
John Wilson, claimed as a runaway from a merchant ship. 

15. Such was the agitation of the public mind, n^ 
consequence of, this outrage committed on the Chesa- 
peake; that the president, on the 24 of July, issued his 
proclamation, ordering all British armed vessels to leave 
the waters of the United States, and forbidding them to 
enter, until satisfaction for the attack on the Chesapeake 
sfaould be made bv the British government. About tb'^ 
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same time« instructioBs were ferwarcled to the Am^cflir 

minister in England, Mr. Monroe, to demand reparation 
' for the iinq.uthprized att?ick upon the Chesapeake, and, as 
an essential part of thftt reparation, security againsl; future 
impressments from American ships. The British min- 
ister, Mr. Canning, however^ protested against conjoin- 
ing the gener^aj qtustion concerning the impressment of 
persons from neutral mearchant ships, with the particular 
affray between the Leopard and the Chesapeake. 

Mr. Monroe not being authorized to treat theise sub- 
jects separately, further negotiation between these two 
ministers was suspended, and Mr. Rose was appointed, 
by the British government, as a special minister to the 
tfnited States, empowered tp treat concerning the par* 
titular injury complained of, but not to discuss ike geti' 
era/ questi(Mi of impressing persons from merchant 
ships. 

16. While such measures were taking in England, in 
relation to the .affair of the Chesapeake, congre^, which 
had been summoned by proclamation of the president, 
met on the 27th of October, 

In his message to congress at this time, the president entered 
fully ilito the state of om* relations with Great Britain — informed 
them of a treaty which had been negotiated with the British 
goTemment, hj Messrs. Monroe and Pinckne^, but which he had 
rejected, principally because it made no sufficient provision on thf 
subject 01 inlpressments — stated the affair of the attack on thf 
Chesapeake^--his proclamation to British armed vessels ij^ quit thf 
waters of the United States — ^his instructions to the American 
minister at London, in relation to reparation ejcpected from thf 
British govemment||^nd his expectation of speedily hearing 
from England the result of the measures which had been taken. 

17. On the 11th of Noveraber were issued, at London, 
the celebrated Sritish Orders in Council^ retaliatory 
upon the French .government for the Berlin decree of 
November, 1806. By these orders in council, France 
«id her dlies, ^U nations at wa^ with 'Great Britain, and 
^ places £iom which the British fiag is exckided^ wei« 
^elar«d4o be aiul«r^aie same ^-estrictions in point of 
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tr««k «ad navigotioD, as if the ^ame were in a state of 
blockade. 

IS. Before the .arrival of Mr. Rose, congress was sed« 
ulpusLy employed in considering the state of the nation^ 
and in making provision for putting the country in a 
|)osture of defence. 

Acts passed, appropnating one million of doUiirs to be employed 
b^ the president m eqoippine one hundred thou8$ind of the national 
militia ; ei^ht hundred and nfl)r«two thousand live hundred dollars 



foiv building one hundred and eighty-eight g«n-boats ; one nnllion 
of dollars ror building) repairing^ and completixig fortificationSi 
and for raising six thousand six nundredmen, in^ntry^ri^efieni 



artillery, and dragoons^ as an addition to the st^Lnding ajqihy* On 
ilie 29a of December, an act passed, laying an ev^rgo on all 
vesseb within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

19. On the 17th of December, Bonaparte, by way of 
retaliating the British orders in council, issued a decree, 
called " the Milan decree,^* dechring every vessel den?,- 
tionalized, which ahall have submitted to a search by a 
British ship ; and every vessel a good prize, which vShaU 
ftaii to or from Great Britain, or any of itg colonies, or 
countries, occupied by British troops. 

20. Mr. Rose arrived in America on the 25th of 2>6- 
c^mber. The American minister was soon after informed 
that he, Mr. Rose, was expressly forbidden by hi3 gov- 
ernment to make any proposal, touching the great sub- 
ject of complaint, so long as the president's proclama- 
tion of July 2d, excluding British armed vessels from 
tlie waters of the United States, should be in force. 

For a time, the president refuged to annul this procla- 
mation, till the atonement was not only solemnly of- 
fered, but formally accepted ; but, in order to elude this 
difficulty, he filially agreed to revoke his proclamation, 
on the day of the date of the act, or treaty, by which 
fepaiation should be made for the recent violence. This 
concession; however, was built on two oooditions : first, 
the termfl of reparation jtthich the minister w^s qha];ged 
to 4)fler, must be pireviously jnafle luiowQ ; ^nd> sec- 
oadly, they muat be ^\»ch ^ \ky t|ie president should be 
accounted satisfactory. ".....Google 
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But «8 the British minister declined to ofl^, or erem 
to mention, the redress of which he was the bearer^ till 
the American proclamation was recalled, and the presi- 
dent deeming its recall inexpedient, the controversy, for 
the presoit, closed. 

The controversy respectini^ the Chesapeake was finally adjust 
ed in Noyember, 1811, at which time the British minister com- 
muiicated to the secretary of state, that the attack on the Ches* 
a>peake was unauthorized by his majesty's government ; that the 
officer, at that time in command on the American coast, had lieen 
recalled ; that the men taken from the Chesafpeake should be re- 
stored ; and that suitable pecuniary provision should be made for 
those who suffered in the attack, and for the families of the sea- 
men that fell. To these propositions the president acceded. 

21. The difficulties with France and England, regard* 
ing commerce, still continuing, and the existing embargo 
having failed to coerce these powers, as was anticipated, 
into an acknowledgment of our rights, a more complete 
stop to our intercourse with them was deemed advisa- 
ble by congress. Accordingly, on the 1st of March, 
congress interdicted, by law, dl trade and intercourse 
with France and England. 

22. Mr. Jefferson's second term of office expired on 
the 3d of March. Having previously declined a re- 
election, James Madison was chosen president, and 
George Clinton vice-president. 

NOTES. 

23. Mannebs. The bitterness of party spirit, which 
had now raged in ^e United States for some years, be- 
gan to have a visible effect upon society. It interrupted, 
to no small extent, the general harmony, and even re- 
strained the intercourse of friends and neighborhoods. 
The strife for power also introduced a disposition to in- 
trigue ; political cunning became fashionable, and polit- 
ical duplicity lost much of its deformity. These things 
necessarily affected the state of manners. They widi- 
drew the finger of derisioa/which used to point at mean- 
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liMft of adl hinds, and bhinted that love of honor, and 
nianlinessof c^duct, which existed 'before. Canning 
began to take the place of wisdom ; professions answered 
instead of deeds ; and duplicity stalked forth with the 
boldness of integrity. 

24. Religion. Powerful revivals of religion per-^ 
vaded the country, during this period, and tended 
strongly to prevent open infidelity, and to check the tide 
of pc^lution, which was invisibly spread ovef the land. 

^5. Tradb anq Commerce. Trade and commerce 
made great advances about the year 1803. The Euto- 
pean powers being involved in war, and the United 
States remaining neutral, our vessels carried to' Europe, 
not only the produce of our own country, but also the 
produce of other countries This is usually called the 
cmrying tfade, and was v « / profitable to the country. 

In 1805, 6, and 7, our avdragti annual exports amounted to OAft 
hoiidred and tvi^o millions five hundred and aixK^-seven thooMad 
four hundred and fifty-four dollars, of which fortr-lbur millioBS 
eiffht hundred and sixty-tiiree thousand five hundred and seventeen 
dohars, were for domestic produce ; aikd fifty-seven millions seven 
hundred and one thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven dollan,' 
for foreign prodi;ice. The annual average of iknixnts durtnj|^ these 
three years amounted to about one honored and forty miluons of 
dollars; a large proportion of the articles forming this amount^ 
were re-exported to the West Indies, South America, and 
elsewhere. 

After the year 1807, the commercial restrictions laid by France 
and England, began to curtim our trade ; and the embargo, im- 
posed at the close of the same year by our government, interrupt- 
ed it still more essentially. 

26. Agriculture. Agriculture, during a part of this 
period, received great encouragement from our foreign 
trade. Europe being ipvolved in contentions, the people 
had little leisure there to cultivate the soil ; they were 
therefore supplied from other countries, and the United 
States furnished them with a great amount, and were 
thence deriving great profits, when the commercial re* 
strietions interrupted the trade. 

'the first 7nerini> sheep were introduced into the country, in 
1802, by Robert R. Livingston, and, the same vcar, a greater 
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tittmber, oii« himdr6d,1»y Genenl Humplirey*, tli«B hJtm minif 
ter to Spain. Great attontioii ^as pai<| to the breedinif of them, 
and they are now-numerous in the United States. 

27. Arts and Manu-factvrss. Art« and manofac 
tures still progressed. 

28. Population. The population of the United 
States, at the close of Mr. Jefibrson's (tdministratiou, 
was about seven millions. 

29. Education. The enlightened views relucting the 
importance of general information, entertained b^ve, 
continued to prevail. New literary and scientific puh- 
lioatioiis were commenced ; more enlightened metlwMb 
of instruction w^ adapted ; academies were multiplied ; 
colleges founded ; a^pd theological seminari^ UlM^rally 
endowed. 

A theoh>jrical aeminary was founded at Andover, Massachu 
■etta, in 1808. . The amount which ha» been contributed for its 
permanent use, and which was ffiven hy six fiimilies, is more 
than three hundred thousand doTlaxs. ' This sum includes the 
permanent fund, library, and public buildings. In 18^, the of- 
ficers were four profeasors, and the. number of students, one hun- 
dred and thirty-two. The library contains about five thousand 
volumes. A majority of the sti:^49nts are. supported, in whole or 
In par^. b^ oho^ty. 
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UNITED STATES. 



PERIOD JL. 

mSTlNCUI8H£D FOB MADISON'b ABltINI8TBATlOir| 
AND THE LATE WAR WITfi< 6RBAT BRITAIK. 

Extending from the Inaugurettion of President Modi* 
S0n, 1809, to the Inauguration if Ja$MS MonrBe, a$ 
President of the United States, 1817. 

8ec.h On the .4th c^ March, 1800, Mr. Madison was 
inducted into the office of president of the United 
States^ according to the fortn prescribed hy the coi|8ti» 
tution. 

The conditioli of the United States, on the aeceasloii of Mr. 
Madison to the pre^deney, wAa in several respects gloomy and 
critical. The two great powers of Eunope, France and England, 
Deing still at war, were continuing to array a^nst each other 
violent commercial edicts, both in contravention of the la\Cs of 
nations, and of their own scdemn treaties ; and calculated to in- 
jure and destroy the commerce of nations desirous of preserving 
a neutrality. America was also further suffering under the restrior 
tions of commerce, imposed by her own government. Every effort 
to secure the due observance of her rights, from the contending 
powers, had hitherto failed, and the sad alternative was present 
ing itself to tiiie American people, either to suffer the evils grow 
ing out of foreign and domesUfi restrictions, or to take up arms, 
ana risk the consequence of a war with the belligerents. 

3. Previouidy to the adjournment of the last congress^ 
under Mr. Jefl^rson, an act passed, as already noticed, 
Ist of March, repealing the then existing embargo, and 
interdicting comioercial intercourse witl^Frwfcc and 
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Great Britain. If eith^ of these powers, howevter, shoti,ld 
revoke its hostile edicts, the president was authorized to 
renew the intercourse, in regard to the nation so re- 
voking. ■ . * ' . 

In April, Mr. Erskinte, the British minister at W^h- 
ington, engaged, on the part of his government, that the 
orders in council, so far as they affected the United 
States, should be withdrawn on the 10th of June ; and 
the president immediately issued the proclamation pre- 
scribed by law. 

This event produced the highest satisfaction through- 
out the country ; but was speedily followed by a disap- 
pointment aS great. The British government denied the 
authority of Mr. Erskine to enter into any such stipula- 
tions, and refused its ratification. On learning this re- 
fosal,the president issued his proclamation, August 10th, 
renewing the non-intercourse with Great Britain. 

3. Early in September, Mr. Jackson arriving at Wash- 
ingtcm, as successor of Mr. Erskine, a eorriespondence 
waflt, Opened between this minister and the secretary of 
state, wl)ich, after continuing several weeks, was sud- 
denly closed by the president, on account of an alleged 
insult on the part of Mr. Jackson. 

4. 1810. On the 23d of March, Bonaparte issued t 
decree, usually called the " R'ambouillet decree," de- 
signed to retaliate the act of congress, passed March 1st, 
1809, which forbade French vessels entering the ports 
of tl^ United States. By the above decree, all Ameri- 
eui vessels and cargoes, arriving in any of the ports of 
Prance, or of countries occupied by French troops, were 
ordered to be seized and condemned. 

5. On the 1st of May, congress passed an act, ex- 
cluding British and Frenclvarmed vessels from the wa- 
ters of the United States ; but, at the same time, pro- 
viding, that, in case either of the above nations should 
modify its edicts beftire the 3d of -March, 1811, so that 
they should cease to violate neutral commerce, of which 
»« the preadent was to give notice jMfprocIaraatkHi, 
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and the oilier nation should not, within three months 
after, pursue a similar step, commercial intercourse with 
the former might be renewed, but not with the latter. 

6. In consequence of this act of the American gov- 
ernment, the French minister, the Duke of Cadore, at 
Paris, informed the American minister, Mr. Armstrong, 
then in France, thdt the Berlin and Milan decrees were 
revoked, and that, from and after the 1st of November^ 
they would cease to have effect. But, at the same time, 
it was subjoined, that it was *' understood, that, in conse- 
quence of this declaration, the English shall revoke their 
orders in council," &c. About the same tiuie, it was 
announoyed, that the Rambouillet decree had also been 
rescinded. 

Although the condition subjoined to the Duke of Ca- 
dore*s declaration rendered it doubtful whether the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees would in fact cease to take effect 
after the 1st of November, ^he president issued his proc- 
lamation on the 2d of that month, declaring that those 
decrees were revoked, and that intercourse between the 
United States and Fraiice might be renewed. 

7. While the af!airs of America, in relation to the 
belligerents, were in this posture, an imhappy engage- 
ment took place. May, 1811, between the American 
frigate President, commanded by Captain Rodgers, and 
a British sloop-of-war, the Little Belt, commanded by 
Captain Bingham. The attack was commenced by the 
latter vessel, without provocation, and, in the rencontre, 
she suffered greatly in her men and rigging, 

A court of inquiry was ordered on the conduct of Capt. Rod- 
gers, which decided that it had been satisfactorily proved to the 
court, that Capt. Rodgers bafled the Little Belt first-rthat his 
hail was not satisfactorily anewered— that the Little Belt fired 
the first gun— and that it was without preTious provocation, or 
justifiable cause, &c. &c. 

8. Congress was assembled by proclamation on the 
5ch of November. In his message, at the opening of 
the session, the president indicated the expectation Of 
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hoirtiUties with GrtAt Britain at no distant period, since 
her orders in council, instead of being withdrawn, were, 
when least to have been expected, put into more rigor- 
oas execution. 

9. In December, the president communicated to con- 
gress an official account of the battle of " Tipptscanoe "— 
near a branch of the Wabash — fought November 7th, 
between an army under Gen. Harrison^ governor of the 
Indiana Territory, and a large body of Indians, in which 
the latter were defeated. 

The attack t^as commenced by the Indians, about four o'clock 
in the morning, while t^e army of Harrison were in a measure 
tmpircrpared. But, iiiotwithstanding this disadT^otage, after s 
hard-n)ught action, the Indians were repulsed with a loss of near- 
ly seventy killed^ and upwards of a hundred wounded. The loss 
t>f the Americans was severe j beinff , uccording to official return, 
'<ilie hundred and eighty-eight in kjiled and wounded. 

10. During the followmg year, 1812, Louisiana was 
admitted into the Unkui as a sovereign state. 

Until the jear 1811, Louisiana comprehended that vast tract of 
country which wa^ ceded to the United States by France, in 
1803. At that time, however, the Territory of OrleatUy which 
was then a distinct territorial government, assumed the name of 
Lomsiana, and was admitted, Uie following year, as a s^ite, into 
Uie Union ; s^ice which time, the remaining portion of original 
Louisiana has received distinct denominations. . 

Louisiana wa» first discovered in 1541, by Fer^nand de Soto. 
In 1683, Monsiear de la Salle, an enterprismg Frenchman, sail 
ed up the Mississippi a considerable oistance, and named the 
country LmisUma^ n^ honor of Louis XIV. A French settle- 
ment was begun in lGd9,by M. d'Ibbervide, in Lower Louisiana, 
neax the mouth of ^e river Perdido. The progress of the colony 
wac slow. In 1712, although twenty-live hundred emigrants had 
arrived, onl^ fdka hundred whites and twenty negroes were alive. 

About tms time, the French government made a gngfit of the 
countiy to M. de Crozat for a term of ten years; but after five 
years, he relinquished his patent to the Mississippi cotop^my. In 
the same year, 17l7, the city of Orleans was foumded/ 

By Uie treaty of 1763, all Louisiana east of the ISEksissippi was 
oed^d to aigland, together witli Mobile, itna^llSTpoWeseions 



S- V^^ w ^^''V*'?^!: ^^°"* ^^ »«™e ^^^y «ie possessions 
2w2! ** ^^^ Mississippi were secretly cedecTto Spain 
After the ce«»on to Great BrJuS, that -part of tte texxitofy .S 
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IvLj w^irt of the- MiBsissippi received the name of West Korjdv 
On the breaking out of the revolutionary war, Spain, after con 
sideiuble hesitation, took part with the Unit»d States, incited, 
probablj, bj the hope of regaining her posseasions east of the 
Mississippi. ' In 1779, Galvdy, the governor of Louisiana, took 
possession of Baton Rouge ; and the other settlementa of the 
English in Florida surrendered suqcessivelv. By the treaty oi 
3 7^3, the Mississippi ivas made thfe western bountfary bf^e Uni- 
tod States from its source to the 3]6t degree of latitude, and fol- 
lowing this line to the St. Mary^s. By a, treaty of ti^e same date, 
the Floridas. were ceded to Spain without any speci^c boundaries. 

This omission led to a controversy between the United States 
and Spain, which nearly terminated in hostilities. Bv a treaty 
with Spain, however, iii 1795, boundary Unes were amicably set- 
tled, and New Orleans waft granted to American citizens as a 
place of deposit for their effects for three years and longer, un- 
less some other. place of equal importance should be assignedj 
No other place being assigned within that time, New Oneans 
continued to be used as be&re. 

In 1800, a secret treaty was signed at Paris, by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of France and. Spain, by which Louisiana was guar- 
antied to France, and, in 1^01, the cession was actually mad<. 
At the same time, the Spanish intendant of Louisiana was in- 
structed to make arrangements to deliver the country to the 
French commissioners. In violation of th« treaty of Spain wiUi 
the United States, the intendant, by his proclamation of October, 
1802, forbade American citizens any longer to deposit merchaa 
dize in the port of N^ Orleans. Upon receiving intolligenoo 
of this prohibition, great sensibility prcTvailed in congress, and i^ 
proposition was ina& to occupy the place by forc^ ; but, after an 
animated discussion, the project was relinouished, and negoti^ 
Uons with France were commenced, bj Mr. Jefferson, for the 
paichase of the whole country of Louisiana, which ended in an 
mgreement to that effect, signed at Paris, April 30th, 1803, by 
wnich the United States were to pay to France fifteen millions 
of dollars. Early in December, 1803, the commissioners of Spain 
delivere^l possession to France ; and on the 20th of the same 
month, the authorities of France duly fransferted the country to 
the United States. Coiijn-ess had provided for this event, and 
nnder their acs^ WilliamC. C. Claiborne was appointed governor. 
By an act of March, 1804, tliat part of the ceded country which 
lay south of the parallel of thirty-three degrees was separated - 
from the rosi, and called the Territory of Oncanss In 1811, this 
district was erected iiito a state, and, in 181^ was admitted into 
the Union by the name of Loumovm. 

11. On the dd of April, 1812, congress passed an act 
laying an embargo, for ninety days, on all vessels with'-" 
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the jurisdiction of the United States, agreeably to a 
recommendation of the president This measure, it waa 
understood, was preparatory to a war with Great Britain, 
which the executive would soon urge upon congress to 
declare. 

12. On the 4th of June, 1812, a bill declaring war 
against Great Britain passed the house of representa- 
tives, by a majority of seventy-nine to forty-nine. After 
a discussion of this bill in the senate till the 17th, it pass- 
ed that body also, by a majority of nineteen to thirteen, 
and, the succeeding day, 18th,* received the signature of 
the president. 

The principal groands of war, set forth in a -messaafe of the 
president to congress, Jane Ist, and fnrtlior explained by the 
committee on foreign relations, in their report on tlie subject of 
the messa^, were, summarily — ^The impressment of American 
■eamenby the British; th6 blockade of her enemy's ports, su])- 
ported by no adequate force, in consequence of which, the Ameri- 
can commerce had been plundered in every sea, and the great 
staples of the country cut off from their legitimate markets ; and 
the firitish orders in council. 

Against the declaration of war, the representatives belon^ng 
to the federal party presented a solemn protest, which was written 
with distinguished ability, and which denied tlie war to be ** neces- 
sary, or required by any moral duty, or political expediency." 

♦TheT ft Mowing are the orders in cnnncil, French derreea, nnd the fronse 
ipient acts of the Ainericaii government, with their respective dates, pruseitl- 
•d In one vjfew ; — 

1806, May 16th, British hl(»ckade from tlie Elbe to Bi^st 
♦* Nov. 2l8t, Berlin decn;e. 

1807, Jan. 6th, Uririgh order In council, prohihfting the coasting trade. 
** Nov. 11th, The celebrated firitiob orders in eouucil. 

« Dec. ITth, Mibin decree. 
" DeOk S2d, American einlMirso. 
1609, March 1st, Non-iuterc«iiu;}e witii Great Britain and France, cstablisb 
ed by consrresi*. ' 
** April 10th. Mr. Erslclne's negotiation, which opened tiie trade Willi 

^ Bngiancl. 
" June 19th, Non-intercourse with Great Britaio. 
1810, March 18th, Ranibonillet decree. 
" Bfay Ist, Act of congress conditionally opening the trade wllh Eng- 
land and France. 
" Nov. 9d, President's proclamation, declaring the Frencli Aewm to 
be rescinded. 
181% April <tth, American embargo. 

Brttai?* ^<^**'«*»n ©^ war by the United Stales against Greil 
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Bttt aot in ooii|rren only did iiuM di^renee of Tiews exist xe* 
anectin^ the var ; hvX it extended throughout the country, the 
IriendB of the adnuni9tratioR universally commending, and its 
oppoeen as ezten8iyely.cen8uring.and condemning the measure. 
By the former, the war was strenuously urged to he unavoidable 
and just ; by tne latter, with equal decision, it was pronounced to 
be impolltici unnecessary, and immoral. 

13. Thd military establishments of the United States, 
upon the declaration of war, were extremely defective. 
Acts of congress permitted the enlistment of twenty-five 
thousand men ; but few enlisted. The president was 
authorized to raise fifty thousand volunteers, and to call 
out one hundred thousand militia, for the purpose of de» 
fending the sea-coasts and the frontiers. But the want 
of proper ofiicers was now felt, as the ablest revoldtkvn»» 
ry heroes had paid the debt of nature. Such was the 
situation of things at the commencement of hostilities. 

14. On the 16th of August, Gen. Hull, governor of 
Michigan, who had been sent, at the head 9? about two 
thousand live huQdred men, to Detroit, with a view of 
putting an end to Indian hostilities in that country, sut'- 
rendered his army to the British Gen. Brock, without a 
battle, and with it the fort of Detroit, together with all 
other forts and garrisons of the United States, within the 
district under his command. ^ . • 

In his official despatch, Gep. Hull labored to free his condnet 
from censure, by brmffing into view the inferiorit^y of his force, 
compared with that or the enemy— his not exceeding eight hun- 
dred effective men — that of the esiemy amounting to thirteen 
hundred, of whom seven hundred were Indians j — and also the 
danger t^hich threaterted him from numerous western tribes of 
Indians, who were swarming in the neighboring woods, and Who 
were ready, in case of his defeat, to rush to the indiscriminate 
sliuighter of the Americans. 

Whether the views which induced this surrender of Hull we^ 
in reality justly founded or not, the public mind was altogether 
nnprepami for an occurrence so disastrous and morticing. 

Not long afier, Gen. Hull was exchanged fi>r thirty British 
pnaoners. Neither the government nor the people were satisfied 
with his excuses. The affWr was solemnly investigated by a 
court-martial.. He wa« charged with treason, cowardice, and ttA- 
o<&ecr-lilBe eofiiduct. Oo the irst charge, the covrt decliDef* 
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lag an oi^ni^m ; on flie two la«t, he was aenienoed to death ; fnil 
Wis recomniended to merev, in conseqaenee of his revolatioiuiiy 
aernces, and hi^ advanced age. The sentence was remitted by 
the pyesident; hut his name was ordered to be struck from ths 
tolls of the array. 

15. On the 19th of August, three days after the un- 
fortunate surrender of Detroit, that series of spieddid 
naval achievements, for which this war was distinguish- 
ed^ was commenced by Capt. Jsaac Hull, of the United 
States' frigate Constitution, who captured the British 
Irigate Oucrriere, commanded by Capt. Dacres. 

The American frigate was superior in force only by a few guns, 
but the differedoe bore no comparison to the disoarity of the con- 
fliet. The loss of the Constitution was seven killed, and seven 
wounded, while thai on board the Guerriere was fifteen killed, 
and sixty-three wounded : amonf tlie latter was Capt. Dacres. 
The Constitution sustained so little iniur]^, that she was ready for 
action the succeeding day ; }>nt the British frigate was so much 
damaged, that she was set on fire and burnt 

16. On the 13th of August, another navaJ victory was 
tchieTed — the United States' frigate Essex, Capt. Portei, 
falling in with and capturing the British sloop-of-war 
Alert, after an action of only eight minutes. 

This engragement took place off the Grand Babk of Newfeamt 
land. A single Iwoadside from the American frigate so completi* 
ly riddled the sloop, that, on striking her colors, although she bad 
out three men wounded, she had seven feet of water in her hold 
The firigate suffered not the slightest injury. 

17.' Upon the declaration of war, the attention of the 
American commander-in-chief, Gen. Dearborn, was 
turned towards th^ invasion of Canada, for which eight 
or ten thousand men, and considerable military stores, 
were collected, at different pointe along the Canada line. 
Skilful officers of the nary were also despatefaed, for4he 
purpose of arming vessels on Lakes Erie, Ontario, and 
Champlain, if possible to gain the ascendency there^and 
to aid the operations of the American forces. 

The American troops were distributed into three di- 

•^aions— one under Gen. Harrison, called the North' 

♦em arm/; a second under Gen. St^hen Van 
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Remoter, at Lewistown, called the army of the €Wi- 
tre; and a third under the commander-in-chief, Gen. 
Dearborn, in the neighborhood of Plattsburg and Green- 
bush, called the army of the North, 

18. Early on the morning of the 13th of October, 
1812, a detachment of about one thousand men, from 
the army of the centre, crossed ^e river Niagara, and 
attacked the British on Queenstown heights. Thia de- 
tachment, under the command of Col. Solomon Van 
Rensselaer, succeeded in dislodging the enbmy;;bul, 
not being reinforced by the militia from the American 
side, as was expected, they were ultimately repulsed, 
and were obliged to surrender; The British general, 
Brock, was killed during the engagement. 

The forcei designated to storm the heights, were dWided into 
two columns; one of thie^ hundred mUitia, under Col. Van 
jRensselaer ; th^ other of three hundred refolars, under CoL 
Christie. The«e were to be followed by Col. Fenwick's artillery, 
and afterwards the residue of the troops. 

Scarcely had Col. Van Rensselaer efiected a landing, before he 
was severely wounded ; upon which the troops » now under com- 
mai^d of Capt. Wool, advanced to storm the fort. Of this thev 
gained possession ; but, at the moment of success, Gen. BrocK 
arrived irom Fort George, with a reinforcement of six hundred 
men. These were gallantly driven back by the Americans. In 
attempting to rally ttiem, the heroic Brock was killed. 

Gen. Van Rensselaer, who had previously crossed " over, now 
returned to hasten the embarkation of the " tardy '* militia. But 
what was his chagrin, to hear more than twelve hundred men, who 
a little before were panting for the battle, refuse to embark ! He 
urged, entreated, commanded-^-but all in vain. Meanwhile, the 
enemy bein^ reinforced, a desperate conflict ensued^ and in tho 
end tne British were completely victorious. Had, however, but 
a small part of the *' idle men passed over at the critical mo- 
ment, when urjB^d by their brave commander, revolutionary his 
toiy can tell of few nobler achievements than this would have 
been., . 

19. On the 17th of October, another naval victory 
was achieved over an \enemy decidedly superior in force, 
«nd under circumstances the most favorable to him. 
This was the capture of the brig Frolic, of twent*' *-" 
guns, by the sloop-of-war Wasp. 
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Capt Jones ktd retained fimn Frtnee two weeke after fl» 
declaietion of war, and, on the 13th (^October, again pat to ml 
On the 17th, he fell in with aix merchant ships, under -conyay of 
a briff, and two diips. armed with sixteen guns each. Hie brig, 
whicli proved to be tne FroKc, Capt. Whinyatesi dropped behind, 
while the others made sail. At half past eleven, the action be- 
gan by the enemy's cannon and musketry. . In Ave minutes, the 
main-top-mast was shot away, and, ftUing down with the main- 
top-sail yard across the larboard fi>re and fore-top-sail, rendered 
her head yards unmanageable^ during the rest of iind action. In 
two minotes more, her ^tff and miswn top>ga]lant«iast were shot 
away. The sea being exceedinsrly rough, the muasles of the 
hasp's guns were sometimes un&r water. 

The Englieh fired as their vessel rose, so that their shot was 
either thrown away^, or touehed only the rigffing of the Ameri- 
cans ; the Wasp, on the oontiaty , fiied as she sunk, and every 
time struck the hull of her antiuonisL The fire of the Frolic 



was soon slackened, and Capt. Jones determined to board her 
As the crew leaped on board the enemy's vessel, their surprise 
can scarcely be imagined, as they found no person on deck, ex- 
cept three pfficers and the seaman at the wheel. The deck was 
slippery with blood, and preseuted a scene of havoc and ruin. 
The olncers now threw down their swords in submission, and 
Lieut Biddke, of the Wasp, leaped into the rigging, to haul down 
the colors, which ' w«re still flying. Thus, in fort^-three miftotes, 
ended one of the most bloody conflicts recorded m naval histofy. 
The loss, on board the Frolic was thirty killed and fifty wound- 
ed ; on board the Wasp five were killed and five slightly wound- 
ed. The Wasp and I^lic were both captured the same day, by 
a British' sevent3F*fi>ur, the Poictiers, Capt Beresfixd. 

20. The above isplendid achievement of Capt Jones 
was followed, on the 25th of October, by another not 
much less splendid and decisive, by Commodore Deca- 
tur, of the frigate United States, of forty-four guns, who 
captured the Macedonian off the Weston Isles, a frigate 
of the largest class, mounting forty-nine guns, and man- 
ned with three hundred men. 

In this action, which continued an hour and a half, the Mace 
donian lost thirty-six killed, and ^ty-eight wounded : on board 
tibe United States, seven only were killed, and five wounded. 
The British frigate lost her main-BMUrt^ main-top-mast, and maia- 
yard, and was injured in her hull. The Umted States sufieied so 
ii"ie, that a return to port was uunecessary. 

net of ^nerosity hod benevolence, on the part of our brave 
Uiis victorious fiigate, deserves to be honorably recwde*. 
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Hie carpenter, who wis anfortunately killed in tlie conflict wilh 
the Macedonian, had left three small children to the care of a 
worthless mother. When the circumstance became known to 
the brave seanien, they instantly made a contribution araon^ 
themselves, to the amount of eight hundred dollars, and placed it 
in safe hands, to be appropriatiedto the education and maintenance 
of the unhappy orphans. 

21 December*- 29th, a second naval victory wa« 
achieved by the Constitution, at this^ time commntided 
by Commodore Bainbridge, over the Java, a British 
frigate of thirty»eigbt gnns, but carrying fort}^-iline^ with 
four hundred men, commaiided by Capt. Lunbert^ who 
was mortally wounded. 

This action was fought off St. Salvador, and continued nearly 
two hours, when the Java struck, having lost sixty killed and 
one hundred and twenty wounded. The Constitution had nine 
men killed and twenty-five wounded. On the Ist of January, 
the commander, finding his prize incapable of being brought in, 
was obliged to bum her. 

22. Thus ended the year 1812. With the exception 
of the naval victories already mentioned, and sonle others 
of the same kind, equally honorable to America, nothing 
important was achieved. Neither of the armies destined 
for t}\e invasion bf Canada had obtained any decisive 
4idvantage, or were in possession of any post in that ter- 
ritory. Further preparations, however, were making for 
its conquest. Naval armaments were collecting on the 
lakes, and the soldiers, in their winter-quarters, were 
looking forward to " battles fought and victories won." 

2d. The military operations of the campaign of 1813 
were considerably diversified, extending along the whole 
northern frontier of the United States. The location of 
the several divisions of the Aiherican forces was as fel- 
low's : — ^The army of the west, under Gen. Harrison, was 
placed near the head of Lake Erie ; the array of the 
Centre, under Gen. Dearborn, between the Lakes Onta- 
rio and Erie ; and the army of the north, under Gen. 
Hampton, on the ' shores of Lake Champlain. Th^ 
British forces in Canada wer<e under the general super- 
intendence of Sir George Provost, under wjiom Colo"*-"*- 
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Proctor and Vmcent had in charge the defence of the 
Upper Provinces ; while the care of the Lower Provinces 
was committed to Gen. Sheaffe. 

24. The head-quarters of Gen. Harrison, on the com- 
mencement of winter, were at Franklinton^ in Ohio. 
The plan of this general had for its object to concentrate 
a considerable force at the Rapids, whence he designed 
to make an attack upon Detroit, which Was still in the 
possession of the British. In the mean while. Gen. 
Winchester continued at Fort Defiance, with about eight 
hundred men, chiefly from the most respectable families 
in Kentucky. Early in January, intimations were re- 
ceived from the inhabitants of the village of Frencbtown, 
which is situated on the river Raisin, twenty-six miles 
from ]!)etroit, that a large body of British and Indians 
were about to concentrate at that place. Exposed as 
they must be from the presence of a ferocious enemy, 
they nought protection from the American general. Con- 
trary to the general plan of the commander-in«chief, 
Winchester resolved to send a force to their relief, and 
accordingly detached a body of men, with orders to wait 
at Presque Isle, until joined by the main body. 

On reaching Hhe latter place, it waa ascertained that 
a party of British and Indians had already taken pos- 
session of Frenchtown. The resdution waa immediate- 
ly taken to attack them, without waiting for the arrival 
of Winchester. In this attack the Americans were suo 
cessful, and, having driven the enemy from the place, 
they encamped on the spot, where they remained until 
the twentieth, when they were joined by Gen. Winches- 
ter. The American force now exceeded 750 men. 
Here, on the morning of January 22d, the Americans 
were suddenly attacked by a combined force of British 
and Indians, under Gen. Proctor. Unfortunately, the 
Americans were signally routed — many of them were 
killed, and not far from five hundred were taken prison- 
ers, among whom wa? Gen. Winchester. Afler the sur- 
render, nearly all the American prisoners were inhumanly 
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butchered by the sava^, although Proctor had pledged 
his honor, that their lives and private property should, 
be secure. 

Scarcely had the Americana irarrendered, than, contrary to ex- 
press stipulations^ the swords of the officers were taken from them, 
aild many of them were stripped almost na^ed, and robbed. The 
dead also were stripped alia scalped, while the tomahawk put 
an end at once to such of the wounded as were unable to nse« 
Tho prisoners who now remained, with but few exceptions, in- 
stead of being guarded by British soldiers, were delivered to the 
charge of the Indians, to be conducted in the rear of the army 
to Nudden. But few df them, however/ ever reached the Britisti 
garrison, being either inhumanly murdered by the Indians at 
Die time, or reserved to be roasted at the stake, or to be ransom^ 
ed at an exorbitant charge. 

By this bloody tragedy, all Kentucky^ observes an historian,* 
was literally in mourning ; for the soldiers thus massacred, tor* 
tvaeedf burnt, or denied t^ common rites of sepulture, were of the 
moiit respectable funilies of the state ; many of tnem young 
men of fortune and property, with numerous friends and rela- 
tives. The remains m these brave youth lay on the ground, beat 
by the storms of heaven, and exposed to the beasts ot the forest, 
until the ensuing ant^n, when their friends and relations ven- 
tured to gather up their bleaching. bones, and consigned them to 
the tomb. 

Historians do not agree as to the noraber of American troops. 
Dr. Holmes states the number at 1100. The force of Proctor 
consisted, according to this author, of 300 British troops, and 
60Q Indians. 

25. On the^ 23d of January, the day foDowing the 
memorahle action of Fnenchtown^ an eii^agemcnt took 
place between the iloniet, Gapt Jaaies Lawrence, and 
the British sloofpoi^war Peacock, Capt. William Peake, 
off Sooth America. This action lasted hut liAeen min« 
utes, when the Peacock struck. 

On surrendering, a signal of cBstress was discovered on board 
the Peacock. She had been so much damaged, that, ahready^ 
she had six feet of water in her hold, and was sinking fast. Botfls 
were immefliatelj despatched for the wounded, and every meas- 
ure taken, which was practicable, to keep her afloat until the 
crew could be removed. Her guns were thrown oyerboard, the 
shot-holes were plugged, and a part of Ae HomeVs crew, at th« 
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imminent hazard of their Kves, labored incessuiily to rescoethe 
VJinquishftd. < The utmost efforts of these' ^eneroub men were, 
however, vam ; the conquered vessel sunk in the midst of them, 
earning down nine of her own crew iuid three of the Americans. 
With a generosity becoming them, the crew of the Hornet divid- 
ed their clothing with the prisoners, who were lefl destitute by 
the sinking ship. In the action, the Hpmet received but a slight 
injury, l^e killed and wounded, on boajd the Peacock, were 
supposed to exceed fifty. 

26. On the 4th of March, 1813, Mr. Madison entered 
upon his second term of office, as president of the Uhited 
States, having been re-elected by a considerable majori- 
ty oyer De Witt Clinton, of New York, who was sup- 
ported by the federal electors. Geof ge ClintoR was 
elected vice-president: he died, -however, Soon after, 
arid Elbridge Gerry succeeded him. • 

27. It having been communicated to the American 
government, that the emperor of Russia was desirous of 
seeing an end put to the hostilities between Great Britain 
and America, and had offered to mediate between 
the two countries, Messrs. Albert Gall^ttin, James A. 
Bayard, and ^Johii Quincy Adams, were, early in the 
spring, 1813, appointed Qommissioners to Russia, to 
meet such Commissioners as should b^, sent by the Brit* 
ish court, and were empowered to negotiate a treaty of 
peace arid commerce with Great Britain. 

28. About the middle of April, Gen. Pike, by order 
of Gen. Dearborn, embarked, with 1700 men, on board 
a flotilla, under conimiand of Commodore Chauncey, 
from Sacket's Harbor, for ttie purpose of attacking York, 
the capttal of Upper Canada, the great deposit!^ of 
British military stores, whence the western posts were 
supplied. 0n the 27th, an attack was successfully made, 
and York fell into the hands of the Americans, with all 
its stores. 

The command of the troops, one thousand seven hundred, de- 
tached for this purpose, was^iven to Gen. Pike, at his own re- 
quest. On the 25th, the feet, under Commodore Chauncey, 
moved down the lake, with the troops, and, on the 27th, m- 
nved at tbe place of debarkation-, about two nules virestward 
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fimm York, and one and a half from the eiiemy's works. The 
British, consistinfir of about seven hundred and fifty regulars 
and five hundred Indians, under Generd SheafiS^^ attempted to 
oppKise the landixi|r, but were thrown into disofder, and fled to 
their garrison. 

General Pike, having formed his mett, proceeded towards the 
enemy's fortifications. On their near i4>[Nroach to the barracks, 
about sixty rods from the garrison, an explosion of a maffaane 
took place, previously prepared for the purpose, which Killed 
about one hundred of the Americans, among whcnn was the gal- 
lant Pike. 

Pike lived to direct his troops, for a moment thrown into .dis- 
order, " to move on.'* This the^ now did under Col. Pearce ; 
and, proceeding towards the town, took possession of the bar- 
racks. On approaching it, they were met by the officers of the 
Canada militia, with oners of capitulation. At four o'clock, the 
troops entered the town. 

Tne loss of the British, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
amounted to seven- hundred and fifty ; the Americans lost, iu 
killed and wounded, about three hun<ued. 

29. The news of the unfprtunate occurrence at French- 
town {Sec, il4.) reached Gen. Harrison, while on his 
mar^h with reinforcements to Gen. ninchester.' Find-* 
ing a forther advance of no importance, he took post 
at the Rapids, where he constructed a fort, which, in 
hoiior of the governor of Ohio, be named Fort Meigs, 
Here, on the first of May, he was besieged by Gen. 
Proctor, with a force of one thousand regulars and 
militia, and one thousand two hundred Indians. For 
nine days, the siege was ur^ed with great zeal ; but, 
finding the capture of the place impracticable, on the 
9th, Proctor raised the siege, and j'etreated to Inalden. 
Gen. Harrison returned to FrankliRton, in Ohio, leaving 
the fort under the care of Gen. Clay. 

On the third day of the siese, an ojQicer from the British de- 
manded the surrender of the tort ; to which Harrison character- 
istically, replied ,*<* Not, sir, while I have the honor to command/' 

On the fifth, intelligence was received of the approach of a 
reinforcement of American troops under Gen. Clay, firom Ken- 
tucky. Aided by these, a sortie was made upon the British, 
which |>roved so disastrous to both, that, for the three following 
days, hostilities were suspended, and prisoners exchanged. On 
the ninth, preparations were madib to renew the siege j put, sv ' 
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denlv, the British general ordered it to he raised, and with his 
whole force retireo. 

30. During the remainder of the spring, the war con- 
tinued along the Canada line, and on some parts of the 
sea-board ; but nothing important was-achieved by either 
power. . 

The Chesapeake Bay was blockaded by the British, and pred 
atory excuraions, by their troops, were made at Havre de Grace, 
' Georgetown, &c. Sereral villages were bum^ and much prop- 
erty Sundered and destroyed. To the north of the Chesapeake, 
the coast was not exempt from thd effecteof the war. A strict 
blockade was keot up at New York. The American frigates 
United States ana Macedonian, and the sloop Hornet, attempted 
to sail on a cruise from tiiat port, about the beginning of May, 
bat were prevented. In another attempt, they were ^ased into 
New London harbor, where they were blockaded by a fleet un* 
der Commodore Hardy, for many months. Fort Georgre, in 
Canada, was taken by the Americans^ SacketV Harbor was 
attacked by one thousand British, who were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. 

31. On th^ first of June, the American navy expe« 
rienced no inconsiderable bss, in the capture of the 
Chesapeake, by the British frigate Shannon, off Boston 
harbor — a loss the more severely felt, as on board of her 
fell several brave officers, among whom was her com* 

. mander, the distinguished and lamented Gapt. Lawrence 

Capt. Lawrence had been but recently promoted to the com- 
mand of the Chesapeake. On his arrival at Boston, to take 
charge of her, he was informed that a British frigate was lying 
off the harbor, apparently inviting an attack. Fr9mpted by the 
ardor which f|ervaded the service, ne resolved to meet the enemy, 
without sufficiently examining his strengdi. With a crew chiefly 
enlisted for the occasion,j^ mat of the Chesapeake had mostly 
been discharged, on the first of June, he sailed out of the harbor. 

The Shannon, observing the Chesapeake ^ut to sea, imme- 
diately foUpwed. At half past five, the two ships engaged. By 
the first broadside, the sailing-master of the Chesapeake was 
killed, and Lieut. Ballard mortally wounded. Lieut. Brown and 
Capt. Lawrence were severely wounded at l^e same time. A 
second and third broadside, besides adding to the destruction of 
her officers, 90 disabled the Chesapeake in her rigging, that her 
quarter fell on the Shannon's anchor. This accident ma;^ be 
considered as deciding the contest; an' opportunity was given 
the enemy to rake the Chesapeake^ and, toward the close of the 
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MtloQ, to board her. Capt. Lawrence, t}ioi]|;h severely WQunde^d') 
stitl kept the deck. In the tot orsummoniiig the boarders, a mvut- 
ket ball entered his body, and brought him down. As he was 
carried belo^, he issued a last heroic order—- << Dtm^f '^ve vp the 
ship;" but it was too late to retrieve what was lo^; the Briticdi 
b^afders les^ped into the vessel, and^ after a short but bloody strug- 
gle, hoisted the British fla?. 

In this sanguinary conmdt, twenty-three of the enemy were 
killed, and my wounde^d : on boaird the- Chesapeake, abo^t jev 
enty were killed, and eighty-three wonnded. 

32. The tide of fortune seemed now, for a short time, 
to tiirn in fa^oJr of Great Britain. On the 14th of August, 
the Argus, of eighteen guns, another of our national 
vessels, was captured by the Pelican', of twenty guns. 

The Argus had been em|4oy6d to carry out Mr* Crawford, a«i 
minister, to France. After landing him, she proceeded toeruise 
in tbe British channel, and, for two nlcHilhs, greatly annoyed th« 
Britifdi shipping. At length, that government wafl induced to 
Bend several vessels in pursuit of her. On the 14th of August, 
tke Pelican, a sloop of war, of superior force, discovered her, and 
bore down to action. At the first broadside, Capt. Allen fell^ 
severely wounded, but i^midned on deck for some time, when 
it was necessary to carry hiin below^ Aft;er a hard-fought action, 
the Argus was obliged to surrender, with a loss of six killed and 
seventeen wonnd^d. On board the Pelican there wore but three 
killed and five wounded. Captain Allen died soon after in Eng- 
land; and Was interred with the Jionors of war. 

33. After the loss of the Chesapeake and Argus, vie 
tor J again returned to the side of America. On the 5th 
of September Mowing, the British brig Boxer surren- 
dered to the Enterprise, after an engagement of little 
more than half an hour. 

The Enterprise sailed f-om Portsmouth on the'lst, and was on 
Ifae 5th descried by the Boxer, which immediately gave chase. 
\fter the action had continued for fifteen minutes, the Enter- 
prtaiB ranged ahea4, and raked her enemy so powerfully, that in 
twenty minutes the firi^ig ceased, and the cry of quarter was 
heard. The Enterprise had one killed and thirteen wounded ; 
but &at one wa^ her lamented commander, Lieut. Burrows. He 
fell at 'die commencement of the action, but continued to cheer 
his crew, averring that the flag should never be struck. When 
the sword of the enexnv was presented to him, he exclaimed ^ " I 
^6 contented.*' The British loss was more considerable. Among 
their killed was Capt. Bli^the These two commanders,, botli '~ 
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the morning i)€ life, Were interred beside eachother^lit Portland 
with milita^ honors, 

34. During these occurrences on the sea-board, im- 
portant preparations had been made for decisive meas- 
ures to the westward, and the general attention was now 
torned, with great anxiety, towards the,. movements of 
the north-western army, and the fleet under command 
of Commodore Perry, on Lake Erie. ' 

This anxiety, not long after, was^ in a measure, dis- 
pelled, by a decisive victory of the American fleet over 
that' of the British, on Lake Erie, achieved, after along 
and desperate conflict, on the 10th of September. 

The American squadron consisted of nine Vessels, canying 
fifty-fouTflruns ; that of the British, of six vessels, and sixty-three 
cuns. The line of battle was formed at eleven, and at a quarter 
before twelve, the enemy's ^ag ship^ Qneen Charlotte, opened a 
tremendous fire upon we Lawrence, the flag ship of Uonuno- 
dore Perryj which was sustained by the latter ten minutes before 
she could brinv her carronades to bear.^ At length she bore up 
and engaged the enemy, making signals to the remainder of 
the sqiuidron to hasten to her support Unfortunately, the wind 
was too light to admit of a compliance with the order, and she 
was compelled to contend, for two hours, with two ships of equal 
force. By this time, the brijr had become unmanageable, and 
her crew, excepting four or nve, were either killed or wounded. 

While thus surrounded with death, and destruction still pour- 
ing in upon him. Perry lefi the brig, how pn]y a Wreck, in an 
open boat, and, heroically waving his sword,' passed unhurt to the 
Niagara, lof twenty guns. The wind now tose. Ordering every 
canvass to be spread, he bore down upon the enemy— passing the 
enemy's vessels Detroit, Queen Ghajlotte, and Lady Prevost, on 
the one side, and th^ Chippewa and Little Belt on the other, 
intd each of which he poured a broadside, — he at lengtli en- 
gaged the Lady Prevost, which received so heavy a fire as to com- 
pelher men to retire below. 

The remainder of the American squadron, now, one after 
another, arrived, and, fbllowing the example of their intrepid 
leader, closed in with the enemy, and the battle became general. 

Three hours finished the contest, and enabled Perry to an- 
nounce to Gen. Harrison the capture of the whole squadron, 
which he did in this modest, lacbnic, and emphatte style : — ^ We 
have met the enemy, and they are ours." 

The loss in the contest was great in pr<^rtion to the numbera 
engaged. The Americans had twenty-seven killed and ninety- 
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fix wounded. But the Britiih lofls was still greater, being aboat 
two liundred in killed and wounded. The prisonersi amounted- 
to six hundred, exceeding the whole number of Americans en- 
gaged in the action. 

35. The Americans being now masters of Lake Erie, 
a passage to th^ territory which had been surrendered 
by Gen. Hull was open to them. With a view of making 
a descent upon Maiden and Detroit, Gen. Harrison 
called on a portion of the Ohio militia, which, together 
with 4000 Kentuckians, under Gov. Shelby, and his 
own regular troops, constituted his force, for the above 
object. 

Oti the 27th of September, the troops were received on board 
the fleet, and on the same day reached Maiden. But, to their 
surprise, they found that fortress and the public storehouses 
Vumed. 

On the following day, the Americans marched in pursuit of 
Proctor and his troops ; and on the 29th entered, and took posses- 
feion of Detroit. 

Leaving Detroit on the second of October, Harrison and Shel- 
by proceeded with 3500 men, selected for the purpose, and, on: 
llie fifth, reached the p^ace of Procior's encampment, which was 
the Moravian village, on the Thames, about eiffai^ miles from 
Detroit. The American troops were immediately rormed in the 
brder of battle, and the armies ens^aged with the most determined 
^ourafi^e. In this contest, the celebrated l*ecumseh was slain. 
Upbn us fidl, the Tndians immediately fled. This led to the de» 
feat o( the whole British force, which surrsnderedj except aboiA 
t^o hundred dragoons, which, with Pntctor at their head^ were 
enabled to escape. 

Of the British, idileteen regulars were killed, fifty wwUlded* 
and six hundred made misoners. The Indians left one hundred 
and twenbr on the field. The Iom t)f the Americana was up 
wards of fifty, in killed and wounded. On this field of battle* 
the latter had the j^aasture to retake aiz brass field pieces, whic« . 
had been surrendered by Hull ; on two of which were inscribed 
the words, '* Surrendered by Burgoyne, at Saratogii.'* 

Tecumseh, who fell in this baUle, was in several respects th« 
most celebrated Indian warrior which ever r^sed an arm against 
the Americans. *^ He had been in almost every engagement 
with the whites, since Harmer*s defeat, although at his death he 
scaroaly exceeded forty vears of age. Tecumseh had received 
tha stamp dT greatness vom the huid c^ nature ; and had his lot 
been cast in a different state of society, he would have shone 
one of the most distinguished ef men. He was endowed w' 
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a powerful mind, with the soa! of a hero. There was aii ttncotit 
niun diffxiHy iff his coontenauce and manners ; by the formeri 
he coola easily be discovered, even afler death, among the rest 
</f tlie slain, for he wore no Insignia of distinctioti. When gird- 
er d witli a silk sash,' and told by Gen. Proctor that he was made 
a brigadier in the British service, for his conduct at Brownstown 
nnd Magagua, he returned the present with respectful contempt 
Bom with no title to command, but his native greatness, every 
tribe yielded submission to him at once, and no one ever disput- 
*d his precedence. Subtle and fierce in war, he was possessed 
of uncommon eloquence : his speeches might bear a comparison 
with those of the most celebrated orators of Greece and Rome. 
His invective vras terrible, as may be seen in the reproaches 
which he applied to Proctor, a few days before his death, in a 
speech which was found among the papers of the British officers. 
His form was uncommonly elegrant ; his stature about six feet, 
his limbs perfectly proportioned. He was honorably interred by 
the victors, by Whom he was held in much respect, as an invet- 
erate, but magnanimous enemy.*'* 

36* The fail of Detroit put an end to the Indian war 
in that quarter, and gave security to the frontiers. Gen. 
tiarrison no\« dismissed a greater part of his volunteers, 
and, having stationed Gen. Cass at Detroit, with about 
one thousand men, proceeded, according to his instruc- 
tions, with the remainder of his forces, to Buffalo, to 
join the army of the centre. 

37. The result of the operations of the north-west, 
and the victory on Lake Erie, prepared the way to at- 
tempt a more efifectnal invasion of Canada. 

Gen. Dearborn having some time before thb retired 
from the service, Gen. Wilkinson was appointed to suc- 
ceed him as commander-in-chief, and arrived at Sacket'9 
Harbor on the 36th of August. The chief object of 
his instructions was the capture of Kingston, although 
the reduction of Canada, by an attack upon Montreal, 
was the ulterior object of the campaign. 

The forces destined for the accomplishment of these 
purposes were an army of five thousand, at Fort George ; 
two thousand under Gen. Lewis, at Sacket's Harbor; 
four thousand at Plattsburg, under the commahd of Gen. 

• Braekearidge. 
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Hampton, irhich latter, proceeding by the way of Cham- 
plain, were td form a junction with the main body, at 
Fome place on the river St. Lawrence ; and, finally, the 
victorious troops of Gen. Harrison, which were expected 
to arrive in season to furnish important assistance. 

On the fifth of SepV^mber, Gen. Armstrong, who had 
recently been appointed secretary of war, arrived at 
Sacket's Harbor, to aid in the above project. The plan 
of attacking Kingi^ton was now abandoned, and it was 
, determined to proceed imniediately to Montreal. Un 
ex|)ected difficulties, however, occurred, which prevent- 
ed the execution of the plan, and the American force 
under Wilkinson retired into winter quarters, at French 
Mills. The forces of Gen. Hampton, after penetrating 
the country some distance to join Wilkinson, retired 
again to Plattsburg. The forces of Gen. Harrison were 
not ready to join the expedition, until the troops had 
gone into winter quarters. 

Tlie forces of Gen. Wilkinson were concentrated, previous to 
embarkation, at Grenadier Island, between Socket's ILirbor and 
Kingston, 180 miles from Montreal, reckoned by the river. 
Owing to tempestuous weather, the fleet was detained some days 
fU^r Uie troops were on board ; but finally set sail on the 30th. 

Unexpected obstacles impeded the progress of the expedition, 
especially parties of the enemy, which had been stationed at 
every convenient position on the Canada ehore. To disperse 
these, a body of troops, under command of Gen. Brown, was 
landed, and directed to march in advance of the boats. 

On the 11th, the troops and flotilla having arrived at Williams- 
burg, just as they were about to proceed, a powerful body cf the 
enemy, 2000 in number, was discovered approaching in the 
rear. Wilkinson, being too much indisposed to take the com* 
luand, appointed Gen. fio^d to attack them, in which his troops 
were assisted by the brigades of Generals Covington and 
Swartwowt. 

For three hours, the action was bravely sustained by the op- 
posing forces. Both parties, in the issue, claimed the victory ; 
but neither could, in truth, be said to be entitled to it— the Brit- 
ish retuminfir to their encampment, and the Americans to their 
boats. In this engagement, the loss of the latter was 339, of 
whom lOS were kuled. Gen. Covington was mortally wounded^ 
and died two days afler. The British lofw w9m 180. 
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A few davs preTiout to the battle^ as Gen. Hairisoii bad nci 
arrived^ Wilkinson despatched orders to Gen. Hampton to meet 
him, with his army, at St. Regis. On the 12th, a communication 
was returned from llampCon,in which he declined a compliance 
with the above orders, on the ground, that the provisions of Wil- 
kinson were notadeanate to the wants of both armies, and that 
it would be impossible to transport proyisicms from Piattsburg'. 

On the receipt of this intelligence, ft council of war was sum- 
raoned by WilKinson, by which it was decided to abandon the 
attack on Montreal, and to go into winter quarters at FreUch Blills. 

Shortly after. Gen. Hampton, learning that the contemplated 
expedition against Montreal was abandoned, himself paused in 
his advance towards Montreal, by the way of Chateaugay, and 
i^^tumed to Plattsburg, where he established his winter quarters. 
Soon after, his health failing, he resigned his commission, and 
was succeeded in command by Gen. Izard. 

Thus ended a campaign, which gave rise to a dissat- 
isfaction proportioned to the high expectations that had 
been indinge4 of its success. Public opinion was much 
divided as to the causes of its failure, and as to the par* 
ties to whom the blame was properly to be attached. 

38. The proposal of the emperor of Russia to medi* 
ate between the United States and Great Britain, has 
been mentioned. (^Sec. 27.) This proposal, however, 
Great Britain thought expedient, to decline; but the 
prince regent offered a direct negotiation, either at Lon-» 
don or Gottenburg. The offer was no sooner commu- 
nicated to our government, than accepted, and Messrs. 

. Henry Clay and Jonathan Russel were appointed, in 
addition to the commissioners already in Europe, and 
soon after sailed for Gottenburg. Lord Gambier, Henry 
Goulbourn, and William Adams, were appointed, on the 
part of the court of St. James, to meet them. The f^aee 
of their meeting was first fixed at Gottenburg, but sub» 
sequently was changed to Ghent, in Flanders, where tlw 
eommissioners assembled in August 

39. Soon after the northern armies had gone koa 
winter quarters, as noticed above, the public attentioa 
was directed to a war which the Creek Indians, being 
instigated thereto by the British government^ dedtred 
'Bgamst the United States, «&d which prov^ «ssfa&igw 
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\y saQguioary in its progress^ during the year 18'13; and 
■until the close of (he summer of 1814,.when Gen. Jaekson, 
who conducted it, on the part of the Americans, having, 
in several rencounters, much reduced them, and finally 
and signally defeated them, in the battle of Tohopeka, 
or Horse-Shoe-Bend, .concluded a treaty with them 
August 9th, on conditions advantageous to the United 
States, Having accotnplished this service. Gen. Jack- 
son returned to Tennessee^ and was soon after appointed 
to succeed Gen. Wilkinson in the command of the forces ^ 
at New Orleans. * " 

The commencement of hostilities by the Creeks was an attack 
upon Fort Mim^s, on the 90th <^ Angnst, 1813, by six hundred 
Indian^, who, taking the fort by surprise, massacred three hun- 
dred men, women, and children, excepting seyenteen, ,Who alone 
effected their escape. 

On the receipt of this disastrous intelligence, two thousand 
men from Tennessee, under Gen. Jackson, and 500 under Gen. 
Coflbe, immediately marbhed to the countrjr of the Creeks. Jn 
a series of engaeementa, first at Tbllnshatches, next at Talladega, 
and subsequenuY at Autossee, Emucfau, and 'Other places, 3ie 
Creeks were defeated, though with no inconsiderable lofw, in 
several instances, to the Americans. 

But notwithstanding these repeated defeats and serious losses, 
the Creeks remained unsubdued. Still det.ennined not to yield, 
they commenced fortifying the bend of TaHapoosa river, called 
by them Tohopeka, but by the Americans Horse-Shoe-Bend. 
Their principal work consisted of a breast- work, from five to ei^ht 
feet hi^h, across the peninsula, by means of whieh nearly one 
hundred acres of land were rendered admirably securel Through 
this breast-work a double row of poiPt-holes were so ar.tfuHy ar-- 
ranged, that whoever assailed it must be exposed to a double aijid 
cross fire from the Indians, who lay behind, to the number of one 
thousand. 

Against this . fortified refuge of the infktuated Creeks, Gen. 
Jackson, having gathered up his forces, proceeded on the 24th g€ 
March. On the niffht of the 26t^) he encamped within six miles 
of Uie bend. On the .27th, he detached Gren. Coffee, with a com-, 
petent number of men, to pass the river, at a ford three miles be- 
low the bend, for the pur^MMe of preventing the Indians effecting 
their escape, if inclined, by crossing the river. 
. With tte remainder of his force, Qen. Japkson now advanced 
to the jfront of tiie breast^work, and, at half past ten, planted his 
artillery on a nnall eminence,, at only a moderate disiance. 

Afikirs l^eing nowaEntnged, the artillery opened a tiemr^ " 
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iize upon the breiuC- work, while Gen. Coffee, with his force be- 
low, continued to advance towards an Indian village, which stood 
Ht the extremity of the peninsula. A well-directed fire alcrbss the 
river, which here is hut about one hundred yards Vide, drove the 
Indian inhabitants from their houses up to the fortifications. 

At length, finding ioJl his arrangements complete, and the favor 
ite moment arrived. Gen. Jackson led qn his now animated troops 
to the charge. For a short time, an obstinate contest, wad main, 
tained at the breast-work — ^muzzle to muzzle through the' port- 
holes — wh^n the Americans succeeded in gaining the opposite 
side of the works. A mournful scene of slaughter ensued. In 
a short time, the. Indians were routed, and the whole plain was 
strewed with the dead. ^Five hundred and fifty-seven were found, 
and & I'l^S^ number were drowned in attempting to 'Escape by the 
river. Tnree hundred women and children were taken prisoners 
The loss of Uie Americans was twenty-six killed, and one hun- 
dred and seven wounded. Eighteen friendly Cherokees were 
knied, and thirty-six wpunded, and five frieildly Creeks were 
killed, and eleven wounded. , . ^ 

This signal defeat of the Creeks put an end to the war. Short 
Iv after, the remnant of the nation sent in their submission 
.^mong these wa» the prophet and leader, Weatherford. Jn bold 
and impressive language, he said — ^< I am in your power. Da 
with me what you please.. I have done 'the white people all the 
harm I could. I have fought them, and fought them bravely. 
There was a time when I had a choice ; I. have none now — even 
hope is ended. Once I' could, aniniate my warriors ; but I cannot 
animate the dead. They can no long^ hear my voice ; their 
bones are at Talluahatches, Talladega, £muc&u, and Tohopeka. 
While ihete was a chance of success, t never supplicated peace ; 
but my people are gone, and 1 now ask it for my nation and my 
self." - 

Qn ^ 9ih of August, a treaty was made with them by Gen. 
Jackson. They agreed to yield a portion of their territory as in- 
demnitv for the expenses of the war — to allow the opemngpf 
roads tnrough their* lands— to admit the whites to the free navi- 

Sation of their rivers-— and to take ^no more bribes from the 
Iritish., ' 

40. On the 2d of December, the fifteenth congress 
c<>ramenced its second session. The principal objects 
to- which its attention was directed wpre the enactment 
of restriction laws, (embargo and non-importation acts) 
— ^the subsequent repeal of these acts — the offer of the 
unprecedented bounty of one hundred iind twenty-four 
dollars to ^11 spldiers who should enlist for, five years or 
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during the iiirar*-*and aa) appropriation of half a rhillionf 
<5f dollars to construct One or more floating steam^ bat- 
teries. , . 

An extra sessicm erf ^dngress had been held, extending from 
Mar 24th to August Sd, i& same year. The principal bnsiness 
of this session was the providing ojrm^siis to replenish the treasu- 
ry. This it was at length decided to accomplish by a system of 
internal duties , and accordingly laws were passed laying taxes 
on laiids, houses, distilled liquors-, refined sugars, retailers* li- 
censes^ carriages, d&c, Fronji this source the sum of fivQ mijiioiis 
■aiid a half of dollars, was^ expected to flow into the treasury ; in 
addition to ^liich, a loan of seyen millions and a half was au- 
thorised. ^ " 

Early in the regular session of 1813 — 1814, an embargo was lafd 
aipon all Amerieftn yeseek, with a design to deprive tte' enen)y*s 
6hips on the^coast of supplies, and to secure more e^ctually 
ihe Anierican shipping from introducing British manufactures. 
Against such measures the opposers of the war were loud in their 
eonipfainta, on the ground' that they were needless, and highly 
Injurious to the prosperity of the dount^y. Althougli these acts 
passed, in the month of April following, owin^ to important 
^han^es in the relatiyef state of the belligierent nations of Europe, 
ihey were repealed. 

41. The spring of 1814 was distinguished ior the loss 
of the American frigate Essex, Commodore Dayid I^or- 
ter, which was captured on the 38th of March, in the 
bay of Valparaiso^ South America^ by a auperior British 
force, 

42. Two other naval engagements took pjace about 
this time, both of i^hich resulted in favor of the Ameri- 
can flag. The first of thes$ was between the United 
States' sloc^of war Peacock and the British brig Eper- 
vler, April 29th;. and the second, June 28th, between 
the sloop Wasp and the English brig Reindeer. Pre- 
viously to the action with the Reindeer, the Wasp cap- 
tared seyen of the enemy's merchantmen. 

Thie action b'et ween the first two mentioned y easels lasted but 
fortyiifiy^i minutes. During its bontinuance, thfe Eperyier had 
«iffBt- men killed, and fifteen wounjded'." The Peacock escaped 
wfth but a single man killed, and wrth only two wounded. Thii 
engageftieiit took place ift lat. 2T» 47' north, and lone. ^^^. 

The action between the Wasp and Reindeer was out eighteen 
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minuter; vet the destnicUoa of life wu mach greater The kt- 
ter vessel fost her commander, Capt. Manners, and twenty-Beven 
men killed, and forty-^two wounded. Twice the British attempt- 
ed to board the Waajm but were as often repulsed. At len^, the 
Americfm tars boarded the Reihdeer, and tore down her colon. 
Tlie )oss of the latter, in killed and .wounded, wjbs twenty-tiz. 
Their prise was so mueh injured, that, on the following day, the 
was burned. 

43. Gen. "^Wilkinson Continued encamped with his 
uaxY at French Mills, {Sec, 37,) whither he hjad retired 
W November, 1813, until February^ 1814, when, by <ir- 
der of the secretary of war, he detached 2000 troops, 
UBder Gen.. Brown, to protect the Niagara frontier; 
soon alter which, destroying his barracks, he retired with 
the residue of his forces to Plattsburg. 

The British, apprized of this movement, detached a large force, 
under Col. Scott, which destroyed the public stores, with the 
arsenal of the Americans, at Malo^e^ which had belonged to the 
cantonment of Freuch Mills; but, on heajins of the approach of 
a large Americai^ force, they hastily- retreated. ^ 

44. The movements of Gen. Wilkinson indicating a 
disposition to attempt the invasion of Canada, a detach- 
ment of two thousand British, under Major Hancock, was 
ordered to take post and fortify themselves at La CoUe 
Mill, near the river Sorel, to defeat the above object 
With a view of dislodging this party, Wilkinson, at the 
liead of 4000 men, crpssed the Canada lines, on the 90th 
of March. On the Ibllowing day, he commenced a can- 
nonade upon the works of the enemy ; but finding it im- 
practicable to make an impression on this strong buUd- 
mg, he retired with his forces, having lost in the affray 
upwards of 140 in killed and wounded. 

The unfortunate issua of this movement, add the equally un- 
fortunate termination of the last campaign, brought wn. W\\- 
kinson into such discredit with the American pubuc, that, yield' 
mg to the general opkiion, the administration suspended him 
from the command, in which he was succeeded by Gen. Izant 
•1 * *»5t!*^'*v "** ***y' Wilkinson was tried before a court msr- 
t»al at Troy, by which he was acquitted, but not without hesi- 
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45. iFor three months following the above movement, 
the armies of both nations continued inactive. On the 
part of the British, the war seemed to languish, the na- 
tion at home being occupied with events which wer^ 
transpiring in Europe of a most extraordinary character. 
But when, at length, the eiiiperor of France had abdi- 
cated his empire, and Louis XVIII. was seated upon his 
legitimate throne, England was at liberty to direct against 
America the immense force which she had employed in 
her continental wars. Accordingly, at this time, the 
British forces were augmented by 14,000 veteran troops, 
which had fought under Wellington ; and, at the -same 
time, a strong naval force was despatched to blockade 
the American coast, and ravage our maritime towns. 

46. It has been aJready noticed, that Gen. Brown was 
detached by Wilkinson, with 2000 troops, from French 
Mills, {Sec. 43,) to proceed to the Niagara frontier. For 
a time, he stopped at Sacket's Harbor ; but, at length, 
proceeded with his army to Bufialo. By the addition of 
Towson's artillery, and a corps of volunteers, his force 
was augmented to 3500 effective men. 

On the 2d and 3d of July, he crossed the river Ni- 
agara, andtook possession of the British Fort Erie, which 
surrendered without resistance. At a few miles distant, 
in a strong position, at Chippewa, was intrenched an 
equal number of British troops, under command of Gen. 
Riall. On the 4th, Gen. Brown approached these works. 
On the following day, the two armies met in the open 
field. Tlie contest was obstinate and bloody ; but, at 
length, the Americans proved victorious, while the Brit- 
ish retired with the loss of 614 men. The loss of thjB 
Americans was 328. 

47. Immediately after this defeat, Gen. Riall retired 
to Burlington Heights. Here, Lieut. Gen. Drummond, 
with a large force, joined him, and, assuming the com- 
mand, led back the army towards the American camp. 
On the 25th, the two armies met at Bridgewater, near 
the cataract of Niagara, and a most desperate eng' 
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ment ensued, tbout mnmi, iiktd lasted till midnight. At 
length, the Americans trere left in qaiet possession of 
ithe field. 

The ))attle of Brid^eWfti($r, ot 19 iagsra, Was oft» of the mo^ 
hloody Donfliett reeoraed in modeTii y/nxniB. The British force 
«Uffi^ed fell something short of SOOOmen^iiioludiiig 1500 militia 
and tndiaoe. The force of the.Amerioans wus by one third less. 
The total Idss of the Bridsh w&s S78. Genemld Urummond and 
Riall Were ajmong' the wotiAdtfd. The Americans lost, in killed^ 
wounded, aftd miising, 660^ Among the killed were eleren 
officers, and a^ong the wounded, fifty-six. Both Generals Brown 
a^d Scott were among the latter. On receiving his woundjGen. 
^rowh directed Gen. Ilipley to asdume thd command. Unfot- 
tniiatcly^tke Americans, harittg no meiiM to remove the Briyeh 
wflil]^ Whioh had been oafrtored, weire oblij[red to leave it on 
the field. On bein^ apprixed of this, the British forthwith re* 
turned, and took their artillery again in charge. Owing to this 
eirenmstance, the British oMeeM had the h^dihobd, in Uieir de- 
spatches t6 government, to olaim th6 viott^, 

48. GetL Riplej, finding his nttmb^fs too much re^ 
dtieed to withstand a force so gfeatly his superior, deein^ 
ed it prudent to retarn to Fort Erie. On the 4th of 
An^ust, this fort was invested by Gen. Drummbnd, witb 
50(K) men ; and for 49 days t}x^ siege was pressed with 
great zeal; but, at length, the British general was 
obliged to retire, without having accomplished his object, 

The Americai^ fdree was at this tim^ redticed to 1600 men. 
On the 5th, Gen. Gftines arnted at Erie fitom Saoket's Harbor, 
and took the command. On the 15th, h large British force nd* 
vaiiced, in three oolnmns, under Oolonels Dnunmond, Fischer, 
and Scott, agau^st the fort, but were repulse4 with the stgrnal loss 
of 57 killed, 3t9 wounded, and 539 MiSE^ng. Amon^ the killed 
were Colonels DfuAimond and S^tt. 

For some time following this rencontre, both armies were in- 
active. But, at lesffth, 3ie^ distressed state of the besieged 
Americans in tbd forv attracting the attention of . government, a 
force of five thousand, under Gen.. Uard, wiU ordered firom Platts- 
burg to proceed to their relief. 

On tiie 17th of September^ CkA. BroWn, who had recovered 
from his wounds, and had resumed the command of the &rt, 
ordered a sOrtie,in which th* Americans were ao successful, that 
Oen. Drummond was obliged to raise the siftge, afid to retire witJ^ 
thelossofagreatmiantityorartlUM^uidanimttnition^AndoflOOO 
men, wh^dlp were hie number t( killed, wounds, and prieonera 
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Shortly AlUr, the troops ilttder Cren. Izurd arriving%the Ameri- 
feans were able' to commence offensive operations. l*hey, there 
fore, leavinff only a moderate garrison in the fort, now advanced 
towards Chippewa, where Drummond had taken post. Near this 
place a partial battle occurred on the 20th of October, in which . 
Uie Americans so far gained the advantage as to cause the ene- 
my to retire. 

49. While thesd events were transpiring in the north, 
the public attention was irresistibly drawn to the move- 
ments of the enemy, on the sea^board. About the mid- 
dle of August, between iifly and sixty Briti^ sail arrived 
in the Chesapeake, with troops destined for the attack 
of Washington, the capital of the United States. On 
the 23d of August, six thousand British troops, com«* 
manded by Ge^. Ross, forced their way to that place, 
and burnt the capitol, president's house, and executive 
offices. Having thus accomplished va object highly di»4 
gracefol to the British arms, and wantonly burned pu1>* 
lie buildings^ the ornament and pride of the nation, the 
destruction of which could not hasten the termination of 
the war-7K>n the 25th they retired, and, by rapid marches^ 
regained their shipping, having lost, during the expedi-* 
tion, nearly one- thousand men. 

The troops undec Gen. Ross were landed at Benedict, on the 
Patuxent, forty-seven miles from Washinjgrton, On the Slst, the/ 
moved towards Nottingham, and the following day, reached 
Marlborough. A British flotilla, commanded by Cockbum, con- 
mstinff of launches and barves, ascended the river at the -same 
time. Keeping on the right nank of the array. The day follow- 
ing, on approaching the American flotilla of Commodore Barney ^ 
wfiich had taken refhge high'up the river, twelve miles from 
Washington, some sailors, left on board the flotilla for the purpose, 
slv>uld it be necessary ^ set fire to it, and fled. 

Oil the arrival of the British army at BladeiK^bnrg, six miles 
from Washington, Gten. Winder, commander of the American 
fofces, chiefly militia collected for the occasion, ordered them to 
en^agre the enemy. The principal part of the militia, however, 
fled, at the opening of the contest. Commodore Barney, with a 
few eighteen pounders, and about four hundred men, made a 
gallant resistance ; but, being overpowered by numbers, and him- 
self wounded, he and a part of his brave band were compelled to 
iiurronder themselves prisoners of war. 

From BludeoBburg, Gen. Ross urged his march to Washin 
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where he arrived at about 8 o'clock in the evening.- Having 
Btationed his main body at the distance of a mile and a half from 
the capital, he entered the city, at the head of about seven hun 
dred men, soon afler which, he issued his orders for the confla 
gration of the public buildiuffs. With the capitol were consiun 
ed its valuable libraries, and all the furniture, and articles of 
taste and value, in that and in the other buildings. The great 
bridffe across the Potomac was burned, together with an elegant 
hotel, and other private buildings. 

60. The capture of Washinfirton was followed, Sep- 
tember 12th, by an attack on Baltimore, in which the 
American forces, militia, and inhabitants of Baltimore, 
made a gallant defence. Being, however, overpowered 
by a superior force, they were compelled to retreat ; but 
ihey fought so valiantly, that the attempt to gain posses- 
sion of the city was abemdoned by the enemy, who, dur- 
ing the night of Tuesday, 13th, retired to their shipping, 
having lost, among their killed. Gen. Ross, the command- 
er-in-chief of the British troops. 

The British army, after the capture of Washington, having 
re-embariced on board the fleet in the Patuxent, Admiral Coch- 
rane moved down that river, and proceeded up the Chesapeake. 
On the morning of the 11th of September, he appeared at the 
mouth of the ratapsco, fourteen miles from Baltimore, with a 
fleet of ships of war and transports, amounting to fifty sail. 

On the next dav, ]2th, land forces, to the number of six thou 
sand, were landed at North Point, and, under the command cf 
Gen, Ross, commenced tlieir march towards the city. In antici- 
pation of the landing of the troops, Gen. Strieker was despatched 
with three thousand two hundred men from Baltimore, to keep 
the enemy in check. 

On the 12th, a battle was fought by the two armies. Early in 
the engagement, a considerable part of Gen. Strieker's troops 
retreated in confusion, leaving him scarcely one thousand four 
hundred men, to whom was opposed the whole body of tlie ene- 
my. An incessant fire was continued from half past two o'clock, 
till a little before four, when Gen. Strieker, findii^g the contest 
unequal, and that the enemy outfiai^ed him, retreated upon his 
reserve, which was effected in good order. 

The loss of the Americans, in killed and wounded, amounted 
to one hundred and sixty-three, among whom were some of the 
most respectable citizens of Baltimore. 

The enemj made his appearance, the next morning, in front 
Of the Aniencan intrenchments, at a distance of two miles from 
Uie city, showmg an intention of renewing the attack. 
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1^ ihlA Mean tiiM, ftii attaek i^ made on Fort M*He!nry,fVoin 
frigates, bombs, and rocket ressels, which Continned through the 
day, and the greater part o€ the xught, doing, however, but little 
damage. 

In tfte-c<iaMe df the hisht of Tuesday, Admtral Cochrane held 
lb communieaiion wi& the commander of the land forces, and, 
thfe enterpirito of taking tiie citrbeiiuf deemed impracticable, the 
troops were re-embarked ; and the next day, the fleet dfsdcended 
the bay, tq the great joy of the released innabitants. 

&l. The joy experienced in all parts of the United 
States, on account of the brave defence of Baltimore, 
had scarcely subsided, when intelligence was received 
of 'the signal success of the Americans at Piattsburg^ 
and on Lake Champlain. The army of Sir George Pre- 
vo^t, amountkig to fourteen thousand men, was com- 
peted by Gen. Macomb to retire from the former, and 
the enemy's squadron, commanded by Commodore Dbw-^ 
nie, was t^aptured by Commodore Macdpnough on the 
latter. 

Towards tile clbse of t&«i winter olri814, Gen. WilkihBon,with 
his army, removed fifom their winter-quarters at French Mills, 
and took station at Pllittsbnrg. Oen. Wilkinson leaving the 
command of the. army, Gen. Izard succeeded him d.t this place 
By September, the troops at Plattsbu^ were dimihi^hed, by de 
tackments withdrawh tojother stations, to one thousand five hun 
dred men. 

Ih this state o^ tiieibrces, it was announced that Sir George 
Pievost, governor-general of Canada, with an ai;my of fourteeil 
tkouBomi ken, completely equipped, and accotnpanied by a 
numerous train of artillery, was abbnt making a descent on 
Plattsbuig. 

At this time, both the Americans aiid British had a 'tespectable 
naval fbrce on Lake Champlain ; but tinit of the latter was con- 
Btderably the superior, amounting to ninety-five guns, and one 
tbtusandand fifxy men, while the American squadron carried 
but eighty-six guns, and eight hundred and twenty-six men. 

On the 11th of September, while the American fleet was ly- 
ing off Plattsburg, the British squadron was observed bearing 
down upon it in order of battie. 

Cbmmodore MacdoUough, orderinjg his vessels cleared for ac^^ 
tion, gallantiy received me 'enemy. An engagement ensued^ 
which lastedtwohours and twenty minutes. By this time, the 
enemy was silenced, and one fK|ate, one brig^,aUd two sic 
tof war, fell into the handa of the Americans (Several 9r 
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ffaUej^B were itnnk, and a few others escaped, llie loss of the 
Americans wu fifty-two killed, and fifly-eight wounded ; of the 
British, eighty-four killed, and one hundred and" ten wounded. 

Preyiously to this eventful day, Sir George Prevost, with his 
army, arrived in the vicinity of Plattsburg. In anticiiMition of 
this event; Gen. Macomb made evenr preparation, wnicfa time 
and meanii allowed, and called in to hi? assistance considerable 
numbenn of the militia. 




In the sight of these two armies, the rii^l squadrons com 
menced their contest. And, as if their engagement had been a 
preconcerted signal, aiid as if to raise still nigher the solemn 
grandeur of the scene, Sir George Prevost nowJed ap his forces 
against the American works, and began throwing upon them 
shells, balls, and rockets. 

At the same time, the Americans opened a severe and de« 
structive fire from their forts. Before sunset, the temporary bat- 
teries of Sir George Prevost were all silenced, and every at- 
tempt of the enemy to cross from Plattsburg to the American 
Works was repelled. At nine o'clock, perceiving the attainment 
of his object impracticable, the British general nastily withdrew 
his forces, diminished by killed, wounded, and deserted, tw0 
thousand five hundred. At the same time, he abandoned vast 
quantiUes of military stores, aAd lefl the inhabitants of Platts- 
burg to take care of the sick and wounded of,his army, and the 
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** star-spangled banner " to wave in triumph over Uhe waters of 
i^aniplain. 

52. The opposition of the New England representatives 
in congress to the declaration of war has been noticed. 
(Sec. 12.) In this opposition^ a great majority of their 
constituents coincided ; and, during the progress of the 
war, that opposition became confirmed, and apprehen- 
sions .were indulged that, in consequence of the ill- 
management of the general government, a crisis was 
forming, which might involve the country in ruin. 

Under these apprehensions, in October, 1814, the le- 
giiilature o( Massachusetts recommended the meeting 
of a convention from the New England states. This 
measure, though strongly opposed, was adopted by that 
body. Delegates were accordingly chosen. This ex- 
aniple was followed by Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
Vermont refused, and New Hampshire neglected to send. 

On the 15tK of December, these delegates, together 
with two elected by counties ip New Hampshire, and 
one similarly elected in Vermont, met at Hai-tford. Al- 
ter a session of near three weeks, they published a re- 
port, in which, ailer dwelling upon the public grievances 
felt by the New England states particularly, and by the 
country at large, in no small degree, they proceeded to 
suggest several alterations of the federal constitution, 
with a view to tlieir adoption by the respective states of 
the Union. 

These alterations consisted of seven articles :—;/fr*«, that rep 
restintaUves and direct taxes shall be apportioned to the number 
of free persons ; — secondly^ that no new state shall be admitted 
into the Union, without the concurrence of two thirds of botJi 
houses ; — durdiy, that congress shall not have power to lay an 
embargo for more than sixty days ]—f(mrlJdy, that congress shall 
not interdict commercial intercourse, without the concurrence of 
two thirds of bodi houses )-— fifthly^ that war shall not be declared 
without the concurrence of a similar majority ; — sixiMy^ that no 
person, who shall be hereafter naturalized, shall be eligible as a 
member of the senate or house of representatives, or hold any 
civil office under the authority of the United States j and, sen- 
mthlyf that no person shall be elected twice to the presidency 
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Wft the preBiddht be elected from the same fttate two tefnUi iii 
tmccenion. 

The concliisipn of a treaty of peace with Great Britain, not 
lonff after, beinnf annoimced, another (convention was hot caUed ; 
ana, on tiie submisiion of the above amendmei^fei of the eonsti* 
ItttioB to the eevefal states^they were rejected. 

' /i3i In the month of December^ a Bfitish fieet of six- 
ty sail, having arrived on the coast east of thelMlississippi, 
landed fifteen thousand troops. . These^ on the 6th of 
Januai^y, 1615, under command of Sir Edward Packen* 
ham, attacked the Americans, amounting to about six 
thousand) chiefly militia, in tl^eir intrenchments^ before 
Nerw Orleans. Aftcnr an engagement of more than an 
houiT) ihd enemy, having l6st their commander-in-chief, 
aiid Maj. Gen» Gibbs, and having been cut to pieces in 
an almost unexampled degree, fled in confusion, leaving 
theur dead and wounded on the field of battle. 

During eeveral prelimii^ary engagements, Gren. Jackson, now 
teommanoingf at New Orleans, had been diligehtly employed in 
preparations to defend the place. His front wias a straiirht hne 
t»f oAe thousand- yards, defended by upwards of three thousand 
Bfimtry and aitiUe^sts. The ditch contained five feet of wateri 
knd his ^roat, from havjing been flooded by opening the levees, 
and by frequent rains, was rexkdered slippery and muddy. Eight 
distinct batteries were judiciously disposed, mounting in all 
twelve guns ef difiTerent caliberB. On the opposite side of .the 
river wis ajitrong battery of fifteen guns. . 

,0n the morning of the 8th of January, General Packenham 
brought UjP^his forces, amounting to twelve thousand men, to the 
attacK. The British deliberately advanced in solid columns, 
over an even plain, in front of the American intrenchments, ths 
men carrying, besides their muskets, fascines-, and s6me lof them 
ladders. 

A solemn silence now prevailed through, the Ameridan lines, 
until the enemy approached within ieaxih of the batteries, 
which at that moment opened an incessant and destructive can* 
nonade. The eneiny, notwithstanding, continued to advance, 
bh>Bing up their ranks as fitst as they were opened by the fire 
of the Americans. 

_At length, they dame within reach of the musketry and rifles, 
^e extended, American fine now unitedly presentedf one sheet 
gf fire, and poured in upon the British columns an unceasing 
tode of death. Hundieds fell at every discharge, and by colmnni 
were swept away. ' ^ ' > 
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Being unable to stand the shock, the firitish beeanie disorder 
ed and fled. In an attempt to rally them, Gen. Packenham waff 
killed. Generals Gibbs and Kean succeeded in pushing forwam 
thdir columns a second time, but the second approac)i was still 
more fatal than the first. The fires a^ain rolled from the Ameri- 
can batteries, lind from thousands of mushets. The advancing 
columns again broke and fled ; a few platoons only reached the 
edge of the ditch, tliere to meet a more certain destruction. In 
a third but unavailing attempt to lead up their troops, Generals 
Gibba and Kean weie severely wounded, tlie former mortally. 

The field of battle now exhibited a scene of extended carnage. 
Seven hun^dred brave soldiers were sleeping in death, and one 
thousand four hundred were wounded. Five hundred were made 
prisoners — making a loss to the British, on this memorable aay, 
of near three thousand men. The Americans lost in the engage- 
ment only seven killed, and six wounded. 

The enemy now sullenly retired, and, on the night of the ISth, 
evacuated their 'camp, and, with great secrecy, embarked on 
board their shipping. 

54. The news of the victory at New Orleans spread 
with haste through the United States, and soon after 
was followed by the still more welcome tidings of a 
treaty of peace, which was signed at Ghent, on the 24th 
of December, 1814. On the 17th of February, this 
treaty was ratified by the president and senate. 

Upon the subjects fbr which the war had been professedly de 
clared, the treaty, thus concluded, was silent. It provided only 
for the suspension of hostilities — ^the exchange of prisoners — the 
restoration of territories imd possessions obtained by the con- 
tending powers, during the war — the adjustment of unsettled 
boundaries — and for a combined eflTort to effect the entire aboli 
taon of traffic in slaves. 

But whatever diversity of opinion had prevailed about the jus- 
tice or policy of the war— or now prevailed about the merits of 
the treaty — all parties welcomed the return of peace. The sol- 
dier gladly exchanged the toils of the camp for the rest of his 
.home ; the mariner once more spread his canvass to the wind, 
and, fearless of molestation, joyfully stretched his wav on the 
ocean ; and the yeomanry of the land, unaccustomed to the din of 
arms, gladly returned to their wonted care of the field and the 
flock. 

55. The treaty with England was followed, on the 
30th of June, 1815, by a treaty with the dey of Algiers, 
concluded at Algiers, at that time, by William Shaler 
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tnd Commodore Stephen Decatdr, agents for the United 
Sutes. 

The war, which thus aaded by treaty, was commeQceA by the 
dey fainuelf, as early tM the year 1812. At that time, the Amsri 
ean eoi»sul, Mr. Lenr^ was suddenly ordered to depart from Al- 
gkerUf on account of the arrival of a oarro of naval and military 
•tores, for the regency of Algiers, in- fulfilment of treaty stipala- 
tiona, which, the dey airemed, were not such, iii quantity or qaali* 
ty, as be expected. At uie same time, depredations w^tte com- 
menced upon our eommeree. Several American veasek were 
csptaied and condemned^ and their crews subjected to slavery. 

Upop a representation of the case, by the president, to con- 
t, that body formally declared war against the dey in Much. 
alter, an American squadron sailed for the Mediterranean, 
captured an Algerine brip, and a fortyofoar gnn fiigate } and, «t 
lenrth, appeared before Atgiers. 

Ae respectability of the Amerioaa fovea, added to the two im 
portant victories^ready achieved, bad prepared the way for tbe 
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American commissionera to dictate a treatv,upo]i such a basu ss 
they pleased. Accordingly, the model or a treaty was sent to 
the dey, who signed it By this treaty, the United States were 



•zamptod ^m paying tribute in fhtnre ; captured property was 
tq he Keftocad by Uie dey; prisonets to be delivered u^ wuhout 
rawom, An, dto. 

56, The treaty wUh Great Britain, which ended the 
V?r> left the subject of comnietcial intercourse betweeu 
the two nations to future negotiation. In the aummer 
IbikHving the clooe of ilie war» pJenipotentiaries, respec- 
tively appointed by the two countries for that purpose, 
«iet at London, and, on the 3d of July, signed *' a con- 
mention, by which to regulate the commerce between the 
territories of the United Stales and of hi? Britaunip 
majesty." 

This oonvention provided for a reciprocal liberty of conunerce 
between the two countries — for an equalisation of duties on im- 
portationa and exporiatioiis from either country to the other — ajul 
lor the adnUBsion of American vessels to the principal settle- 
aients of the British dominions in the East Indies, viz. Mac'ra^, 
Calcutta, Bombay, &Ai. Of this convention, the president spoke 
In terms of approbation, in his message to congress ; but by a 
large portion of the community it waa received with coldness, 
fipom av ai^rehension that it would operate unfavorably to 

-^enca, and would seriously abridge her cov^merce. The cob- 
on was to be binding only for four yeorii. 
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57. By the second article of tlie treaty with Great 
Britain, it was agreed,, that all vessels, taken by either 
power, within twelve days from the exchange of ratified 
tions, between twenty^three degrees and fifty degrees of 
north latitude, should be considered lawful prices. A 
longer period was stipulated for toore distant latitudes. 
Within the time limited by this article, several actions took 
place, and several vessels of various descriptioniB were 
captured by each of the belligerent?. The frigate Presi- 
dent wa« taken January 15th, 1815, by a British squad- 
ron ; the British ships Cyane, Levant, and Pejiguitt/ 
were captured by the Americans. 

58. The attention of congress duritJg their seapiort ili 
1815 — 16, was called to a bill, which had for itift cJbject 
the incorporation of a national bank. In the discussion 
which followed, much diversity of opinion wa* found to 
prevail, not only as to the constitutional power of cohr 
gress to establish such aii institution, but also as to the 
principles upon which it should be modelled. ' After 
weeks of animated debate, a bill, incorporating the 
*' Bank of the Unified Siaits^** "with a capital of thirty- 
five millions of dollars, passed, and pp Wednesday^ 
April 10th, received the signature of the president. 

Of the stock of the biunk, seven millions were fo b* inbseribed 
hy ihB United Stfttes, the remaining^ twenty-eight by indiriduals. 
The affairs of the corporation were to be managed by twenty-fiv0 
directons, five of whom were to be chosen by the president, witl^ 
the advice and consent of the senate ; the remainder to be elect- 
ed by the stockholders, at the bankin^-hoaee in Philadelphia. 
The charter of th6 bank i?. to continue in force until the 3d of 
Mirch,l^. 

59. In Deeember, 1816, Indiana became an indepen- 
dent state, and was received into the Union. 

detached places in Indiana were settled by the Freiich, up- 
wards of a eepitiiiry a^o. The exact period, at which tile first 
settlement was msifi, ^s uncertain* 

hi 1763, the terrilonr wns ceded by France to England." By 
the treaty of Greenviue, in 1795, the United States obtained of 
the i^idiaiie several ^nall grants of land within this terHfbry ; 
and, ink subsequent yii»rs. still more extensive tracts. Donnnf 
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the war with England, which broke out in. 1812, Indiaim wm 
the scene of many Indian depredaUons, and of many unusually 
severe batUea between the hosUle tribes and the troops of the 
United States. Until 1801, Indiana formed a part of the great 
north-western territory; but, at that date, it was erected into a 
territorial ffovornment, with the usual powers and i)rivileges. In 
December; 1815, the inhabitants amounUng to sixty thousand, 
the legislature petitioned congress for admission into the Umon, 
and the privilege of forming a state consUtuUon. A bUl for this 
purpose passed congress, in April, 1816; a conventioh of dele 
gates metin conformity to it, by whieh a constitution was aaopt- 
ed, and Indiana became an independent state, and a member of 
the UniMi, in December following. 

60. 1817. On Wednesday, February 12th, the votes 
for Mr. Madison's successor were counted in the pres- 
ence of both houses of congress, when it appeared that 
James Monroe was elected president, and Daniel D 
Tompkins vice-president of the United States, for the 
four years from and after the 4th of the ensuing March. 

NOTES. 

61. Manners. The onlj noticeable change of man- 
ners, which seems to have taken place during this pe- 
riod, arose from the spirit of pecuniary speculation^ 
which pervaded the country during the war. Money 
was borrowed with facility, and fortunes were often 
made in a day. Extravagance and profligacy were, to 
some extent, the consequence. The return of peace, 
and the extensive misfortunes which fell upon every part 
of the community, counteracted these vices, and restored 
more sober and industrious habit^. 

62. Religion. During this period, extensive revivals 
of religion prevailed, and liberal and expanded plans 
were devised and commenced for the promotion of Chris- 
tianity. Several theological institutions were founded, 
missionary and Bible societies were established, and a 
great call for ministers of the gospel was heard. 

63. Trade and Commerce. During this period, 
trade and commerce were crippled J)? foreign restrk* 
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tioiis, our own acts of non-intercourse, atu), at length; 
by the war with England. During this war, our carry- 
ing trade was destroyed J noi Was it restored by the 
peace of J815. 

On the i'eturn of peace, immense importations were 
made from England, .the country being destitute of Eng« 
lish mcirchandise. ^ The market was soon glutted, porices 
fell, and extensive bankruptcies were the consequence. 

64. AGiiiGt7LTt7RB. Agriculture, dufing this period . 
cannot be said to have mlUte ]great adfanoea 

An excessive disposition in. the people for tnuAe and speoula* 
tio'n^ drew off the attention of the more intelligent and acdye 
part of thecopamanity, an4 dbeeted much of the capital of tiie 
country to other objects. Upon the return of peace, l^oweTer, 
when mercantile distresses overspread the land, agriculture was 
affain resorted to, to one of the surest means of obtainiiiji a live- 
lihood. Men of capital, too^ tunied their attention to £rnung 
agricu tural societies yrere established in^all parts of the country ^ 
more enl^ghtei^ed methods of culture! were introduceid, and agri • 
culture- became not only one of the most profitable, but one o^. 
the most popular objects of pursuit. . • 

65. Arts- and Manufactures. During the war 
which occurred in this period, the intercourse with 
England, and other places, being slopped, the country 
wa,s soon destitute of those articles Vvhioh had l>een sup- 
plied by English manufactories. Accordingly, the peo- 
ple began to. manufacture for themselves. Extensive 
manufacturing establishments were started for almost 
every sort of merchandise. Such was thfeir success at 
the outset, that an immense capital was soon invested 
in thqm, and the country began to be supplied with 
almost every species of manufacture from our own es- 
tablishments. After the peace,, the country being, inun- 
dated with British goods, these establishments suffered 
the severest embarrassments, and many of them were 
entirely brolcen down. A considerable portion of them, 
however, were maintained, and continued to flourish. 

6(5. PopulaTiox, At the expiration of Mr. Madisou's 
term of office, in lfel7^ the number of inhabitants in 
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tlie United Steles was about nine miliions five hundred 
tlionsand. 

^67. Education. The pecuniary embarrassmeDts 
ex|{»erienced throuffhout the country, during the latter 
part of this period, sensibly affected some institutions 
devoted to science and benevolence, especially those 
which depend, in part, upon the yearly contributions of 
the patrons of learning and religion, for the means of 
support. In several of the higher seminaries, the num- 
ber of students was, for a time, dimiiiished. Neverthe- 
iess, parochial schoolEi, academies, and colleges, upon 
(he whoI.e,.conUnued to increase, and^to qualify many 
for the common and highei^ professions of life. 

A thebloffieal institution was established at Princeton, IS^vr 
Jersey, in 1813, by the General Assembly cf the Ptesbyterian 
Church. In 1821, tLe theolot^ldal seminaiy of the Asaociate 
Reformed Church, in New Tork, was united to that of Prince^- 
ton, and its librair, consisting of four thousand volumes, which 
cost serenteen thousand doUars, waa transferred to the latter 
placr. This seminary has three professors, and, in 1881, had 
sevens-three students. 

Dunn; .tbe same year, Hamilton Collece was incorporated tt 
Clinton, New York : it has. been liberally patronized by the 
legislature, and by indiyiduals. 
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UNITED STATES. 
PERIOD XL 

DISTINGUISHCD VOR IfONROls's ADKIKISTBATIOH. 

Bxiendingfrom the Inauguration ofPnsident M<mro€^ 
1817, to March, 1825. 

Sec. 1. On the 4th of March, Iglt, Mr. Monroe took 
the oath. prescribed by the constitution, and. entered upon 
the duties of president of the United Sta.tes. 

The condition of the ebontry, on the aiBcenibn of Mr. Monroe 
to the presidency, was, in seyerat respects, more prosperous and 
happy, than on the accession of his predecessor. Not only had 
war ceased, and the political asperity excited by it ^ven plaee 
to better feelings, but efforts were made, in eyery section of the 
Union, to revive those plans of business which the war had nearly 
annihilated. . The country bad suffered too much, however, t& re- 
gain immediately its former prosperity. Commerce was far front 
being flourishing ; a considerable part of the legitimate trade wa« 
in the hands 6f foreigners ; manj ships were lying unemployed^ 
and the 8hij[>-building in many ports had nearly ceased. The 
manufacturing estaluishments, which had not been entirely 
broken down, were sustaining a precarious existence. Foreign 
nerchandise was inundating the country^ and the specie, bor- 
rowed in Europe for the national bank, at an excessive premium, 
as well as that which Was previously in the country, was rapidly 
leaving it to pay the balance of trade against us. In his mau- 
gural address, however, the president sp6ke in animating terras ' 
of the happy state of the country, and of its prospects orj:effai»r 
ing, at no distant period, that measure of prosperity, whicn, in 
former years, it ha!a enjoyed. 

2. The senate having been convened at the snxom 
time> a cabinet was formed under the new administrft- 
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tion. The department of state was intrusted to Mr. 
Adams. Mr. Crawford was continued in' the treasury. 
Mr. Calhoun was appointed sectielary of war, and Smith 
Thompson was placed over the department of the navy. 

3. In the summer and autumn fpllowirig his inaugu- 
ration, the president made a tour through' the northern 
and eastern states of the Union. 

Th« objects of this four were connected with the naiionp.! in- 
terests. Congress hsd appropriated lar^e sums of money fortlie 
fottificatioB of the sea-ooost, and inland frontiers, for the estab- 
lishment of naval docks^ and for increasing the navy. The su- 
perintendence of these Svoxks belonged to Qie president. Solici- 
toQs to discharge his duty, in reference to them, witli judgment, 
fidelity, and economy, he was induced to vi?it the most imi^r- 
tant points along^ the sea^oast and in the interior, &om a con- 
viction, of being better able to diroct, in reference to them, with 
the knowledge derived from personal observation, than by means 
ci information communica^d to him by others. 

4. On the llthof D^dember, the state of Mississippi 
was acknowledged by congress as sovereign and inde- 
pendent, and was admitted to the Union. 

The first European who visited the present state of Mississippi, 
tippears to hav6 been Ferdinand de Soto, a native of Badajoz, in 
S^ain, wiio landed on the coast of Florida on the 25th of May, 
1539. He spent three years in the country, searching for ^oIJ, 
hut At length died, and was buried on the banks of ^e Missis- 
sippi, MnY, 1542. 

In 168^ M. de Salle descended the Mississippi, and gave the 
name of Louisiana to the country. In consequence of this, the 
French claimed to have furisdiction over it. In 1716, they formed 
a settlement at the Na,tchez, and built a fort, which they named 
Rosalie. Other settlements were e^cted in subsequent years. 
The French settlements were, however, seriously disturbed by 
the Indians, particularly by t)^e Natchez, once the most powerfiu 
of all the southern tribes. 

The French retained an acknowledged title to the country on 
th^ east side of the Mississippi, until the treaty of J763, when 
.they ceded their possessions east of that river .to the Ennrllsh. 
By the toeaty of 1783, Gh-eat Britain relinquished the Floridas to 
Spain without specific boundaries ; and at the same time ceded 
to the United States all the country north of the thirty-first de- 
gree of latitude. The Spaniards retained possession of the 
Watcbez, and the ports north of the tl^irty-first deffree,until 1798, 
when they finally abandoned them to the United States. 

'n ttoyear 1800, Uie territory hetween the Mississippi and the 
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western boiindary of Gkorgin/waa erected into a distinct terri 
torial government. By treaty at Fort Adam, in 1801, the Choe* 
taw Indians relinquished to the United Statetb a large body of 
land, and bther cessions have since been made. On the 1st of 
March, 1817, congress authorized the people of the western ^art 
of Mississippi territory 'to form a constitution and state goTem- 
ment. A convention met in Jnlvy 1817, by which a constitution 
was formed, and in December following, Mississli^i was admit* 
ted into the Union as a separate state. 

5. In the course of the same months an expedition 
which had been set on foot by a number of adventurers 
from different countries, against East and West Florida, 
was terminated by the tr4;>ops of the United States. 
These adventurers claimed to be acting under the au-» 
thority of some of the South American colonies, and 
had formed an establishment at Amelia Island, a Spanish 
province, then the' subject of negotiation between the 
United States and Spain. Their avowed object being 
an invasion of the Fioridas, and of course an invasion 
of a part of the United States, the American government 
deemed itself authorized, without designing any hc^tiH- 
ty to Spain, to take possession of Amelia Island, their 
head-quarters. 

A similar establishment had previously been formed at Oal- 
veiion, a small island on the coast of ths Texas, ckfaned by the 
United States. From both of these nieces privateers were fitted 
out, which gretftly annoyed our regular commerce. Prizes were 
sent in, and^ by a pretended court qT admiralty, condemned and 
sold. Slaves, in great numbers, were shipped through these 
islands to the United States, and through the same channel ex- 
tensive clandestine importati6iiS of goods were made. Justly 
apprehending the results of these establishments, if suffered to 
proceed unmolested, the executive took early measures to sup- 
press them. Accordingly, a naval force, with the necessary 
troops, was despatched, under command of Captains Henly and 
Bankhead, to whom Amelia Island was surrendered, on the 84th 
of December, without the effusion of blood. The sup{>rearior 
of Galvezton followed soon after. 

6. Several bills of importance passed congress^ dur- 
ing their session, in the winter of 1817-1818; a bill 
idlowing to the members of the senate and house of rep* 
resentaiives the sum of eight dollars per day, duri-^ ' 
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their attendance ; a second, in compliance with the re- 
commendation of the president, abolishing the internal 
duties ; and a third, providing, upon the same recom- 
mendation^ for the indigent officers and soldiers of the 
revdutionary ariny. 

7. In April, 1818, Illinois adopted a state consti- 
tution, and in December following was admitted as a 
member of the Union 

'Illinois derives ita name horn its principal river, which, in the 
language of the Indians^ signifies tite river of men. *Vhe first 
■etUements, like thq^ oi Indiana, were made by the French, and 
were the consequence of the adventurous enterprises of M. de 
la Salle, in search of the Mississippi. The first settlements were 
the village^ of Kaskaskia and Caliokia. In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, the settlements of Illinois were r^pre 
sent^d to have bee^ hi a flourishing condition.^ But subsequent 
ly they in a great measure declined, 

From the beginning to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
little was heard of the settlements of the French, on the banks 
of the Ulincns. About 1749, the French began to fortil^ the 
Wabash and Illinois, in order to resist the British. In I7G2, all 
the country to the east of the Mississippi was ceded to the latter 
power, and consequendy Illinois passed under the British do- 
minion. At the peace of 17B3, Great Britain renounced its 
claims of sovereignty over this country, as well as overlhe Uniiea 
Stflktes. Virginia, however, and som6 other states, claimed the 
whole eount^ north and west of the Ohio; but at the instance 
' of congress, a cession qt these claims was made to the genera. 
government. Illinois remained a part of Indiana until 1809, 
when a distinct territorial govemmeiit was established for it. In 
1818, the people .formed a constitution, and it is how one of the 
United States. - 

8. Early after Che coAclnaion of this session of con* 
gress^ the president, iii pursuance of his determination 
to visit such parts of the United States as were most 
^i^posed to the naval and military forces of an enemy, 
prepared to survey the Chesapeake bay, and the country 
lying on its extensive shores. 

In the month of May, he left Washington, accompanied by 
tlie secretary- of war and the secretary of the naVy, with pther 
gentlemen of distinction. On his arrival at Annapolis, the prps- 
ident and his suite minutely examined the waters contiguous, in 
refe^nice to their fitness for a paval depot. Embarking at this 
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placft on l>rmr4 a vessel, he further examined the coast, and 
thence proceeded to Norfolk. Having at length accoinplisUed 
tlie principal object of his tour, in the examination of tlie Chesa- 
peake bay^ he returned to Washington, June ITthi through the 
interior of Virginia. The respectful and affectionate demonstra- 
tions of .attachment paid to him during his nortliera tour were re- 
newed in tliis.. '. 

9. On the 27th of May, 1818, a treaty, concluded witri 
Sweden, at Stockholm, on the 4th of September, ISIO, 
by Mr. Rus)=!el, ministcpr,. plenipotentiary to .th»it cc!>iirt, 
was ratified by the president ajid senate, on the part of 
the United States, 'the same was ratified by the king 
of Sweden on the 24th of the following July. 

This treaty provided for maintaimng peace and friendship be* 
tween the two countries— ^•eoiproc^l liberty of cornmetce — equah 
zation nf duties, i&c. &c. The treaty was to continue in force 
for eight years from the exchange of ratifications. 

10. During the year 1818, a war was carried on bo 
tween the Seminole Indians and the ,United States* 
which terminated in the complete discomfiture of the 
former. s , 

The Indians, denominated Seminole Indians, inhabited- a tract, 
of country partly within tlie limits' of the United States, but a, 
greater part of which lied within the boundaries of the Florida^. 
Not a few Creeks^ dissatisfied with the treaty of 1814, (see Period 
X. Sec. 39,) had fled t6 the Seminoles, carrying with them feel- 
ings of hostility against the United States; 

These feelings were much strengthened by foreign white ' 
emissaries, wholiad taken np their residence among them for the 
purpose of trade. At length, several outrages being committed 
by the Indians Upon the border inhabitants of the United States, 
the secretary of war ordered Gen. Gaines to remove, at his dis- 
cretion, such Indians as were still on the lands ceded to the Uni- 
teil States by the Creeks in 1814. 

The execution of this order roused the Indians, who^in ffreat 
r-umbers,' invested Fort Scott, where Gen. Gaines was confined, 
with 600 men. 

Information of this istate of things being communicated to the 
department of war, Gen. Jackson was ordered, December QCth, to 
take the field, and directed, if he should deem the force with 
Gen. Gaines, amounting in all to 1800 men, insufiicient to cope 
with the enemy, " to can on the executives of the adjacent states 
for such an adtlitional militia force as he might deem requisite." 
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On llie receipt of this order, Gen. Jackson prepared to comply , 
but/ instead of calling upon tlie executives of the neighboring 
states, especially upon the governor of Tennessee, who lived 
^ear his residence, he addressed a circular to the patriots of West 
Tennerfsee, inviting one thousand of them to join his standard. 

This 'call being promptly obeyed, Gen. Jackson, with these 
troops and a body of friendly Creeks, entered upon the Seminole 
war. , ■ , " 

Deeming it necessary, for the subjugation pi* the Seminoles, to 
enter Florida, Gen. Jackson marched upon St. Marks, a feeble 
Spanish garrison, in which. some Indians had taketi refiige. Of 
this garrison, Gen. Jackson quietly took possession, and occupied 
i|, as an American post. At St. Marks was found . Alexander 
Arbuthnot, who wa^ taken prisoner and put in confinement. At 
the same time were taken two Indian chiefs, one of whom pre- 
tended to possess tlie spirit of ^prophecy ; they were hung with 
out trial. St. JSlarks being garrisoned by American troops, the 
armj marched to Suwaney river, on which they found a largo 
Indian village, which was consumeid, afler whicn the army re- 
turned to St; Marks, bringing with tliem Robert C. Ambrister, 
who had been taken prisoner on tlieir march to Suwaney. Dur- 
ing the halt of tlie army for a few days at St. Marks, a general 
eourt martial was called, before which charges were made against 
Ambrister and Arbuthnot. Both were adjudged guilty, and the 
former was sentenced to be shot-^ihe latter to be hung. Subse- 
quently, however, the aentenqe in respect to Ambrister was re- 
considered, and he yns sentenced to be whipped and confined to 
hard labor. This decision Gen. Jackson reversed, and ordered 
both to be executed according to ike first gentence of the court. 

At St. Marks, Gen. Jackson, being informed that the Spanish 
governor of Fensacola was favcHin^ the Indians, took up his 
march for the capital of that province, before which, auer a 
march of twenty days, he appeared; This place was taken with 
scarcely a show of resistance-^a new ffovernment was establish 
ed for the province, the powers of which were vested portly in 
military officers, ana partly in citizens of the province. Gen. 
Jackson now announced to the socretaty that the Seminole war 
was closed, and returned to his residence at Nashville. Some 
time after, the American executive, deeming the longer posses 
sion of the, Spanish forts unn^cessai^ to the peace of the country, 
and inconsistent with good faith to Spain, directed them to be 
restored, and accompanied the restoration with the reasons which 
had led to their occupation. 

The measures adopted by G6n. Jackson in the prosecution of 
this war— particularly his appeal to the people of West Tennes- 
see—his conduct in relation to the trial and execution of Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister— and his occupation of St. Marks and Eensa- 
eola— excited strong sensations in the bosoms of a considerable 
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portion of the A meriftan people. ' During tlie session of cohgress 
m the winter of 181S— lol9, thipsc subjects were e-Vtonsively and 
eloquently debated. By the military cojnmittee of thehousfe, a 
report was presented,, censuring tlie conduct of Gen. Jackson ; 
but, after an elaborate examination of the case, the house, b}' a 
majority of one hunclred and eight to sixty-two, rei\i4;ed its con- 
currence. Towards the close of the session, a report unfavorable 
to Gen. Jackson wag also brought fjrward in the senate, but no 
vote of censure or resolutidn was attached, and no discussion of 
i^is merits was had. ' \ 

11. On the 28th of January, 1819, a convention be- 
tween Great Britain . and ttic United States, cohcJuded 
at London, October 20th, 1818, and ratiiie^l by the 
Pdnce Regent on the 2d of November f<^lo\Ving, was 
ratified by the president of the United States. 

By the first article of this convention, the citizens of tho Uni- 
ted States have liberty, in common witJ^ the subjecta of Crreat 
Britain, to take fish on the southern, western, and northern coa.st 
of Newifoundland, &c. Tlie second article estivblishe,^ the north- 
em boundaries of the United States from the Lake <)f the Wood.q 
to the Stony Mc.*nitoin3. Ry the fourth article, the commercial 
convention between the tw-o countries, concluded at London, in 
1815, is extended for the term often years longer, &t\ &C. 

12. On the 22d of February, following, a treaty was 
conbludedat Washington, by John Q^iincy Adains and 
Luis de Onis,.by which East and West Plol*ida, witli ail 
thp islands adjacent, &c., were ceded by Spain to tho 
United States. , ' 

By" this treatjf, tho western boundary between the United 
States and Spaih was settled. A sum hot exceeding five millionfi 
of dollars is to be paid by tlie United States out of tlie ^ii-oceeds of 
sales of lands in Floricfa, or in stock, or monoy, to citizens of 
tho United States, on account of Spanish spoliations and- injnrifts 
To liquidate tlie claims, a board was to h^ constitntod by tlie gov- 
ernment of the United States, of American citizens, to consist of 
three commissioners, who should report within three years. 

13. On the 2d of March, 1819, the government of 
the Arkansas Territory was organised by an act of 
congress. 

Tlie earliest settlement within the limits of the territory of 
Arkanjas, was made by the Chevalier do Tonte, in IGbT), at *' 
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In^an villa^ of Arkanmu, situated on the river, of that name. 
Eoiigrants from Canada afterwards arrived , but .the progress of 
settlement was slow. Upon the cession of Louisiaiia to uie Uni" 
ted States, tlie ceded territory was divided into two parts — ^the 
Territory <»f, Orleans, lying south of latitude. thirty def'rees, and 
the District tf Lauisianay comprehending all the tract of «ountr^ 
between the Mississippi and tne Pacific Ocean. In Marcli, 180u, 
the latter country was d^ominated the Territoru of Louisiana. 
In 1612, this territory was constituted a territorial ffovernment, 
by the name of the Territory of MissourL In March, 1819, the 
inhabitants of the northern parts Were formed into a<iistinct dis- 
trict, by the name of Missouri, and soon after the southern was 
ibnned into a territorial government bv the name of Arkansas. 
in Beeember, I819> an election for a delegate to congress was 
held for the first time. 

14. During the following summer, 1819, the president 
visited the southern section of the country, having in 
view the same great national interests, which had prompt- 
ed him in his previous tour to the north. 

In this tour the president visited Charleston, 8«Tannah, and 
Augusta; from this latter place he proceeded to Nashville, 
tlirough the Cherokee nation, and thence to Louisville and Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, whence he returned to the seat of govern- 
ment early in August. 

15. On the I4th of December following, a resolution 
passed congress, admitting Alabama into tlie Union, on 
an equal footing with the original states. 

Alabama, though.recently settled^ appears to have been yisited 
by Ferdinand de Soto in l&Sd. Some scattered settlements were 
made within the present state ofMississim)! before the American 
devolution ; but Alabama continued the nuntiug ground of sav- 
ages until 8 much later period. 

After tlie peace of 1783', Georgia laid claim to this territory, and 
exercised jurisdiction over it until the beginning of the present 
century. In 1795, an act passed the legislature of Cteorgia, by 
which twenty-five millions jOf acres of its western territory were 
sold to companies for five hundred thousand dollars, and the pur- 
chase money was (Mud into their treasury. The purchasers of 
these hinds soon after sold them at advanced prices. The sale of 
tlie territory excited a warm opposition in Georgia, and, at a sub- 
sequent meeting of the legislature, the transaction was impeach- 
eel, on the ground of bribery, corruption, and unconstitutionality. 
J h* records respecting the sale were ordered to be bumtyUnd th« 
live hundred Uiousand dollars to be refunded^© the purchaaeiv. 
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Hioie who had aoaoired tidei of the orlgiiiil pawhten liistittttod' 

, suits in the federal courts. 

In 1802, hpwever/Georgia ceded to the United ^tatea dl h^r 
western territory, for one million two hundred and fifty thousaad 
dollars. On this erent, the purchasers of the . Ya£oo land pe- 
titioned congress for redress and compensation. After, considei^ 
able oppositioii/An act passed for reimhursing them with funded 
stock, called the Mississimn stock, hx 1800. the territory which 
now forms the states of Misdssippi and Alabama, was erected 
into a territorial gdrernmei^t. In 1817, Mississippi territonr was 
divided, and the western portion of it wob authonxed to fomk a 
state constitution. The eastern portion waa then formed into s 
territorial governments and received the name of Alabama. In 
July, 1819, a convention of delegates met at Huntsville, and 
adopted a etate constitution, which being approved by oonsreaa 
in December following, the state was declared to be L^nceforth 
one of the United States. 

16. In the ensuing year, March 3d, 1820, Mains 
became an indepen,dent state, and a member of the Fed- 
eral Union. ' 

The separation of the District of Maine from Massachusetts, and. 
its erection into an independent state, h<ui been frequently al* 
tempted without success. In October, 1785, a convention DMt at 
Portland, for the purpose of considering the subject. In the sue* 
oeeding yeu, the question was submittedto the people of Maine, 
to be decided in town-meetings, when it wasfbuna that a ma- 
jority of freemen were against the measure. The aiibject was 
renewed in 1802, when a majority appeared averse . to a sepanF 
tion. In 1819, an act passed the general cotiortof Massachusetts, 
for ascertaining the wishes of tfitf people ; inconformityte which, 
a TOte was taken in all the towns. A large tttajority were ibond 
in favor oC a separation. A convention was called,and a eonsti- 
tation adopted, which being i^pprpVed. Massachusetts and Maine 
. amicably separated, the latter taking her proper rank, «i one of 
tiie United States. 

17. On the 5th of March, 1821, Mr. Monroe, who 
had been re-elected tp the presidency, took the usual' 
oath of office. The reflection of Monroe wa^ nearly 
unanimous. Mr. Tompkins was again elected vice- 
president. 

18. August l(Hh» 182t» the preaideitt, by his procla- 
matioHi, declared Missouri 16 be an independent str' 
and that it was admitted into the F^pj^al Unioii. 
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The first permaneat settlements in Missouri a|>pear 1o har* 
been made at St. Genevieve and New Bourbon, which were 
founded soon after the peace of 1G03. in tJi6 succeeding year, 
St. Louis, the capital of the state, 'Was commenced. In 17G2. 
Louisiana, and Missouri of course, were secretly ceded by France 
to Spain ; but the latter did not attempt to take possession pf the 
country imtil -some years after. • 

Missouri remained in possession of Spain, through the war of 
tlxe revolution, until the cession of Louisiana to France, in 1801,- 
by which latter powerlt was ceded to the United States in 1803. 

Upon the cession of Louisiana to the United States, the dis- 
trict which now forms the Suae of Ijmisiana, was separated from 
the territory, and made a distinct government, by the name of 
tlie Territory of Orleans, In 1811, the territory of Orleans be- 
eame a state, by the name of Laumana. The remainin|^^part of 
the original province of Louisiana, extending to the Pacific, was* 
erected into a terri,torial government, and called Missouri. In 
1818-19, application was made to congress, by the people of tliis 
territory, to form a state constitution. A bill was accbrdihgiy 
introduced for the purpose, a provision of which ^bade slavery 
or involuntary servitude. The bill,'with*this provision, passed the 
house of representatives, but was rejected in the senate, and^ in 
consequence of Uiis disagreement^ thb measure, for the time, 
failed. In the session of 1819-20, the bill ^?^as revived ; and, af 
ter long and animated debates, a compromise was effectett, by 
which slavery was to be tolerated in Missouri, and forbidden ir 
all that part 6f Louisiana, as ceded by France, lying north of 
Sti^* '^{y north latitude, except so much as was included within 
tlie limits of the state. In the mean time, the people of Mis^uri 
had formed a state constitution. When this constitution was 
presented to congress, in 1820-21 , a provision in it, which re- 
quired tlie legislature to pass laws "to prevent free negroes and 
mulattoes ^om coming to, and settling in, the state," was stren- 
uously opposed, on the ground that it violated the rights of such 
persons of that description as were citizens of any of the United 
States. The contest occupied a ffreat part of the session^ and it 
was finally determined, by a small majority, that Missouri should 
be admitted, upon the fundamental condition, that the contestea 
clause should not be construed to authorize the passage of 
knj laws, excluding citizens of other states from enjoying the 
pnvileges to which they are entitled by the cdnstit«ition of tlie 
United S6ites. It was also provided, that if the legislature of 
Missouri should, by a solemn publie act, previously to lbe,4lh 
Monday of November^ 1821, declare the assent of the state to 
this fimdamcrttal condition, the preadent should issue his procla- 
I «*V^"u ^*'^'^'^""ff *^^io admission complete. On the a4tb of Juns , 
Aw<wl, the legijiJature-of Mibsouri a^asented to the fuiidaiueuiui 
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e«fMAtioti ; •xkd, on the lOCh of An^^t foUowin^y the president • 
pfoehinaUon was issued, declaring the admission complete.* 

10. The first session of the seventeenth, congress 
commenced on the third of December. The affairs of 
the nation were generally prosperous, and there seemed 
to be po obstacle in the way of wise and prudent meas- 
ures. . A spirit of jealousy, . however, obtruded itself 
upon their deliberations, by whibh soipe beneficial 
meastires were defeated,^^ and the business of the session 
was unnecessarily dekyed and, neglected. Several acts 
of importance, however, were passed, concerning navi- 
gation and commerce; relieving sttU further the indi-* 
gent veterans 6f the revolution ; and fixing the ratio 
between population and representation, at one repre« 
tentative for every forty thousand inhabitants. 

The constitution hos not limited the number, bat has only 
provided that no more thai^ otu shall be sent for thirty thousand 
mbabitantsi Public opinion seems generally to have decided 
that a numerous representation is. an. evil, by which not only th4 
business of the nauon is neglected in the conflicts of individual 
opinions, but the people are subjected to an unnecessary ex* 
pense. The congress that signed the Declaration of Independ* 
ence consisted Imt of fifly^-siz members; and no deliberative 
assembly excelled them in industry and public virtue. The con- 
gress that formed the confederation consisted of forty-eight; 
Siat which formed the constitution consisted of only, tlurty- 
nine, and the first congress under that constitution, of but Jiixty 
five. After the first census, tlie appointment being one for 
every thirty-three thousand Inhabitants, the house consisted of 
one hundred and five representatives. The same apportionment 
being continued under the second census, there were one hun- 
dred and forty-one representatives. The apportionment under 
the third census allowed one for thirty-five thousand ; and the 
house consisted of one hundred find eightv-seven members. The 
ratio fixed upon by the congress of 1822-3, was one for forty 
thousaioid ; and the number of representatives was two hundred 
and twelve. 

dO. During the above sessieo of congress, March 
31, 1822, a territorial government was est^blithed for 

Fl^ORIDA. 

• Ameiican At1a»--Pli«a4elplila. ^ , 
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-. ' The nsmft of Florida was formpfiy giv^n to- fui-iinnlciite> t«- 
{rioii of country discoveced by Gabot in 1497. The fimt visitent 
to tlie acliia] territory of Florida was Fonce de Leoti, wltd landed 
on Kasldr day, 1512. Navi<^ators from eoveral countri«s viistied 
it, aad varioutf European 8overeigng attempted tx> a^io|ttiatetlM 
eouutry to tliemselvefi. 

»^pain, however, held possession of it until 1763, when it wa« 
eedcd to Gnsat Britain. In May, 1761, Don Galvez captured 
Fensacola, and soon aflerwardis completed the conquest of thto 
whole of West Florida, which remained in possession, of Spain 
until 1783, when Qteat Britain relinquishe4 hoili provitiooa «f 
f it)rida to Sp^Mn. 

By the treaty of France, ill 1803, which ceded Louisiana i» 
the United States, it was declared to be ceded witli th« sain^ 
extent Uiat it had in tho hands of Sjpain^ when ceded to Frsnee. 
By virtue of this declaration, the United States claimed tb« 
country west of the Perdldo river, and, in 1811, took poasessioa 
of it, except the town and fort ot Mt>hile, which were surren-* 
dei«d the foUowing^ year. In 1814, a British expedition havin;*^ 
been fitted out a^rainst the Ijnited States, from Pensaooia, Oen. 
Jackson took possession of the town, but,4iaving no authority 
to hold it, retnrned to Mobile. Hie Seiiiihole Indians, with whons 
the United States were at war, residing partly within the limitv 
of Florida, and making their incursions tiiencd without restraint 
from the Spaniards, it became necessary to cross the territorial 
tine to chastise them. Subsequently, Gen. Jackson took fKisbes-*- 
Bion of Fort St. Marks and PensacoUi, which tlte American troops 
held till November, 1818, when they teere restored to Spaim Ii^ 
I8i9, a transfer of the whole province was made by lareaty to tha- 
Uuitod States, and, after many vexatious delays, the treatv^wa» 
ratified by Spain in October, 1830, and fmaily by the Unltedr 
States in the month of February, 1821; Possession was delivec^ 
ed to Gen. Ja/;kson, as eommissioaer of the United States,, jib 
July, 1821. 

Si. la the course of the summer of 1824, an event 
occurred, which caused the highest sensations of joy 
throughout the Union. This was the arrival of the Mar- 
quis dc Lafayette, the friend and ally of the Americans 
during the former war with Great Britain, and whor em- 
inently contributed, by his fortune, influence, sk,ill, and 
bravery, to achieve the glorious objects <^f their rcwiu- 
tioaary struggle. 

The visit of Lafayette to the United States occupied about a 
ye^r ; during which he visited each of the twenty-four states, 
and was every when liaUed oa a father, men ih» tiin» as- 
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f^Tod iRktch he had fixed m th» tennmatioR of hfi riati, Uwas 
iUoagkt most filling Ihltl his Uepaiture from llie country should 
lake place from Ihe capilal. A frigate was prepared at tliat 
))lace, and named. In compliment to him, the Brandywine, to 
Ivanipofft him to his native country. 

On tJie 7lli.of September, about noon, he entered the i^Nicioua 
Itatl in ih« president's mansion, where he was addressed \>y the 
chieiC magistrate of the natiqn in terms manly, patriotic, and af- 
liMct^nate. Inasinular manner Lafiiyette replied, concludiiiff 
as £^lows :— *< God bless you, sir, and all who sunound us. God 
blesB the American people, each of tlieir« states, and the federal 
gofsmment Accept tliis patriotic farewell of an overfl^owing 
Hoait ; such will be its last throb when it ceases to beat" 

Tben^ taJtin^ an affectionate leave of each individual present, 
the general le£ the hospitable mansion of tlie president. He was 
Attended to the vessel by the whole popiulation of the district. 
All business w&a suspended, and tlie'vaetmtiltitnde which lined 
Ihe shores, witnessed his embarkation wiUi a deep silence, highly 
indicative of the feelings that the American people clierished 
towards ^Lafii^ctte. In passing Mount Vernonu he landed to pay 
A £trewell visit to the tomb or Washington, wlienee re-embark- 
tng, a prosperous voyage soon safely landed him on his own pa* 
temolsoil. 

It may here be added, that, during the visit of this illustrious 
ecneiol, con^gtess passed a bill appropriating the sum of two hun« 
dved thousand dollars, and a coBiplete -township of land, a» a par- 
tial remuneration of services reikdezed by liim during tlid tevo* 
lutionary struggle of the cotintry. 

23. The administration of Mr. Monroe closed on the 
Sd of March. During his presidency, the country en- 
joyed a uniform state qt peace and prosperity. By his 
prudent management of the national affairs, bojth foreign 
and dojnestic, he eminently contributed to the honor and 
happiness of millions, and retired from office enjoying 
the respect, and affection, and gratitude, of all who were 
able duly to appreciate the blessings of having a wise 
ruler. 

23. The electors of a successor to Mr. Monroe hav- 
ing failed to make a choice, the election devolved on 
the house of representatives. On the 9th of February, 
1835, that body proceeded to the discharge of this duty, 
trhen John duincy Adams, of Massachusetts, was elect- 
ed president of the United States, for tbe fetur ' 
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from and after the 4th of the ensuing March John C 
Calhoun, of South Carolina, had been chosen vice-pres- 
ident, by the electoral colleges. 

The subject of a succeuor to Mr. Monroe was early introduced 
to tlie notice of the public, and the excitement of the several par- 
ties in the United States was both fostered and increased by th« 
newspap«»rs And public journals of the day, Besides Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Crawford, secretary of the treasury, Mr. Clay, speaker of 
the liouse of representadves, and Gen. Jackson, a senator,, were 
candidates for the office ; each of whom had their respectiTe 
friends in the eountrr, and amon^ the legislatures of the states, 
i^early all of which, Dy a public vote, declared in iavor of some 
one of the cuididates. On eountinr the v^tes of tlie electors, it 
ap|ieared that 84 were in iavor of IVlr. Adams, 9(> for Gen. Jack 
son, 41 for Mr. Crawford, and ^ forMr. Clay Notwidistanding 
Gen. Jackson had the greatest number of votes from tlie elee 
toral colleges, tlie house of representatives, voting by states, 
elected Mr. Adams. The resiitt of the balloting was, for Mr. 
Adams, 13 states ; for Mr. Jackson, 7 states ) for Mr. Crawford' 
4 states. By the constitution, only tlie three highest on the list 
could be candidates for the office in the house of representatives. 
Mr. Clay, therefore, was not voted for*, but is supposed, by bi« 
influence, to have determihed the question in favor of Mr. Adams 
in opposition to Mr. Crawf<H'd, who had been nominated by a 
caucus at Washington ; and to-Gen. Jackison, who had received 
the highest vote by the electors. 
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PERtOD XII. . 

BISTIXGUlSHED FOR ADAMs's ADMINISTRATION, 



Extending from tht Inaugnration af President Adams ^ 
1825,^11 the Inaugisration of Andrew Jackson^ as 
President oftjie United /States ^_ 1829. 

Sec. 1. On the 4th of March, Mr. Attarrts, in the pres- 
ence of the senate, bou^e of representatives, heads of 
department^ foreign ministers^ and a numerous assem- 
blage of cttixens ^nd strangers, took the oath prescribed 
by the constitution, and entered upon the duties of presi- 
dent of the United States. 

2. On the day of Mr. Adams's induction into ofBce, 
the senate wds convened by the executive, for the pur- 
pose of confirming nominations to office under the nevir 
admirtistration. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, wvts appoint- 
ed secretary of state ; Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, 
aecretary of the treasury ; and Jjimes Barbour, of Vir- 
ginia^ secretary of wax. 

3. About this time,, a controversy arose between the 
n^bnal goi'ernment and the executive of Georgia, in 
relation to certain lands held by theCreek nation, but 
which that state claimed as belonging to herself. In 
^Q^p^o^^ss of this c5>ntroVGray» so much warmth was 
inaaif<»Bted, both by Georgia and oonie of the nci^boi^ 
4ii|F states, that much anxiety was felt by oersOns li difr 
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ferent parts of the Union as to the consequences. The 
prompt and vigilant measures of the national executive, 
however, sanctioned as they ultimately were by congress, 
settled the controversy without disturbing ''Ifaie peace of 
the Union. ' 

Tills controy^ny grew out of a compact between the genenl 
government and the state of Geotffia, in 1802. By that compact 
me United States agreed, in conMderation of Georgia reUnquish- 
ing her claim to the Mississippi territory, to extingnish, at the 
tiational expense, the Indian title to the lands occupied by them 
ill Georgia, 'Vwhenever it could be peaceably done, upon reason- 
able terms." Since making that sgreement, the general govern- 
ment had extinguished tiie Indian title to about fifteen millions 
of acres, and had conveyed the same to the state of Georgia. 
There still remained in that state exceeding nine millions of acres, 
in possession of Indiann. of which about five millions belonged 
to'the Cherokees, and the remainder to the Creek nati'^n. . 

ShoHjj before the termii;tntian of Mr. Monroe's ^idmii^btnttion, 
nn effort had been made to effect a treaty with tlie Creeks for 
their portion of the above Innds. The Creeks, however, having 
become more civilized, refused to alienate tlieir territory, ancl 
, liad even pawed a law making it a capital offence to sell any 
more land. No solicitation? of tlie commissioners appointed to 
purchase their lands, could induce tKem to consent, and, the 
council breftking up, a majority of the chiefs took their depar 
ture. A few, however, who thought differently, remained^ and 
were induced to make a treaty, by which all the lands of the 
Creek tribes in Georgria and Alabama were ceded to the United 
States. This treaty was made the 12th of February, 16^, wad was 
transmitted to the senate, and sanctioned by that body on the 3d 
of March, the last day of the session, without that examination 
of the circumstances which itwmild have had|had it beea trans- 
mitted at an earlier period of the session. 

When the news of the ratification of this treaty arrived iunon|p 
the Creeks, it produced great excitement. M'Intofth, the leader 
and chief of the party tha| assented to it, and another chief, were 
killed, and the treaty rejected. ^ 

- In the mean time, the governor of Georgia, actmg upon the 
awumption that the treaty was valid, made provision to h&ve the 
lands suryev^, and dis&buted among the mtixentf by lottery. 
To the Creeks the conductof Governor Tro^p w«« esfeclally ob-. 
noxious, and. a war being likelv to be the cpnsequespe of ni«a«- 
jnea pursued, the presiffont directed Gen. Gaines to repair to 
the ccnintiyflf the Creeks^ to give them the necessary if^oleetaon, 
Mid directed Gqr. Troup to sospend his eontemploid jMasmw 
•ati) the meeting of congres». , 
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. Biferliy lM»Wttv«r, epntinned to b« made to settle thU diflkoliy 
VDon vnijoal^U tonns; and at length, afler a lonnf negotiation 
with a deputation from the Creek nation at Washington, the old 
treaty was declared to be void, and a new one formud, bj which 
the 'Cre^M were. to retain all their lands in Alabama, and to re- 
eeive $1^17,000, and a perpetual annuity of f*20,000 for their 
Georgia territorv. To the M'Intoeh party tlie Uuited States 
agreed to pay ^00,000,. proyided the party amounted to 3000, 
And so in proportion for a smaller number. Moreover ;^ a tract of 
land beyond the Mississiippi was to be provided for the accom- 
modation of such as wirilied to remove, and the expense of re- 
moval and- the first year's subsistence to be bon>e by the United 
States. 

"- This treaty the senate ratified by a vote of 30 to 7. On the 
passage of the hill making appropriation to carry into effect the 
new treaty, the vote in the houiie of represiintatives stood 107 to- 
10. To-the passage of die bill the Goorgia delegation offered a 
protest, which wa« suffered to be entered on the journal of the 
Louse iy a vote of ^ to 01. 

The unanimity with which t|ie conduct of the executive in the 
settlemeHt of tins intricate and unpleasant controversy, was ap- 
proved by congress, #as a« unexpected as it was satisfactory to 
the people in every part of the country, except in the state of 
Georgia, where strong and excited feelings powerfully tended to 
prevent a fiiir and impartial consideration of the quesUon. 

4. The jrear 1825 wm charaeterlzed by a spirit of 
speculation, which manifested itself liot only throughout 
the United States, but also in Europe, and which ended 
in tbe embarrassment and rain of thousands both here 
and in other countries. 

The principal article of spedilation was cotton, which rose. In 
m, few weeks, from iitl. to KW. sterling. This increase of price 
ygvJiB partly owing to the small quantity then in the English mar- 
ie et. but more to a spirit of commereirtl gambling, which had in- 
#«»f; ted the whole commercial commnnity . Coffee , spices, and other 
West India produce, also rose with great rapidity. Stocks, both 
public ami private, exceeded all former prices. In a short time, 
|iow;ever, the fictitious wealth which the expansion of the bubbles 
fi -'id created, suddenly diflap|>eai^d, and tne ruin of thousands 
#?-»Itowed. In England, more extensive bankruptcies occurred 
tti?in had been known for many years, occasioning a univemal 
alarm and di^itnist. The public funds fell rapidly. Many of the 
fTtofit eminent banking hniises stopped payment, and the minis- 
try were c;ttled upon lo deviiie measures f >r present relief to th* 
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Iiitense peeuniary distress. The effects of the8« fkiloren fe^xtimd- 
ed to other countries, and^ though not eqnaMn d^gr^e, were feh 
on tlie continent and in the United States* 

5. On the 4th of July, 1826, occurred the ^Oth anni- 
versary of American independence, which was celebrated 
throughout the Union with many demonstrations of joy. 
This day, rendered memorable by the event which it 
celebrated, was made still more memorable, in the an- 
nals of American history, by the death of the two ven- 
erable ex-presidents, Adams and Jefferson. 

6. On the 4th of December, 1827, the first meeting 
of the twentieth congress commenced. The revision 
of the tariff, with a view to afford adequate protection 
to American manufactures, was by far the most interest- 
ing subject which presented itself to the deliberations 
of the legislature at this session. On tlie 22d of April 
a bill for that purpose passed the house of representatives, 
and on the 13th of JVIay, the senate, which, however, w^as 
by no means conformable to the wishes of the advocates 
of the protecting system. 

In his annual report ta the house., at the commencement of the 
session, the secretary of the treasury, in a labored discu^sirin, 
maintained a system of protHCtin^ duties to be essential to the 
prosperity and mdependenca ^of Uie nation. The sabject was 
referred in llie home to the committee on manufactures. The 
chairman of that commif.*ee was Mr. Mallory, of Vermont, an 
mble and zealous advocate for the^rot«cting system. A nrnjority 
of the committee was oppasi^d to it, and a bill, such as the ma- 
jority directed, Avas {>pe:«en'od to tlie house on the ^Ist 43f. Jaa- 
nary In regard to woollens, the duty oh the manufacture, com* 
pared to that on the raw material, placed the manufaetarei in a 
worse situation thnn under th« tariti* of 1824, and seemed likely 
.to destroy the establishments, and witti them the production of 
tlift niw material. 

Pending tie discussion of tliis bill, meetings we-d held in va- 
rious parts ©t the U/iited States, to express the views of difterent 
classes of tlie ccmm unity upon tlie subject. To the principle of 
protection the south was uuiversajly opposed, and generally im- 
|x»rting merchints {hrougrhout the conn try* 'In the east, north. 
*na wt»|it, the f.iiincMs, m iiiufj-cturer^, and mechaniQs, supported 
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the .{^i|ci|iU of prolectioii, but 'Were 6ppo8ed io many of the 
iBading featureiB of the bill. 

On Uie final passage of the bill, the ajee in the house were 
]05, noes i}A ; in tlie senate, ayes 26^ noeu 21. To tlie country 
at lar^e the measure gave little satisfaclioi} j and Uiose for whose 
benefit it waa professedly enacted, predicting its short continu- 
fuice, slowly and cautiously adapted their business with a view 
to avail themselves of its provisions, 

7. During the year 1828, the nj broaching presiden- 
tial election was the all-engrossing topic of political dis- 
iMission. The two candidates were Mr. Adams and 
Gen. Jackson. Their claims to the presidency were 
arged by their respective parties by a zeal which led to 
the most unwarrantable scrutiny of private life, and an 
unjustifiable attack upon private character. The result 
of the contest was a large majority in the electoral col- 
leges for Gen. Jackson j 178 being for him, and only 
83 for Mr. Adams. 

The administration of Mr. Adams, from its very commence- 
fuent, met with a powerful opposition. The circumstance of hi» 
not having been elected by t!ie people^ united to the small ma* 
jority by which he was elect<'d to his office in congress, was suf- 
ficient to call forth loud complaints, on the part of his opponents, 
and to justify, in their view, a morfe than usual watchfulness over 
his administration. Great pains were early taken to render him 
und his measures unpopular. The charge of a corrupt bargain 
between the president and secsftary of state ccntinued to be per- 
tinaciously adhered to, and to be republished from mouth to mouth. 
The Panama mission was represented as a measure weak and 
inmdicious, and the failure to obtain a participation in the British 
West India tnid6 was averred to be in consequence of culpable 
mismanagement. Besides, it w&s charged upon his administra- 
tion, that it was Wasteful and extrtivaffant. 

Whateyer might be the injuiti6« of these accusations, and of 
a host of others, they weri published abroad with the manifest 
design of preventing Mr. Aqams's re-eliection. With what effect 
they were urged, the election of 1839 revealed. On canvassing 
ith» Totes of the electoral colleges, it was apparent that the friends 
of C^en. Jackson had obtained as triumphant a victory, as those 
■of thio existing adminisoution had experienced' a mortifying 
defeat. , 

It lias been well observed, and-^with the remarks of the writer 
we qoote, we conclude, ^ That the events attending the political 
chaiige of 1829; evince that, when a prise of such magnitude as 
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tlie presidency of the'Unittftd States ig set up, free to be eonU nd* 

ed for by all their. citizens, the struggle wiii be arduous. Ail the 
hoinan pas^icms will be called into operation ; the character of 
the means will not be regarded, provided they condacec to tha 
end. In other nations, struggles for the supreme power have 
ever been attended witli bloodshed., In tliis, the same paeons 
cmerating, the virtue ami intelligence of the people, with the 
most nUrining examples in their cnvh hemisphere before them, 
have hitherto stopped short of tlie last resort : whether, with Ih^ 
iflcrea^ing mngnit.nde ft tlie object, this will continue to be tha 
case, is at^ vet problematical, and dej)endent upon the good i 
virtue, anu moderation, of tlie American people." 



NOTES, 

BHBRACIKG A BRIKF SKKTCH OK THK PKF.SJJNT CONDITIOIf OF TMK 
UKITKU STATKS OF AMERICA. 

8. Manners. Two centuries have elapsed since the 
first settlements were commenced /in the United States by 
Europeans ; yet the people have not acquired that unifornt 
character which belongs to ancient nations, npon whom 
time and the stability of institutions have imprinted a 
particular and individual character. Although partial 
changes have occurred, which have been noticed in the 
progress of this work, yet, so far down as the present 
time, the essential variations which have taken place are 
few.' The general physiogn04ny is nearly as varied as 
the origin of the population is different. 

A marked distinction undoubtedly exists between the inhabits 
ants of the commercial and maritime towns, and the villagaa of 
the country. The former, in a more considerable degree, as to 
luxury and vice, resemble the great towns of Europe,. Those of 
the country, who lead an agricultural life, preserve much of the 
simplicity, with something of the rou^rhness, of former days ; 
but they enjoy all tliat happiness which proceeds from the exer- 
cise of the social virtues in their primitive purity. Their affec- 
tions are constant; felicity crowns' the conjugal union r parental 
authority is sacred ; infidelity, on the part of the wife, is almost 
ui^nown; crime is rare, mendicity and theft uncommon. 

The people generally 4re enterprising, industrious, pewerermar 
m4 submiBsi v« to government. They are alto intolhgent, biave. 
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active, ftBck beiMTolent, and pomegB a strength and ability of body 
wJiich are seldom united in so great a degree. Wiui somewhat 
of the appearance of apathjf and under a sober exterior, strons 
feelings, and a capacity for the most liyely sallies, are concealed. 
Ae the lienefits of education are extensively dilfused, the inge* 
aoity and intelligence of the people have l>een displayed to ad- 
▼antafre, if not in the higher walks of literature, yet in the 
useful branches of knowledge, and in the arts which multiply 
the eomforts of life. 

9. Religion. The principal religious denominations, 
at present, in the United States, are Presibyterians, and 
Congregationalists, Baptists, IMends, Episcopalians, and 
Methodists. The two first of these unitedly have three 
thousand two hundred congregations ; the number of 
Baptist congregations exceeds five thousand ; Friends 
about four hundred ; the Episcopalians nearly one thou- 
sand. The Methodists are the largest body of professing 
Christians in the United States, the number of their 
eommunicapts exceeding half a million. 

A great impulse has been given to religions action, within a few 
years, among the several denominationscf Christians,intheUnited 
Dtates. Mi»iuonary operations have been enlarged. Tlieologi 
cal seminaries have been multiplied. Facilities for biblical learn- 
ing, have increased, and plans for thedifTudion of knowledge,'and 
the general improvement of mankind, both at home and abroad^ 
are yearly devised and carried into operation. 

10. Trade and Corimerce. The commerce of the 
United States consists, principally, in the exchange of 
agricultural produce for the manufactures of other parts 
<$f the world, ilid the productions of the tropical .climates. 
The principal articles of domestic produce, exported, are 
cotton, wheat fk)»ir, biscuit, tobacco, lumber, rice, pot 
and pearl ashes, Indian corn and meal, dried and 
pickled fish, btecf, rye, pork, &c. 

Of these Exports, New Lngland and New Tork are the gr^at 



carriers. To them belong nearly two thirds of all the shipping 
of the United States, l^e states south of the Potomac ownonlr 
one eighth part. Our staple articles are principally the grovna 



of fhe Southern States, and are carried coastwise, from the South- 
Am to the Middle States, whenee they art MBt to foreign co'ja 
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tries^ almcMt f ntiivlj^ in tbips owned by northern mercbanU^ and 
navigated by northeru Heaiiien. . 

The fexpcTto from the United States are Fcnt to various coun- 
tries, but ilm British dominions nlways receive the largest portion 
of our domestic produce, particularly cotton. The SpauisL, 
Portuguese, and French dominious, have usually received the 
lucst, next to the British. 

The gofidu received ia retura for exports, are, generally, th« 
' Aiannfactures of those countries to which tlie exports are carried. 
From Great Britaiu are imported vast quantilics of woollen and 
cotton goods, and manufactures cf iron, sttel, brass. copper, gUss, 
earlhi n ware, A\k, &c. Fr<.ui China we receive tea and silk > 
from Russia irun and hemp, ^oiiee comes from the colonies of 
the Kuropean powers in America and the Kast Indies; su^ar 
from the East and West Indies ; rum from the liritish and Danish 
West Indies. Wines are. principally, from France^ Spain, Por- 
tugal, Madeim.,and the Canary l»lt s ; brandy from Fiance. Spain, 
Italy, &,c. Notwithstanding the large amount <.f cotton, tobacco, 
lumber, &c., sent to Great Britain, yet tlie balance with that 
country is, and always has been, again.it us. 

It Will not be foreign tx> tiiis aiticle to add a few remarks upon 
the pulhc debt. This dtbt was contract* ;! in support of the war 
of independence. In 17iil, it lunoiinted to about seventy-five 
millions of dollars. From this date to the year 1812, owing to 
the great prosperity ctf ihe country, the debt was gradually di- 
minished to about one half. Bi!it, c^n the recurrence cf war, it 
again increastd, and, in 181 G. amounted to one hundred and 
twenty-three millions. It has been since diminishing, and vnll 
be entirely cancelled, it is expected, in the course of the year 
ltJ:34. 

11. Agriculture. Until within a few years, agri- 
culture, as a science, received but little attention in the 
United States. Few, if any, valuable improvements 
were attempted. Indifference and uncommon apathy 
aeem to have pervaded society. A new era, however, 
has recently commenced, and agriculture, both as a 
science and an art, is receiving mtich of that attention 
which its acknowledged hnportaiice demands. It is be- 
•ginning to be regarded, as it shotdd be, not only as the 
basis of subsistence and population, but as the parent 
of individual and national opulence. 

The pioporfion of the inhabitants of the United States, derot- 
«a to agricttltuna pursuits, is large. By the census of 1890, it ap- 
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peariT tliiat this proportion is more" than on» fifth of the whole 
population, or two milUons. This number includes only tlwse 
whoare thus en/raged by actual occupatton, .cbildren and fe- 
males generallr being- excluded. It embraces, therefore, about 
two thirds of all the males over, ten years of age. The slave- 
holding states are the most agricultural, the prpnortion being 
usually from one quarter to one third of the whble population, 
while in the other states it generally falls below one hflh. 

' Of ihe several states, New York has the greatest number en 
gaged in agriculture ; Virginia next ; and, next to those states, 
North Carolina, South Coi^olina, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Georgia, in order. But the proportion of those 
devoted'to agiieuiture, in the res^ctivo 8tat0s, to their popula- 
tion, is difTerent. Louisiana has the greatest proportion, <» 
about thirty-five per cent.; 8ou!h Carolina has thirtyitwo; 
Georgia and Mississippi^ each twenty-nine; North Carolina 
twenty :8even ; while New York has but eighteen, and Pennsyl- 
V4?.nia but thirteen per pout. No state in the Union has so small a 
proportion as Massachusetts. 

12. Arts and Manttpactures. Manufacturing es- 
ta]>lislHnent3 in the United States have become exc— ding- 
hy numerous, and embrace nearly every variety of work- 
manship required either by the necessities or the hixuri* 
oirs habits of the people. Some of these have sufiered 
from the frequent changes in the tariff laws, and from 
the general inadequacy of the protective system; but 
they may now be considered to have jeceived the sanc- 
tion of the American community, to form a part of the 
general policy of 'the nation. 

13. Population. The population of the United 
States, according to the census af 1830, was' twelve mil- 
Uons.eight hundred and fifty-six thousand one hundred 
and sixty-five. Of this number, two millions ten thou* 
sand four hundred and thirty-six were sLives. 

The f >llowing observations, respecting the population of 
the e')un-.ry. ha?e been found to be-true l)y a late respectable 
\witer ;* 1. That the inhabitants of the United Statea double in 
abont twenty-five years. 2. That^. takifig; the whole United 
St^ites to<[reiher, the whites incre^ise faster than the blacks; but 
th3t. in the s'ateain which the. bljtcks arp very numerous, they 
h<tv<4 almost uniformly increased faster than the whites in thoiMli 

* Si;lu'y K. MnrBC, 
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ftatev In Mtijtlaaa^VMBiftt North Cuolina^iiai<78ff«fitt«, 
Georgw, TenneiMeey and Kentucky, the blaeksjlbr the la«* it^ 
tj yean, hare increaMd much faster than the whites. In Norti: 
Carolina and Tennessee, they have increased more than as iaet 
' a|rain. and in South Carrollna. during Uie last ten years, they 
have increM>Hi three times as fkst. In the Northern States, on tli« 
contrary, the black population is almost stationary, and in Maine, 
New luunpehire and Rhode Island, it is diminishing. S. That 
in all our pruAi cities, the females are more numerous than the 
males, while in the whole United States the reverse is true. The 
aierage of all the cities gives nearly one hundred and nine 
females to one hundred males, whereas, in the whole United 
Statsfl, the average of lemalm is but ninety-seven to -one hun- 
dred males. 

14. Education. The education of j^Mith, which is 
«o esaential to the weli being of so<iiety» and intimately 
connected with the political prosperity of a republican 
government, has received, as has been noticed in the 
progress of this work, considerable attention in the 
Unitr.I States, in every period since their settlement. 
The present state of our primary and higher schools, of 
our colleges, universities, and other establishments of 
educaiion, is more flourishing than a^any former period : 
their number is annually increasing, and a more liberal 
spirit, in respect to their endowment, is prevailing. 

RtFLECTlONS. 

15. Upon ebncluding this history of our eoiintry, we can 
scarcely refrain frr^m asking, Who of our ancestors antiqipated 
results from their toils so stupendous as those which we behold ? 
Who of thf>m predicted, while they were laying up the pines of 
the forest f^r a shelter, that they were commencing an empire, 
which, within two centuries, would extend thousands uf mUes, 
and embrace, within its bosom, ten millions of the human rape ? 
Who tiien thought of cities, with their busy population, a thou- 
sand miles from the waters of the Atlantic' or of fleeta, on in- 
land seas^ proceeding to. and returning from, di>*^nt voyues * 
or of navies pouring fSrth their thunder and their flame ?. Such 
results entered not into sober calculation^ and were beyond 
^en tbe dreams of fancy. Yet two centuries have brought them 
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Thfr 'jnuich which our father* pltfttcd, imii«r the fosterinf 
CM ol H«Avea, roeo , extended , invigorated . It acquired stabilitr 
by oppteMion, and fathered impnrtancH from tlie efforts which 
were made to crush it In the progress of our liistorjr, we have 
seen the AmerioAn people, while sustaining only the character 
of oolonistS) and struggling •with the discouragements and dilH- 
C4iltie0 of new settlements, maintaining at their own expense, 
and bringing to prosperous conclusion, wars, which a selfish and 
jealous mother country, by her pride and imprudence, had oeca 
stoned. We have seen these colonies, amidst all tlio oppressions 
which they experienced, through exactions, and calumnies, loss 
of charters, and one abridgment of liberty after another, still 
maintaining their lovalty — still indulging the feelings, and adopt* 
ing the language of affection, until jusUce, and patriotism, and 
religion, bid them rise to assart those rights which the Grod of 
nature designed for all hi^ rational offspring. 

Through a long and trying war, in which inex>i^-ft«nce had to 
contend with di^icipline, nnu poverty with wealth, we see them 
pledging their f irtunes, liberties, and lives, to one another, and, 
to the astonishment of the world, accompliMhing their einancipa* 
lion. And, when emancipated, and transformed into an inde* 
pendent nation, we see tliem calmly betaking themselves to the 
orgaiii^ation of a g3vernment, under a constitution as wise as it 
was singular, and wh^se excellency and competency the expert* 
«nce of more than tliirty years has confirmed. Simultaneously 
with these events, what extensive conquests have been made on 
Ae wilderness \ Deserts have put on beauty and fruitfulneas, 
and a way been conitantly extending towards the waters of the 
Pacific, for the advance of civilization and religion. 

Had we the spirit of prophecy, in respect to the fbture eondi* 
tion of America, thij would not be the place to indulge it. No 
nation, however, ever poMsessed, in a higher degree, tne means 
of national prosperity. Our territory is ample— our soil fertile—- 
oar climate poopitious — our citizens enterprising, brave, and per- 
revering. A sea-coast of three thousand miles, inland seas, nu- 
merous canab, facilitate foreign and domestic trade. Being 
free and independent of other nationis, we can frame our laws, 
and fashion our institutions, as experience and an enlightened 
policy shall dictate. . Our universities and colleges are yearly 
qualifying numbers for the higher professions of life,' while our 
academies and schools are diffusing intelligence to an unparal- 
leled extent, among our virtuous yeomanry. 

nrhe Bible and the institutions of Christianity are with ns 
and are presenting to us all the blessings which religion eaa 
impart Thus circumstanced, what should prevent oor eoun- 
trf ftom- advancing to that eminence of natioBol happiness. 
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bejonrd which naliotial- happiness cannot extend ?—" Manu 
Pictures may here rise — bu»y coinmeroe, inland and forei^ir, 
distribute our surplus produce, augment our capital, give ener- 
gy to industry, improvement to roads, patronage to arts and 
scleuees, vigor to schools, and universality to the institiftions 
of religion; reconciling civiL liberty witJi efficient government'; 
extended population witli concentrated atftion; and unparalleled 
wealth wilh sobi-iety and morality." 

l^et but tlie spirit, tiie prtictical wisdom, the rcligimis integrity 
of tile first planters of our soil, prevail among rulers and sub- 
jects — let God be acknowledged, by giving tliat place to his 
word and institutions which they claim — and all these blessings 
are ours. "We shall enjoy peace with nation^ tibroad, and tran- 
quillity at home. As years revolve, the tide of our nationid 
pros])erity will flow broader and 4lt»eper. In tlie beautiful lan- 
guage of inspiration — " Our 3ob3 will be as plants grown up in 
their yontli, and our daughters as corner-stmies, polished after 
the fiimilitude of a palace. Our garners will be full, including 
all manner of stores ; our eliee]) will bring forth by thousands 
and ten thousands; our oxen will be strong to labor; and there 
will be no breakinir in, or going, out, or complaining in i»ar 
fftreets. — Happy is that peoj)je' that is in / urb a case , >«a, liap» 
py ia that peoplts whase Gud is tlie Lore .*' 
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